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Approved  method  to  get  retailers 
to  push  your  line- 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


LACK  of  a  strong  consumer  franchise  is  shutting 
the  doors  of  retailers  to  some  salesmen. 

Retailers  ore  not  interested  in  stocking  and 
pushing  brands  which  their  customers  ore  not 
interested  in  buying. 

Today’s  accentuated  pattern  in  selling — fewer 
brands  per  classification  per  store,  increasing 
reliance  on  self-service,  cost-heightened 
pressure  for  store  volume — exposes  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  token  or  background  advertising. 

Advertising  today  must  be  planned  and  used 
to  build  a  consumer  franchise — enjoyment  of 
an  important  share  of  the  day-in  and  day-out 
repeat  buying  by  consumers  relatively 
undisturbed  by  competition.  With  little  personal 
selling  by  retailers  in  the  store,  the  critical 
stage  of  selling  has  moved  out  of  the  store. 
Today's  advertising  job  is  to  sell  the  consumer 
in  the  home  before  she  goes  to  the  store. 


To  meet  the  situation  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
developed  a  sound  procedure  that  can  build 
a  consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  that 
can  get  it  stocked  and  pushed  by  retailers. 

Based  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  selling 
conditions  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune  plan  earns 
larger  retail  inventories,  better  store  disploys 
and  faster  turnover.  It  gets  greater  results 
from  sales  work.  It  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
the  retailers’  own  promotion.  It  can  produce 
immediate  high  volume.  It  can  give  you  the  strong 
market  position  you  went  cs  a  base  for 
expansion  and  company  progress. 

Proved  in  Chicago,  the  plan  can  be  employed 
in  other  markets.  It  works  in  the  big  unit 
field  as  well  as  in  packaged  goods  lines.  By 
constructing  a  consumer  franchise  for  your  brand, 
you  give  substance  and  significance  to  your 
dealer  franchise  plan. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  a  program  that  makes 
sense  today.  A  Tribune  representative  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  applied  in 
your  business.  Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 


Chfcogo  Tribune 

THI  WORLD'S  ORiATiST  NIWSPAPIR 
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On  Guard  for  Ovtr  a  C<nt<iry  . 


Six  Allied  Divisions  Fa(x 
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449,449  WIEKDAYS 
473,004  SUNDAYS 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
for  the  Six  Months’  Period  Ending  September  30,  1950 

An  Increase  of  ^  5®P^*  30,  1949  period 

O,0o4  SUNDAY) 

An  Increase  of  ®^®*’  5®Pl*  30,  1940  period 

1/1,210  SUNDAYS 


Since  1940  there  has  been  added  to 
Detroit  Free  Press  circulation,  a  mar¬ 
ket  as  large  as  such  cities  as  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City  or  Dallas, 
Texas.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  GOOD 
RECORD  .  .  .  one  denoting  sincere 
public  acceptance  and  approval.  By 
winning  the  favor  of  these  Free  Press 
homes  for  your  merchandise,  no  good 
advertising  can  fail.  No  medium  can 
offer  more. 


Record  of 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Circulation  Since  1940 

WEEKDAYS  SUNDAYS 

1940  326,683  301,788 

1941  329,682  307,162 

1942  356,836  340,277 

1943  369,047  376,981 

1944  375,268  382,752 

1945  401,758  409,919 

1946  417,336  443,679 

1947  425,024  461,452 

1948  422,797  464,590 

1949  436,408  466,920 

1950 

449,449  Weekdays 
473,004  Sundays 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 


955  reasons  why 

EVERY  NEWSPAPER 


1 

should  support 


The  Bureau 
of  Advertising 


This  Is  Your  Bureau  of  Advertising 

The  combined  strength  of  the  newspapers  and 
newspaper  organizations  listed  here"  has  been 
the  decisive  factor  in  newspapers’  reestablishment 
as  the  No.  1  national  advertising  medium  —  and 
their  continued  leadership  as  the  No.  1  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

•  Bureau  of  Adv  ertising  members  as  of  Xov.  1,  1950. 


ALABAMA 

Anniston,  Star 

Birmingham,  Nws  &  Post-Hcrald 
Dothan,  Eagle 
Gadsden,  Times 
liantsville,  Times 
Montgomery,  Advertiser  &  Joamal 
Tuscaloosa,  News 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix,  Republic  and  Gazette 
Prescott,  Courier  &  Courier- Journal 
Tucson,  Star  &  Gtizen 
Yuma,  Sun  &  Arizona  Sentinel 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado,  News  &  Times 
I'ort  Smith,  Times  Record  & 

Southwest  American 
Hot  Springs,  New  Era  &  Sentinel-Record 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Democrat 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette 
Texarkana,  Gazette  &  News 

CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield,  Californian 
Berkeley,  Gazette 
Burbank,  Review 
Chico,  Enterprise-Record 
El  Centro,  Imperial  Valley  Press  & 

Post 

Eureka,  Humboldt  Standard  &  Times 
Fresno,  Bee 

Hanford,  Journal  &  Sentinel 
Hollywood,  Otizen-News 
Long  Beach,  Independent 
Long  Beach,  Press-Telegram 
Los  Angeles,  Examiner 
Los  Angeles,  Herald  &  Express 
Los  Angeles,  News 
Los  Angeles,  Times 
Marysville,  Appeal-Democrat 
Merced,  Sun-Star 
Modesto,  Bee 

Monterey,  Peninsula  Herald 

North  Hollywood,  Valley  Times 

Oakland,  Tribune 

Ontario,  Report 

Palo  Alto,  Times 

Pasadena,  Star-News 

Petaluma,  Argus-Courier 

Red  Bluff,  News 

Redding,  Rccord-Scarchlight 

Redwood  City,  Tribune 

Rive,-side  Press  &  En'erprise 

Sacramento,  Bee 

Salin.vs,  Caitfor-I.in 

San  Bemardiro,  bun  tc  Telec’r'm 

San  Diego,  'fiibune  Sc  Union 

San  Francisco,  Ca'I-Bulletia 

San  Francisco,  Chronicle 

San  Francisco,  Examiner 

San  Francisco,  News 

San  Jose,  Mercury  &  New’S 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Telegram-Tribune 

San  Rafael,  Independent-Journal 

5>anta  Ana,  Register 


Santa  Barbara,  News-Press 
Santa  Cruz,  Sentinel-New  s 
Santa  Monica,  Outlook 
Santa  Rosa,  Press  Democrat 
Stockton,  Record 
Turlock,  Journal 
Ventura,  Star-Free  Press 
Visalia,  Times-Delta 
Watsonville,  Register-Pajamnian 
Whittier,  News 

COLORADO 

Boulder,  Camera 

Colorado  Springs,  Gazette  Telegraph 
Denver,  Post 

Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Fort  Collins,  Coloradoan 
Grand  Junction,  Sentinel 
Greeley,  Tribune 
Pueblo,  Star-Journal  &  Chieftain 
Sterling,  Advocate 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia,  Sentinel 

Bridgeport,  Herald 

Bridgeport,  Post  &  Telegram 

Bristol,  Press 

Danbury,  News-Times 

Hartford,  Courant 

Hartford,  Times 

Meriden,  Journal 

Meriden,  Record 

Middletown,  Press 

New  Britain,  Herald 

New  Haven,  Joumal-Conrier 

New  Haven,  Register 

New  London,  Day 

Norwalk,  Hour 

Norwich,  Bulletin  &  Record 

Stamford,  Advocate 

Waterbury,  Republican  &  American 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington,  Joumal-Every  Evening  & 
Morning  News 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington,  News 
Washington,  Post 
Washington,  Star 
Washington,  Times-Herald 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Pierce,  News-Tribune 
Jacksonville,  Florida  Times  Union 
Lakeland,  Ledger 
Mi.vmi,  Herald 
Miami,  News 
Miami  Beach,  Florida  Sun 
Panama  Qty,  News-Herald 
St.  Petersburg,  Times 
Sarasota,  Herald-Tribune 
Tampa,  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta,  Journal 
Augusta,  Chronicle  &  Herald 


Columbus,  Ledger  &  Enquirer 
Macon,  Telegraph  &  News 
Savannah,  News  &  Press 

HAWAII 

Honolulu,  Star-Bulletin 

IDAHO 

Coeur  d’Alene,  Press 
Idaho  Falls,  Post-Register 
.Moscow,  Idahonian 
Nampa,  Free  Press 
Twin  Falls,  Times-News 

ILLINOIS 

Alton,  Telegraph 
Aurora,  Beacon-News 
Belleville,  Advocate 
Bloomington,  Pantagraph 
Centralia,  Sentinel 
Champaign,  News-Gazette 
Chicago,  Calumet 
Chicago,  News 
Chicago,  Sun-Times 
Chicago,  Tribune 
Danville,  Commercial-News 
Decatur,  Herald  &  Review 
De  Kalb,  Chronicle 
Dixon,  Telegraph 
East  St.  Louis,  Journal 
Elgin,  Courier-News 
Freeport,  Journal  Standard 
Galesburg,  Register-Mail 
Joliet,  Herald-News 
Kankakee,  Journal 
Kewanee,  Star-Courier 
1-aSalle,  News-Tribune 
Lincoln,  Courier 
.^toline,  Dispatch 

.Mount  Carmel,  Republican-Register 
Ottawa,  Republican-Times 
Pekin,  Times 
Peoria,  Journal  &  Star 
Quincy,  Herald- YCTiig 
Rockford,  Star  &  Register-Republic 
Rock  Island,  Argus 
Springfield,  Illinois  State  Journal  (b 
Illinois  State  Register 
Sterling,  Gazette 
Streator,  Times-Press 
Waukegan,  News-Sun 
Wheaton,  Journal 

INDIANA 

Bedford,  Times-Mail 
Bluffton,  News-Banner 
Columbia  City,  Commercial  Mail  h  Post 
Elkhart,  Truth 
Evansville,  Courier  &  Press 
Fort  Wayne,  Journal-Gazette  fc 
News-Sentinel 
Gary,  Post-Tribune 
Hammond,  Times 
Huntington,  Herald-Press 
Indianapolis,  Star  and  News 
Indianapolis,  Times 
Kokomo,  Tribune 
La  Porte,  Herald-Argus 
.Marion,  Chronicle  &  Leader-Tribune 
.Michigan  Gty,  News-Dispatch 
Muncie,  Press  &  Star 
New  Albany,  Tribune 
New  Castle,  Courier-Times 
Peru,  Tribune 
Plymouth,  Pilot-News 
Richmond,  Palladium-Item 
Seymour,  Tribune 
Shelbyville,  News 
South  Bend,  Tribune 
Terre  Haute,  Tribune  &  Star 
Valparaiso,  Vidette-Messenger 
Wabash,  Plain  Dealer  &  Times-Star 

IOWA 

Ames,  Tribune 
Atlantic,  News-Telegraph 
Boone,  News-Republican 
Burlington,  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
Carroll,  Times  Herald 


Cedar  Falls,  Record 

Cedar  Rapids,  Gazette 

Centerville,  lowegian  &  Gtizen 

Charles  Gty,  Press 

Cherokee,  Times  &  Chief  i 

Clinton,  Herald 

Council  Bluffs,  Nonpareil 

Creston,  News-Advertiser 

Davenport,  Democrat 

Davenport,  Times 

Des  Moines,  Register  &  Tribune 

Dubuque,  Telegraph-Herald 

Estherville,  News  ’ 

Fort  Dodge,  Messenger  &  Chronicle 

Fort  Madison,  Democrat 

Iowa  Gty,  Iowan 

Iowa  City,  Press-Gtizen 

Keokuk,  Gate  City 

.Marshalltown,  Tlmes-Republican 

.Mason  City,  Globe-Gazette 

.Muscatine,  Journal 

Nevada,  Journal 

.Newton,  News 

Oelwein,  Register 

Oskaloosa,  Herald 

Ottumwa,  Courier 

Perry,  Chief 

Shenandoah,  Sentinel 

Sioux  Gty,  Journal  &  Joumal-Tribnac 

Spencer,  Reporter 

Washington,  Journal 

Waterloo,  Courier 

Webster  Gty,  Freeman- Journal 

KANSAS 

Atchison,  Globe 
Chanute,  Tribune 
Coffeyville,  Journal 
Dodge  City,  Globe 
Emporia,  Gazette 
Fort  Scott,  Tribune-Monitor 
Garden  Gty,  Telegram 
Hutchinson,  News  Herald 
Independence,  Reporter 
lawrence,  Journal-World 
Leavenworth,  Times 
Norton,  Telegram 
Ottawa,  Herald 
Parsons,  Son 

Pittsburg,  Headlight  fc  Son 
Salina,  Journal 

Topeka,  Capital  &  State  Journal 
Wichita,  Eagle 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland,  Independent 
Lexington,  Herald  &  Leader 
Louisville,  Courier-Journal  It  Times 
Paducah,  Sun-Democrat 
Richmond,  Register 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge,  State-Hmes  k  Advocate 
lafayette,  Advertiser 
New  Orleans,  Times-Picayune  *  Staiei 
Shreveport,  Journal 
Shreveport,  Times 

MAINE 

Bangor,  News 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore,  Sun 
Cambridge,  Banner 
Cumberland,  News  k  Timee 
Hagerstown,  Herald  Sc  Mail 
Salisbury,  Times 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Athol,  News 
Attleboro.  Son 

Boston,  Christian  Science  .Monitor 
Boston,  Globe 
Boston,  Herald  k  Traveler 
Brockton,  Enterprise  k  Times 
Fall  River,  Herald  News 
Htcbbnrg,  Sentinel 
Gardner,  News 
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Ckocestcr,  Times 

Crtofield,  Recorder-Ga2ette 

H»»tr!iiU,  Gazette 

Holyoke,  Transcript-Telegram 

Lawitnce,  Eagle  &  Tribune 

Lowdl.SBn 

tjwii  Item 

Ljim,  Telegram-News 
Sew  Bedford,  Standard-Times 
Sorth  Adams,  Transcript 
Sortbampton.  Gazette 
Pittsfield,  Berkshire  Eagle 
Qoiocy,  Patriot-Ledger 


Ide 


SileiD,  News 
Tanoton,  Gazette 

Worcester,  Telegram  and  Gazette  &  Post 


al 


Times 


Ldvocaie 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian,  Telegram 

Albion,  Recorder 

Alpena,  Newrs 

Atm  Arbor,  News 

Battle  Creek,  Enquirer  &  News 

Bay  Gty,  Times 

Benton  Harbor,  News  Palladium 

Cadillac,  News 

Cheboygan,  Tribune 

Coldwater,  Reporter 

Detroit,  Free  Press 

Detroit,  News 

Escanaba,  Press 

Ffini,  Journal 

Ciand  Haven,  Tribune 

Grand  Rapids,  Herald 

Grand  Rapids,  Press 

Grtenville,  News 

Hillsdale,  News 

Holland,  Sentinel 

Hooghton,  Mining  Gazette 

Ionia,  Sentinel  Standard 

Iron  Mountain,  News 

Ironwood.  Globe 

Jackson,  Qtizen  Patriot 

Kalamazoo,  Gazette 

Lansing,  State  Journal 

Ladington,  News 

Marshall,  Chronicle 

Midland,  News 

Monroe,  News 

Mount  Qemens,  Monitor-Leader 
Muskegon,  Chronicle 
Niles,  Star 

Owosso,  Argns-Press 
Feioskey,  News 
Pontiac,  Press 

Pott  Huron,  Times  Herald 
Royal  Oak,  Tribune 
Saginaw,  News 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  News 
Sooth  Haven,  Tribune 
Stotgis,  Journal 
Three  Riven,  Commercial 
YpsBanti,  Press 


t 


MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea,  Tribune 
Austin,  Herald 
Rrainerd,  Dispatch 
Crookston,  Times 
Duluth,  Herald  &  News  Tribune 
Fairmont,  Sentinel 
Faribault,  News 
Fergus  Falls,  Journal 
Flibbing,  Tribune 
Imemational  Falls,  Jonm.il 
I  'ttle  Falls,  Transcript 
"anbto,  Free  Press 
Minneapolis  Sur  &  Tribune 
New  111.0,  Journal 
Dwatonna,  People's  Press 
Red  Wii  g,  Republican  Eagle 
Roebester,  Post-BulleUn 
St  Qoud,  Times 

^  Paul,  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
Stillwater,  Gazette 
Virginia,  Mesabi  News 
Tilhnar,  Tribune 
Jinona,  Republican-Herald 
lorthiagton.  Globe 


MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi-Cnlfport,  Herald 
Jackson,  Clarion  Ledger  &  News 
.Meridian,  Star 
Natchez,  Democrat 
Tupelo,  Journal 
Vicksburg,  Post  &  Herald 

MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau,  Southeast  Missourian 
Carthage,  Press 

ChilHcothe,  Constitution-Tribune 
Columbia,  Tribune 
Hannibal,  Courier-Post 
Independence,  Examiner 
Jefferson  Qty,  Capital  News  & 
Post-Tribune 

Joplin,  Globe  &  News  Herald 
Kansas  Qty,  Star  &  Times 
Kirksville,  Express  k  News 
Mexico,  Ledger 

Moberly,  Monitor-Index  k  Democrat 
Poplar  Bluff,  American  Republic 
St.  Joseph,  News-Press  k  Gazette 
St.  Louis,  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis,  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Louis,  Star-Times 
Sedalia,  Capital  &  Democrat 
Springfield,  News  and  Leader  k  Press 

MONTANA 

Bozeman,  Chronicle 
Butte,  Montana  Standard  &  Post 
Great  Falls,  Tribune  k  Leader 
Kalispell,  Inter  Lake 
l.ewiston.  News 
Livingston,  Enterprise 

NEBRASKA  • 

Fremont,  Guide  k  Tribune 
Grand  Island,  Independent 
Hastings,  Tribune 
Kearney,  Hub 
Lincoln,  Journal 
Lincoln,  Star 
McCook,  Gazette 
Norfolk,  News 

North  Platte,  Telegraph-Bulletin 
Omaha,  World-Herald 
Scottsbloff,  Star-Herald 

NEVADA 

Las  Vegas,  Review- Journal 

Reno,  Nevada  State  Journal  k  Gazette 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont,  Eagle 

Concord,  Monitor  k  New  Hampshire 
Patriot 

Keene,  Sentinel 
Laconia,  Qdzen 
Portsmouth,  Herald 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park,  Press 

Bayonne,  Times 

Bridgeton,  News 

Elizabeth,  Journal 

Hackensack,  Bergen  Evening  Record 

Hoboken,  Jersey  Observer 

Jersey  Qty,  Jersey  Journal 

Morristown,  Record 

Newark,  News 

New  Bmnsivick,  Home  News  & 
Sunday  Times 
Paterson,  Call 
Perth  Amboy,  News 
Plainfield,  Courier-News 
Trenton,  Times  k  Hmes-Advertiser 
Union  Qty,  Hudson  Dispatch 
V'ineland,  Times-Joumal 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque,  Journal  &  Tribune 
Las  Vegas,  Optic 
Santa  Fd,  New  Mexican 
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NEW  YORK 

Albany,  Knickerbocker  News 
Amsterdam,  Recorder 
Aoborn,  Qdzen-Adverdser 
Batavia,  News 
Beacon,  News 
Binghamton,  Press 
Binghamton,  Sun 
Brooklyn,  Eagle 
Buffalo,  Courier-Express 
Buffalo,  News 
Buffalo,  Everybody’s  Daily 
Canandaigua,  Messenger 
Coming,  Leader 
Cortland,  Standard 
Dunkirk,  Obsen-er 
Elmira,  Star-Gazette  k  Advertiser  and 
Sunday  Telegram 
Endicott,  Bnlledn 
Geneva,  Times 

Glens  Falls,  Post-Star  &  Times 
CloversvUle,  Leader-Republican  k  Herald 
Hempstead  Town,  Newsday 
Hempstead  Town,  Nassau  Review-Star 
Herldmer,  Telegram 
Homell.  Tribune 
Hudson,  Star 
Ithaca,  Journal 
Jamestown,  Post-Journal 
Kingston,  Freeman 
Lovkport,  Union  Sun  k  Journal 
Malone,  Telegram 
Mamaroneck,  Times 
Middletown,  Tlmes-Herald 
Mt.  Vernon,  Argus 
Newburgh,  News 
New  Rochelle,  Standard-Star 
New  York,  Herald  Tribune 
New  York,  Joumal-American 
New  York,  News 
New  York,  Post 
New  York,  Times 
New  York.  Wall  Street  Journal 
.New  York,  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
Niagara  Falls,  Gazette 
Nyack,  Journal-News 
Ogdensburg,  Journal  k  Advance-.News 
Olean,  Times-Herald 
Oneida,  Dispatch 
Oneonta,  Star 
Ossining,  Qdzen-Register 
Oswego,  Palladinm-Hines 
Plattsburgh,  Press-Republican 
Port  Chester,  Item 
Poughkeepsie,  New  Yorker 
Rochester,  Times-Union  and  Democrat  k 
Chronicle 
Rome,  Sentinel 
Salamanca,  Republican-Press 
Saratoga  Springs,  Saratogian 
Schenectady,  Gazette 
Schenectady,  Union-Star 
Syracuse,  Herald-Journal  k 
Herald- American 
Syracuse,  Post-Standard 
Tarrytown,  News 
Troy,  Record  k  Hmes  Record 
Utica,  Observer-Dispatch  k  Press 
White  Plains,  Reporter  Dispatch 
Yonkers,  Herald  Statesman 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville,  Qtizen  k  Times 
Burlington,  Times-News 
Charlotte,  News 
Charlotte,  Observer 
Durham,  Herald  &  Sun 
Elizabeth  Qty,  Advance 
Fayetteville,  Observer 
Gastonia,  Gazette 
Goldsboro,  News-Argns 
Greensboro,  News  &  Record 
High  Point,  Enterprise 
Kinston,  Free  Press 
New  Bern,  Sun-Journal 
Raleigh,  News  k  Observer 
Raleigh,  Times 
Reidsville,  Review 
Rocky  Mount,  Telegram 


Salisbury,  Post 
Wilmington,  News  k  Star 
Wilson,  Times 

Winston-Salem,  Journal  k  Twin  City 
Sentinel 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck,  Tribune 
Devils  Lake,  Journal 
Fargo,  Forum 
Grand  Forks,  Herald 
Jamestown,  Sun 
.Mandan,  Pioneer 
Minot,  News  &  Optic  Reporter 
Valley  Qty,  Tlmes-Record 

OHIO 

Akron,  Beacon  Journal 
Alliance,  Review 
Ashland,  Times-Cazette 
Ashtabula,  Star-Beacon 
Athens,  Messenger 
Bellefontaine,  Examiner 
Bellevue,  Gazette 
Bucyrus,  Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge,  Jeffersonian 
Canton,  Repository 
Chillicothe,  Gazette 
Qncinnad,  Enquirer 
Cincinnati,  Post 
Cincinnati,  Tlmes-Star 
Cleveland,  News 
Cleveland,  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland,  Press 
Columbus,  Dispatch 
Coshocton,  Tribune 
Dayton,  News  k  Journal  Herald 
Defiance,  Crescent-News 
Delaware,  Gazette 
East  Liverpool,  Review 
Elyria,  Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay,  Republican-Courier 
Fremont,  News-Messenger 
Hamilton,  Journal-News 
Ironton,  Tribune 
lancaster,  Eagle-Gazette 
Lima,  News 

Lorain,  Journal  &  TTmes-Herald 
Lorain,  Sunday  News 
•Mansfield,  News-Journal 
Marietta,  Times 
Marion,  Star 

Martins  Ferry,  Times-Leader 
Massillon,  Independent 
Middletown,  Journal 
Mt.  Vernon,  News 

Newark,  Advocate  &  American  Tribune 

New  Philadelphia,  Times 

Piqua,  Call 

Portsmouth,  Times 

Salem,  News 

Sidney,  News 

Steubenville,  Herald-Star 

Tiffin,  Advertiser-Tribune 

Toledo,  Blade 

Toledo,  limes 

Warren,  Tribune  Chronicle 

Washington  Court  House,  Record-Herald 

Wooster,  Record 

Youngstown,  Vindicator 

Zanesville,  News 

Zanesville,  Times-Recorder  k  Signal 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore,  Ardmoreite 

Duncan,  Banner 

El  Reno,  Tribune 

Lawton,  Constitution 

Miami,  News-Record 

Muskogee,  Phoenix  k  Times-Democrat 

Oklahoma  Qty,  Oklahoman  k  Times 

Panca  City,  News 

Tulsa,  Tribune  &  World 

OREGON 

Albany,  Democrat-Herald 
Astoria,  Astorian-Budget 
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Coos  Bay,  Times 
Corvallis,  Gazette-Times 
Eugene,  Register-Guard 
Grants  Pass,  Courier 
Klamath  Falls,  Herald  Ic  News 
La  Grande,  Observer 
Medford,  Mail  Tribune 
Pendleton,  East  Oregonian 
Portland,  Oregonian 
Portland,  Oregon  Jourrul 
Roseburg,  News-Review 
Salem,  Capital  Journal 
Salem,  Oregon  Statesman 
The  Dalles,  Chronicle 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown,  Call  &  Chronicle 
Altooru,  Mirror 
Beaver  Falls,  News-Tribune 
Bradford,  Era 
Brownsville,  Telegraph 
Canonsburg,  Notes 
Carlisle,  Sentinel 
Chester,  Times 
Clearfield,  Progress 
Coatesville,  Record 
Connellsville,  Courier 
Easton,  Express 
Erie,  Times 

Greensburg,  Review  &  Tribune 
Greenville,  Record-Argus 
Hazleton,  Plain  Speaker  & 
Standard-Sentinel 
Huntingdon,  News 
Jeannette,  News-Dispatch 
Johnstown,  Tribune  Be  Democrat 
Kittanning,  Simpsons’  Leader-Times 
Lancaster,  New  Era  &  Intelligencer  Journal 
Lansdale,  North  Penn  Reporter 
Lebanon,  News 
Lock  Haven,  Express 
McKeespon,  News 
Meadville,  Tribune-Republican 
New  Castle,  News 
New  Kensington,  Dispatch 
Oil  City,  Blizzard  &  Derrick 
Philadelphia,  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh,  Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh,  Press 
Pottstown,  Mercury 
Pottsville,  Republican 
Reading,  Eagle-Hmes 
Sayre,  Times 
Scranton,  Times 
Sharon,  Herald 
Stroudsburg,  Record 
Tarentum,  Valley  News 
Titusville,  Herald 
Uniontown,  Herald  &  Standard 
Warren,  Times-Mirror 
Washington,  Observer  &  Reporter 
Wilkes-Barre,  Times-Leader, 

News  tt  Record 
Williamsport,  Grit 

Williamsport,  Sun  and  Gazette  &  Bulletin 
York,  Dispatch 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport,  News 
Pawtucket,  Times 
Providence,  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Westerly,  Sun 
Woonsocket,  Call 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston,  Post  and  News  k  Courier 
Columbia,  Record 
Colombia,  State 
Greenville,  News  &  Piedmont 
Greenwood,  Index-Jouniai 
Orangeburg,  Times  &  Donocrat 
Rock  Hill,  Herald 
Spartanburg,  Herald  Be  Journal 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen,  American-News 
Huron,  Huronite  Be  Plainsman 
Mitchell,  Republic 
Rapid  City,  Journal 
Sioux  Falls,  Argus  Leader 
Watertown,  Public  Opinion 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  Times 
Clarksville,  Leaf-Chronicle 
Elizabethton,  Star 
Jackson,  Sun 

Johnson  Qty,  Press-Chronicle 
Knoxville,  News-Sentinel 
Memphis,  Commercial  Appeal  Be 
Press-Sdmitar 

Nashville,  Banner  Be  Tennessean 
Shelbyville,  Times-Gazette 

TEXAS 

Amarillo,  Globe  Be  News 
Amarillo,  Times 
Austin,  American  Be  Statesman 
Beaumont,  Enterprise  Be  Journal 
Brownsville,  Herald 
Dallas,  News 
Dallas,  Times  Herald 
Denison,  Herald 
Denton,  Record-Chronicle 
El  Paso,  Herald-Post  Be  Times 
Fort  Worth,  Star-Telegram 
Houston,  Chronicle 
Houston,  Post 

Lubbock,  Avalanche  Be  Journal 
Lufkin,  News 

Midland,  Reporter-Telegram 
Odessa,  American 
Port  Arthur,  News 

San  Angelo,  Standard  Be  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio,  Express  Be  News 
San  Antonio,  Light 
Sherman,  Democrat 
Temple,  Telegram 
Tyler,  Courier-Times  Be  Telegraph 
Waco,  News-Tribune  Be  Times-Herald 
Wichita  Falls,  Record-News  Be  Times 


UTAH 

Ogden,  Standard-Examiner 

Salt  Lake  City,  Deseret  News 

Salt  Lake  City,  Tribune  Be  Telegram  , 

VERMONT 

Barre,  Times 
Brattleboro,  Reformer 
Burlington,  Free  Press 
Newport,  Express 
Rutland,  Herald 

St.  Johnsbury,  Caledonian-Record 

VIRGINIA 

Bristol,  Herald  Courier 
Fredericksburg,  Free  Lance-Star 
Harrisonburg,  News-Record 
Lynchburg,  News  Be  Advance 
Newport  News,  Press  Be  Times-Herald 
Norfolk,  Ledger-Dispatch  Be  Virginian- 
Pilot 

Petersburg,  Progress-Index 
Portsmouth,  Star 

Richmond,  News-Leader  Be  Times-Dispatch 
Roanoke,  Times  &  World  News 
Staunton,  Leader  Be  News-Leader 
Suffolk,  News-Herald 
Waynesboro,  News-Virginian 
Winchester,  Star 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen,  World 
Bellingham,  Herald 
Bremerton,  Sun 


Centralia,  Chronicle 
Ellensburg,  Record 
Everett,  Herald 
Olympia,  Olympian 
Pasco,  Tri-City  Herald 
Port  Angeles,  News 
Seattle,  Post-Intelligencer 
Seattle,  Times 

Spokane,  Spokesman-Review  Be  Chronicle 
Tacoma,  News  Tribune 
Vancouver,  Columbian  Be  Sun 
Yakima,  Republic  Be  Herald 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Berkley,  Post-Herald  &  Raleigh  Register 
Charleston,  Gazette 
Charleston,  Mail 

Huntington,  Herald-Dispatch  &  Advertiser 
Parkersburg,  News  Be  Sentinel 
Wheeling,  Intelligencer  Be  News-Register 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo,  Journal 
Appleton,  Post-Crescent 
Beloit,  News 

Chippewa  Falls,  Herald-Telegram 
Eau  Claire,  Leader  &  Telegram 
Fond  du  Lac,  Commonwealth  Reporter 
Green  Bay,  Press-Gazette 
Janesville,  Gazette 
Kenosha,  News 
La  Crosse,  Tribune 
Madison,  Capital  Times  Be 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Manitowoc,  Herald-Times 
Marinette,  Eagle-Star 
Marshfield,  News-Herald 
Merrill,  Herald 
Milwaukee,  Journal 
Milwaukee,  Sentinel 
Oshkosh,  Northwestern 
Racine,  Journal-Times 
Rhinelander,  News 
Shawano,  Leader 
Sheboygan,  Press 
Stevens  Point,  Journal 
Superior,  Telegram 
Two  Rivers,  Reporter 
Watertown,  Times 
Waukesha,  Freeman 
Wausau,  Record-Herald 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Tribune 

WYOMING 

Casper,  Star 
Casper,  Tribune-Herald 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Vancouver,  Sun 

ONTARIO 

Brantford,  Expositor 
Galt,  Reporter 


Hamilton,  Spectator 
Ottawa,  Qtizen 
Ottawa,  Journal 
St.  Catherines,  Standard 
Stratford,  Beacon-Herald 
Toronto,  Star 
Toronto,  Telegram 

QUEBEC 

Montreal,  Herald 
Montreal,  Star 
Sherbrooke,  La  Tribune 

PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC 

Manila,  Bulletin 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Alicn-Klapp  Co. 

Bogner  Be  Martin 
The  Branham  Co. 

The  John  Budd  Co. 

Burke,  Kuipers  Be  Mahoney,  Inc. 

Cresmer  Be  Woodward,  Inc. 

John  W.  Cullen  Co, 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 

Hcarst  Advertising  Service 

Jann  Be  Kelley,  Inc. 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc. 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co. 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

J.  P.  McKinney  Be  Son 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
Ralph  R.  Mulligan 

O'.Mara  Be  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  Be  Scott 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co. 
Scheerer  Be  Ca 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Story,  Brooks  Be  Finley,  Inc. 

Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 

Ward-Grifflth  Co.,  Inc. 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLEMENTS 

Metropolitan  Group 
Parade  Publications 
This  Week 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22  •  PLaza  9-6262 

This  four-page  advertisement  is  sponsored,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  by 

The  Clevelaed  Frets 
The  Milwaehee  Joereol 
The  New  York  News 
The  New  York  Timet 
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Study  Shows  Dailies  Have 
Held  Milline  Rate  Since  ’40 


High  Costs  Absorbed  for  Advertiser, 
Theme  of  Kelly-Smith  Co.  Charts 


Newspapers  have  held  their 
milline  for  a  decade  while  their 
costs  of  doing  business  have  near¬ 
ly  doubled. 

A  new  study  released  this  week 
by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  tells  that  story 
graphically. 

Charts  show:  Daily  newspapers, 
as  a  whole,  have  a  milline  rate 
today  of  $3.41.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  $3.32. 

Contrasted  with  this  mere  2% 
rise  in  the  cost  of  advertising  over 
a  decade  is  a  jump  in  newsprint 
price  of  100%,  in  typographical 
wage  scales  of  85%,  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Price  Index  of  from  23% 
to  100%. 


The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  oi  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 

EVERY  SATURDAY  Rv //A  POUNDED  IN  1884 


each  1,000,000  of  circulation.) 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  in 
September,  rates  for  1,566  dailies 
were  obtained  in  all  circulation 
groups.  The  1940  rates  covered 
1,691  dailies.  In  the  final  com¬ 
putation  for  all  circulation,  the 
milline  rate  is  within  a  few  cents 
of  that  given  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  for  1950. 

(The  variance  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  increases  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  since  publication  of  the  Year 
Book,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  Year  Book  covered  1,780 
dailies  with  more  than  52,000,000 
circulation.) 

The  study  is  broken  down  into 
circulation  groups,  then  into  re¬ 
gional  groups.  Charts  trace  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  typo¬ 
graphical  scales  (ANPA  aver¬ 
ages),  newsprint  prices,  index, 
and  milline.  Each  chart  contains 
the  actual  dollars-and-cents  figure 
for  milline  in  1940  and  1950. 
These  show: 


In  the  words  of  Frank  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  president  of  Kelly-Smith,  the 
compilation  of  data  and  charts 
“tends  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
newspaper  advertising  costs  have 
risen  any  appreciable  amount  in 
10  years.” 

The  Kelly-Smith  production 
shop  has  run  off  2,500  copies  of 
the  report,  prepared  wholly  by  its 
own  research  staff.  They  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  newspaper 
publishers  all  over  the  country, 
leading  advertisers,  and  agency 
executives. 

“It’s  the  first  authentic  study 
of  its  kind,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  as 
he  urged,  through  E  &  P,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  use  it  in  relation  to  their 


current  advertising  rate  studies. 

Release  of  the  report  this  week 
was  considered  as  especially  time¬ 
ly,  as  scores  of  dailies  moved  to 
bring  their  advertising  rates  into 
harmony  with  increasing  costs  all 
along  the  line. 

Rising  Costs  Absorbed 
On  this  theme,  the  Kelly-Smith 
study  asks:  “Does  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  more  today?”  The 
answer  is  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  “is  one  of  the  few  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  country  which  has 
absorbed  almost  100%  of  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  years.” 

The  line  rate  of  newspapers 
has  gone  up  50%  and  more,  but, 
the  data  shows,  the  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  reader,  or  the  milline  rate, 
has  increased  very  slightly.  (Mil¬ 
line  is  the  rate  per  agate  line  for 


.Millines  by  Groups 
Circulation  1940 


1950 


2.  19# 


1940  1941  mz  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949 
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1950 


500,000  and  over 

$1.19 

$1.52 

400,000-500,000 

1.67 

1.81 

300,000-400,000 

1.70 

2.15 

250,000-300,000 

2.02 

2.18 

200,000-250,000 

2.06 

2.28 

150,000-200,000 

2.19 

2.54 

100,000-150,000 

2.30 

2.59 

87,500-100,000 

2.54 

2.73 

75,000-87,500 

2.43 

3.02 

62,500-75,000 

2.89 

3.01 

50,000-62,500 

2.87 

3.37 

45,000-50,000 

3.05 

3.86 

40,000-45,000 

3.07 

3.87 

35,000-40,000 

3.43 

4.29 

30,000-35,000 

3.85 

4.21 

25,000-30,000 

4.04 

4.64 

20,000-25,000 

4.50 

4.98 

17,500-20,000 

4.69 

5.44 

15,000-17,500 

4.43 

5.91 

12,500-15,000 

5.50 

6.31 

10,000-12,500 

5.98 

6.75 

7,500-10,000 

6.48 

7.67 

5,000-7,500 

7.82 

9.03 

4,000-5,000 

8.60 

10.63 

-  3,000-4,000 

9.73 

12.58 

■  2,000-3,000 

11.84 

14.81 

-  1,000-2,000 

16.26 

21.23 

-  Under  1,000 

24.69 

36.69 

J  By  section  groups,  the 

milline 

companson  is  given 

as: 

- 

1940 

1950 

New  England 

3.28 

3.54 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.68 

2.77 

E.  North  Central 

3.13 

3.19 

W.  North  Central 

3.44 

3.64 

'  South  Atlantic 

3.49 

3.54 

E.  South  Central 

3.66 

3.68 

W.  South  Central 

4.30 

4.27 

~  Mountain 

5.79 

5.40 

Pacific 

4.01 

3.65 

(Continued  on 

next  page) 
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Ad  Agencies  Swamped 
As  Papers  Hike  Rates 


Lot  o'  Gold  Profit-Sharing 


ANNOL'NCEMtMs  of  advertising 
rate  increases  hy  newspapers 
around  the  country  and  in  Canada 
this  week  swamped  the  media  de¬ 
partments  of  agencies  in  New 
York. 

Dailies  appeared  to  be  climbing 
on  the  bandwagon  to  put  through 
rate  hikes  invoking  the  60-day 
clause — new  cards  dated  Dec.  1 
with  increases  effective  Feb.  1. 
A  small  minority  were  letting  con¬ 
tracts  ride  to  termination  without 
invocation  of  the  60-day  clause. 

“Never  had  this  many  rate  in¬ 
crease  notices  as  long  as  I've  been 
here.”  said  Miss  Johanna  Rein¬ 
hardt.  space  contracts  manager  at 
Young  &  Kubicam,  “and  I've  been 
here  23  years.” 

Kleven  in  One  Day 

V.'ithin  the  first  three  days  this 
week,  more  than  20  notices  came 
in  from  newspapers.  Eleven 
reached  Y  &  R  on  Wednesday 
alone.  The  amount  of  mail  was 
unusual  despite  the  total  of  400 
rate  increase  notices  already  re¬ 
ceived  from  newspapers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  through 
Nov.  1. 

At  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  more 
than  50  arrived  in  the  first  two 
days  this  week.  They  came  from 
all  over  the  country — with  geo¬ 
graphic  concentration  in  Texas 
and  New  York.  But  such  weight 
was  attributed  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  in  the  two  states. 

Because  of  the  rush  of  notices, 
most  agencies  appeared  to  be 
slightly  behind  in  filing  and  re¬ 
cording  changes.  Up  to  press 
time,  analysts  had  not  yet  figured 
the  average  percentage  increases. 

I  p  8%  to  33% 

.At  Foiiok  &  PuBi.isithR,  recent 
rate  notices  showed  increases 
ranging  between  7%  and  33%. 
These  included  revisions  in  Can¬ 
ada  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  papers  noted  their 


rates  have  been  in  effect  since 
1948  and.  in  some  cases,  since 
1947.  Meanwhile  their  costs  of 
production  have  risen  sharply, 
they  said. 

The  Boston  Record  -  A  nierkan- 
Advertiser  Division  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  reported  its  last  increase  in 
retail  rates  December,  1949.  In 
announcing  a  new  retail  rate  for 
three  papers  effective  Jan.  I. 
Ernest  Hofty/er.  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  said: 

“.Any  butcher,  baker  or  candle¬ 
stick  maker  can  tell  you  that  ever 
since  the  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  Japan  in  1945  the  cost 
of  doing  business  has  been  sky- 
riKketing.  This  includes  your 
business  as  well  as  our  business. 

“This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
two  principal  ingredients  that 
make  up  the  cost  of  producing 
and  publishing  newspapers,  main¬ 
ly  lafnir  and  newsprint. 

Costs  Still  Rising 

“For  instance,  our  payroll  has 
increased  from  $3,507,000  in  1945 
to  approximately  $7,065,000  in 
1950.  with  an  estimate  of  $7,400,- 
(MK)  for  1951. 

“Our  newsprint  bill  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $I.329.(M)0  in  1945 
to  approximately  $4.3(K).(M)0  in 
1950,  with  an  estimate  of  $4,550.- 
(KK)  in  1951. 


San  Francisco  —  More  than 
600  persons  gathered  here  Nov. 
28  for  the  fourth  annual  San 
Francisco  News  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  party.  Ages  of  the  50- 
>ear-wcd  participants  from 
throughout  North  California  tt»- 
taled  30,000  years. 


Cuts  Expenses, 
Holds  Ad  Rates 


New  higher  general  ad  rates,  47 
cents  an  agate  line  instead  of  42 
cents,  will  also  go  into  effect 
Feb.  1  on  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 


MvNciitsTER.  N.  H.  —  Profit- 
sharing  payments  to  101  employes 
of  the  Union-Leader  were  brought 
up  to  more  than  $600  per  employe 
for  1950  when  the  publiihing  con¬ 
cern  distributed  $31,259.80  at 
Thanksgiving. 

A  special  profit-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  included  in  the 


Telenram.  “Mounting  production  distribution  for  1950. 

costs,  and  the  recent  increase  in  William  Loeb,  president  of  the 
newsprint,  make  it  necessary,”  Union-Leader,  who  is  chairman 
said  R.  B.  Hara.  advertising  man-  Council  of  Profit  Sharing 

Industries,  said  'The  increased 


ager 


The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga-  efficiency  achieved  through  profit- 
zette  will  raise  general  ad  rates  sharing  and  managernent  re- 
to  14  cents  an  agate  line  from  the  suited  in  a  6 /o  reduction  in  oper¬ 


ating  expenses  last  year  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  the  newspapen 
were  having  increased  costs. 

“As  a  result  of  these  savings,  a 
letter  was  sent  last  week  to  all 


current  12-cent  rate,  effective 
March  1.  1951.  New  retail  rates, 
effective  December  I,  1950,  were 
also  reported. 

The  (N  Y.l  Eve-  .j^^tisers  indicating  there 

nmn  Recorder  will  hike  general  _ 

rates  to  nine  cents  an  agate  line 
from  the  present  seven  cents,  ef¬ 
fective  February  1.  1951.  “This 
step,  deferred  as  long  as  possible.” 
said  F.  G.  Wolff,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  “has  been  made  imperative 
due  to  steadily  increasing  mate¬ 
rial  and  production  costs.” 

The  Lmkport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal  increased  general 
and  local  display  advertising  rates 


would  be  no  increase  in  local  re¬ 
tail  rates  during  the  coming  year. 
In  the  rest  of  New  England  more 
than  60%  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  have  already  raised  their 
rates  in  the  last  few  months." 


Milline  Study 

continued  from  page  5 
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“You  as  an  alert  merchant 
know  that  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  revenue  available  to  a 
newspaper — mainly  the  price  per 
copy  and  the  advertising  space 
sold.  You  know  and  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  have  raised  the  price 
of  all  newspapers  to  the  reader. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
must  raise  the  price  of  advertising 
to  advertisers.  There  is  no  alter¬ 
native  if  the  free  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  in  this  case  Boston,  is 
to  remain  alive  as  a  constructive 
and  definite  factor  in  promoting 
our  America — our  way  of  living. 

"For  these  reasons,  the  Boston 
Record-American  and  Sunday  .Ad¬ 
vertiser  are  raising  their  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  as  of  January  1, 
1951.'' 


The  foreword  of  the  Kelly- 
about  7%.  effective  Nov.  27.  The  Smith  report  states  that  line  rates 
hike  brings  charges  to  7V$  cents  have  risen  during  the  first  nine 
per  agate  line,  from  the  previous  months  of  this  year  and  "will 
seven  cents  flat.  continue  to  go  up  in  even  greater 

In  British  Columbia,  the  l'<//i-  numbers  during  November  and 
couver  ( B.  C.  I  Daily  Province  December.”  But  even  with  these 
will  lift  general  rates  to  30  cents  raises,  the  cost  to  the  advertiser 
per  agate  line  from  25  cents,  ef-  of  reaching  each  reader  will  not 
fective  Feb.  I,  1951.  have  increased  but  a  fraction  of 

.Subs  Boosted  First  The  additional  cost  to  the  news- 

"This  adjustment  in  rate  has  ctiTTymg  the  advertiser’s 

been  made  necessary  by  rapidly  Id  each  reader, 

increasing  costs  of  publication.”  The  chart  for  Consumers  Pnet 
said  B.  M.  Carter,  director  of 
advertising.  “This  year  we  in¬ 
creased  the  subscription  rate  25% 
in  an  endeavor  to  hold  our  pres¬ 
ent  advertising  rates.  The  addi¬ 
tional  revenue,  however,  has  been 
more  than  absorbed  by  higher  la¬ 
bor,  supply  and  newsprint  costs. 


Food  leading  the  pack  in  relation 
to  the  rise  in  price  since  1940. 
Next  come  home  furnishings,  ap¬ 
parel.  all  items,  miscellaneous, 
fuel  and  electricity,  and  rent. 

Frank  W.  Miller,  Jr.,  who  su¬ 
pervised  the  study,  said  the  Cost 


The  only  alternative  is  to  raise  of  Living  data  shoujd  be  esf«c«Jly 


C'rciiliilion  Gain  Cited 


helpful  to  advertising  salesmen 
who  contact  local  accounts. 


.A  few  increases  in  general  ad 
rates  were  accompanied  by  gains 
in  circulation.  “You  are  familiar 
with  the  several  advances  in  the 
cost  of  newsprint,  increased  labor 
demands  and  higher  costs  of 
everything  that  goes  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper.” 
said  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  director  of 
advertising.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail.  “This,  with  higher  and 
higher  circulation  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  makes  a  revised  rate 
card  necessary.” 

The  Globe  and  Mail  will  in¬ 
crease  its  general  advertising  rate 
from  48  cents  flat  per  agate  line 
to  52  cents,  effective  February  1, 
1951. 


Toledo  Editorial  Run 
As  Ad  in  Washington 

W.vsHiNGTON  —  An  editorial 
from  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  was 
reprinted  as  a  full-page  advertis^ 
ment  in  the  Washington  Post  Nov. 


advertising  rates  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  stand.irds  of  quality.” 

The  Victoria  ( B.  C.)  Daily 
Times  will  jump  rates  from  the 
current  nine  cents  to  12  cents  an 
agate  line  for  general  advertising, 
effective  Feb.  1.  1951. 

In  Latin  .America,  the  Managua 
(Nicaragua)  La  Prensa  will  bcxjst 
ad  rates  on  Jan.  I.  1951,  to  60  27  The  editorial  was  in  the  form 
cents  per  column  inch,  from  the  open  iei,er  from  the  Blade 

current  rate  of  50  cents.  jr,  js  Republican  senators. 

"  .  The  editorial  stated  that  "llie 

92  Pages  in  Baltimore  Administration's  foreign  policy 
Baltimore — .An  all-time  record  was  not  repudiated  in  this  state 
edition  came  off  the  News-Post  on  November  7,  that  McCarthy 
presses  Thanksgiving  Day.  Run-  ism  is  not  rampant  in  Ohio,  ^ 
ning  92  pages  in  four  sections,  it  that  Senator  Taft  is  not  our  w 
contained  142,196  lines  of  retail  vorite  son’  in  any  presidential 
advertising.  sense.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  2,  1950 
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Ad  Bureau  Adjusts  Dues 
On  ‘Pay-As-You-Go’  Basis 


Revenue  from  National  Advertising 
Will  Determine  Paper's  Payment 


more  than  a  year  of  exploration 


verti<>er!>.  This  concentration  has 
been  so  succesful  that  newspapers’ 

1949  percentage  gain  from  the 
Top  100  was  three  times  as  great 
as  its  gain  from  all  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  combined,  the  Bureau’s 

1950  Annual  Report  revealed  last 
summer  (E&P,  Aug.  12). 

“But.”  Mr.  Barnes  pointed  out. 


and  study  by  the  Chambers  com-  ‘there  s  a  hidden  shaker  in  those 


mittee,  whose  other  members  in¬ 
clude  William  G.  Chandler. 


figures.  .Actually,  if  we  forget 
the  Top  100  and  consider  all 


On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  Barnes  pointed  out.  “Not  only  q  Meilink  Cleveland  (O. )  Press: 
hbtoric  expansion  of  1945,  the  have  we  pas,sed  magazines,  but  we  d,  r  Merrill.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  .American  have  climbed  from  the  $159,000.-  News;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  In- 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association.  000  low  point  of  1942  to  $445.-  dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
announced  this  week  a  dues  sched-  000.000  in  1949,  and  it  looks  as  if  g  g  Stahlman.  Jr..  Nash- 

ule  putting  its  financing  on  a  we’ll  beat  that  record  in  1950.”  ^,7/^,  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes- 

"nav-as-you-go”  basis.  The  net  result,  as  the  Maier- 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  John  other  national  advertisers  com- 
G.  Meilink  Cleveland  (O.)  Press:  bined— from  No.  101  on  down— 
D.  R.  Merrill.  Detroit  (Mich.)  newspapers  lost  ground  last  year 
News:  Fiioene  C  Pulliam.  In-  to  the  tUne  of  about  $9,000,000. 


Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
announced  this  week  a  dues  sched 
ule  putting  its  financing  on  < 
■pay-as-you-go”  basis. 


Bureau  sights  are  set  on  seeking  Chambers  letter  points  out  to 


inapoHs  (Ind.)  Star  and  News,  Greater  .Sales  Effort 

d  E.  B.  Stahlman.  Jr..  Nash-  "That’s  why.  with  no  relaxation 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes-  of  effort  among  the  Top  100.  we 
•in.  must  put  in  far  greater  Bureau 

Acceptance  of  the  new  dues  sales  effort  on  other  national  ad- 


new  peaks  of  advertising  revenue  publishers,  is  that  the  Bureau  is  f>asis  by  publishers  seemed  as-  vertisers  as  well.  This  means  more 

well  beyond  newspapers  successive  sufficiently  confident  of  the  future  sured  on  the  basis  of  evidence  al-  men  and  more  travel — more  in- 

new  highs  of  the  past  four  years,  of  national  newspaper  advertising  ready  in.  Over  and  over.  Editor  tensive  coverage,  of  the  big  re- 

Director  Harold  S.  Barnes  an-  to  tie  its  own  income  closely  to  ^  Publisher  has  learned,  publish-  gional  users  of  general-rate  news- 

nounced.  newspapers’  revenue.  ers  have  volunteered  to  increase  paper  space  some  of  whom  are 

“Pay-as-you-go  will  base  Bu-  Dues  Basis  Explained  their  own  Bureau  dues  “provided  more  important  advertisers  to 

reau  dues  of  a  newspaper  directly  -ru-  essential  facts  of  the  new  everybody  else  will  go  along  on  large  numbers  of  newspapers  than 


on  its  immediately  preceding  year’s  jygj  basis  are: 


newspapers  revenue. 

Dues  Basis  Explained 
The  essential  facts  of  the  new 


ers  have  volunteered  to  increase  paper  space  some  of  whom  are 


their  own  Bureau  dues  “provided 


important 


everybody  else  will  go  along  on  large  numbers  of  newspapers  than 


national  advertising  revenue.  Hith¬ 
erto  Bureau  dues  have  been  tied 


a  similar  basis.” 


1.  Since  the  Expansion  Plan  was 
put  into  effect  in  1945,  members’ 


In  the  field  of  major  national  panies.” 
advertising,  Mr.  Barnes  pointed  Turning  to  the  retail  front.  Mr. 
out,  the  Bureau  has  followed  for  Barnes  stated  that  department 
five  years  a  policy  of  concentra-  stores  are  the  largest  single  lin- 


are  the  biggest  national  com- 


by  a  complex  formula  to  newspa-  jugs  have  been  based  primarily  on  out.  the  Bureau  has  followed  for 


per  revenues  of  1942.  jbe  papers’  “net”  national  ad  rev- 

All  Dailies  Informed  enue  as  of  1942. 

Announcement  of  the  change  in  2.  Until  now,  dues — although 
the  financial  structure  of  newspa-  theoretically  based  on  national 
pent’  top  national  selling  organi-  revenue  of  the  second  preceding 
ration  was  made  to  all  U.  S.  daily  year — have  been  held  down  by 
newspapers  in  a  joint  letter  from  a  ceiling  of  lVi%  of  a  newspa- 
Bureau  Chairman  Irwin  Maier,  pen’s  1942  net  national  revenue, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  despite  the  fact  most  newspapers 
Journal,  and  Vicechairman  Stuart  have  had  gains  on  the  national 
.M.  Chambers,  treasurer  of  the  St.  side  in  excess  of  100%  over  1942. 
Uniis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  Mr,  Thus,  newspapers  with  relatively 
Chambers,  as  chairman  of  a  com-  modest  advertising  gains  since 
mittee  of  the  Bureau’s  directors  1942  have  paid  Bureau  dues  in 
charged  with  “making  the  Bu-  closer  proportion  to  their  current 
reau’s  dues  structure  make  more  revenue  than  newspapers  with 
sense,"  is  the  chief  architect  of  more  spectacular  gains.  The 
the  new  plan.  Chambers  committee  and  the  Bu- 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  reau  board  have  felt  that  the  cost 

PiBLiSHER,  Mr.  Barnes  gave  news-  of  supporting  the  Bureau  should 
papers  a  new  appraisal  of  Bureau  be  more  equitably  shared, 
aims  in  the  light  of  five  years’  3.  The  new  dues  basis,  begin- 

pr^ress.  and  a  stern  warning  that  ning  June  1.  1951,  will  be  six- 

gains  will  be  “far  harder”  to  tenths  of  1%  of  a  paper’s  net 
achieve  in  the  future  “now  that  national  revenue  for  the  immed- 
every  competitor  we  have  has  lately  preceding  year.  Thus,  be- 
climbed  aboard  the  ‘.All  Business  ginning  next  June,  the  base  year 
Is  Local' bandwagon.”  will  be  1950.  Dues  for  1952  will 

The  Bureau’s  work,  he  said,  be  based  on  1951.  and  so  on. 
must  be  expanded  in  the  light  of  Some  newspapers,  the  Chamber 
present  conditions  which  are  committee  believes  on  the  basis 
"vastly  different  from  those  of  of  its  research  into  newspaper 
1945  when  we  were  just  starting  revenues,  will  pay  higher  Bureau 
to  climb  back  up.”  dues,  while  a  few  will  pay  less 

Fondest  Hopes  Realized  than  now.  But  the  overall  income 

“Newspapers’  position  with  na- 

lional  advertisers  has  realized  the  ^  Thl 

fondest  hopes  of  the  planners  of  1  n.w. 

Bureau  Expansion  in  1944-45,” 

Mr.  Barnes  said.  He  recalled  a  Paper  advertising. 

1944  interview  in  which  Roy  D. 

Moore,  of  the  Brush-Moore  News-  newspapers  whose  dues  wdl 

papers,  on  becoming  Bureau  chair-  i  ‘ ‘ „  wm 

man,  cautiously  ventured  the  hope  formula,  increases  will 

that  new^nnnpTQ  mioht  pforatcd  progressively 


tion  on  the  Top  100  national  ad- 

What  happens 
when  NEWSPAPERS 

loum? 


(Continued  on  page  60) 


their  p^Jtion  a;  th^  No.  1^;" 

tional  Bureau  members  will  be  paying  —  - „„ 


\  tional  medium,  which  had  been  "’embers  will  be  Paymg 

^  >o«  to  magazines  since  1942.  proportion  to  their  reve- 

'  hopes  advanced  by  Roy 

•  Moore  and  the  other  leaders  who  After  Year  of  Study 

'  Bureau  Expansion  have  The  new  formula,  EotTOR  & 

iamg  since  been  exceeded,”  Mr.  PuBLtsHER  learned,  represents 

editor  (S  publisher  for  December  2.  1950 


This  promotion  ad,  in  full-page  size,  Ls  being  offered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  to  all  newspapers.  In  LIFE-style  it  tells  what  the  47-day 
Pittsburgh  shutdown  meant  to  homemakers,  breadwinners,  merchants 
and  industrialists. 
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Miami  Dailies  Help 
Make  Mobsters  Scram 


By  Les  Barnhill 


Miami — Greater  Miami  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  its  first  winter 
season  free  of  illegal  gambling  and 
mobster  control  since  Carl  Fisher 
developed  Miami  Beach  into  a 
glamor  resort  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Law  enforcement  officials,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  hoodlums  of  the  na¬ 
tion  will  be  watching  the  Greater 
Miami  developments  to  see 
whether  Miami’s  year-round  resi¬ 
dents  can  make  their  resurgence 
of  civic  consciousness  survive  the 
winter  season. 

Columnist  Robert  C.  Ruark 
wrote  the  other  day  that  “Greater 
Miami  is  cleaner  than  an  amateur 
gambler  at  a  rigged  roulette  wheel.” 
He  visited  the  area  shortly  after 
54  gamblers,  gambling  -  syndicate 
chieftains  and  allegedly  incompe¬ 
tent  county  officials  were  indicted 
by  a  special  Grand  Jury. 

CrackdowTi  Initiated  in  ’46 


This  crackdown  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  a  four-year  fight  for  law 
enforcement  that  was  initiated  and 
supported  by  the  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  a  small  group  of 
businessmen. 

It  was  in  1946  that  newspaper 
and  radio  operators  met  in  the 
law  office  of  A.  Frank  Katzentine, 
owner  of  station  WKAT.  There 
was  no  fanfare  connected  with  the 
meeting. 

The  Miami  Herald,  Miami 
Daily  News  and  WQAM  and 
WIOD,  in  addition  to  WKAT,  and 
the  few  businessmen  agreed  to 
bear  the  cost  of  probing  and  re¬ 
vealing  the  extent  to  which  mob¬ 
sters  had  gained  a  foothold. 

Within  a  year,  the  group  hired 
Dan  Sullivan,  a  former  FBI  agent, 
to  dig  into  the  situation.  Without 
any  public  notice,  he  dug  into 
the  criminal  case  histories  of  men 
who  now  lived  in  opulence  and 
respect  among  Miami’s  citizens. 
Soon  members  of  the  underworld 
learned  somebody  was  checking 
on  them. 

As  reports  began  to  appear  in 
the  newspapers  civic  consciousness 
developed.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
committee  on  law  enforcement 
within  the  Dade  County  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  church  group  organ¬ 
ized  a  committee  of  1,000.  Final¬ 
ly  the  Crime  Commission  of 
Greater  Miami  came  into  being. 

Who  Pays  the  Freight? 

This  group  immediately  ran  in¬ 
to  financial  difficulties.  At  this 
stage  the  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  offered  the  services  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  for  its  work.  And 
that  is  the  way  he  has  continued 
to  work,  with  the  newspapers,  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  few  businessmen,  who 
prefer  to  remain  anonymous,  pay¬ 
ing  the  freight. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of 
investigation,  the  small  group  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  with  Mr.  Sullivan 


and  offer  help.  Besides  Mr.  Katz¬ 
entine,  the  group  included  Dan 
Mahoney  of  the  Miami  News, 
and  James  L.  Knight,  Lee  Hills 
and  John  D.  Pennekamp  of  the 
Herald. 

The  crime  commission  was  as¬ 
sured  that  Mr.  Sullivan  would  be 
theirs  to  use  with  no  demands 
being  made  on  him  by  those  who 
gave  financial  support  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  black  -  mus- 
tached  Irishman  who  was  with 
the  FBI  for  years,  was  in  the 
Chicago  mob  squad  that  knocked 
off  John  Dillinger  and  was  also 
in  on  the  Ma  Barker  siege. 

In  his  Miami  job  he  snooped. 
He  checked  realty  records.  He 
checked  prison  records.  He 
checked  with  other  states.  Since 
his  appointment  he  has  dug  up 
enough  evidence  to  show  mob 
ownership  of  hotels,  of  restau¬ 
rants,  of  all  sorts  of  businesses. 
He  made  a  unique  set  of  scrap¬ 
books.  These  b^ks  showed  the 
photos  of  the  hoodlums,  photos  of 
their  rich  homes,  photos  of  their 
thriving  business  establishments. 

As  assistant  investigators,  he 
used  young  law  students,  $100,- 
000-a-year  pillars  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  anyone  and  everyone  he  could 
corral  to  help. 

As  the  evidence  mounted,  the 
newspapers  published  the  facts, 
with  pictures. 

Data  Presented  to  Truman 

When  the  Sullivan  scrapbooks 
contained  some  150  dossiers  of 
documented  hoodlums,  now  high 
in  Miami  economics  and  society, 
a  delegation  went  to  President 
Truman  with  the  books.  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  said  he  was  shocked.  “\Vhy 
haven’t  I  been  told  of  this?”  he 
asked.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
from  the  White  House. 

Last  year  13  radio  stations 
banned  together  to  air  a  weekly 
show  called  “Crime:  The  Sinister 
Blot.”  Each  week  a  new  crook  is 
exposed.  Reports  of  the  program 
are  published  in  the  Herald  and 
the  News. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  star  witness 
before  the  Kefauver  Committee. 

Today,  it  is  a  major  operation 
to  place  an  illegal  bet  in  the  Great¬ 
er  Miami  area. 


S.  1.  Newhouse 
Plans  Expansion 


In  Harrisburg 


S.  I.  Newhouse 


Truman  Slaps 
Reporters  for 
Guesses,  Lies 


By  James  J.  Butler 


AP  Sends  2  More 
Reporters  to  Korea 

The  Associated  Press  sent  two 
additional  correspondents  to  the 
Korean  war  this  week.  They  are 
William  C.  Bernard,  Jr.,  formerly 
state  editor  in  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
bureau,  and  Robert  Eunson  of  the 
New  York  City  staff.  Mr.  Eunson 
is  a  former  chief  of  the  AP  bureau 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  served 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 


Washington  —  President  Tru¬ 
man  told  the  press  at  a  White 
House  conference  Thursday  that 
he  would  bust  loose  against  at¬ 
tacks,  speculation  and  lies  against 
the  government  if  those  practices 
continue. 

The  President,  under  confer¬ 
ence  rules,  cannot  be  directly 
quoted,  but  his  warning  appeared 
in  its  delivery  to  be  addressed  di¬ 
rectly  to  correspondents  rather 
than  to  publishers,  editors  and  col¬ 
umnists. 

Heatedly,  Mr.  Truman  answered 
a  series  of  questions  in  a  summa¬ 
tion  which  reminded  the  newsmen 
that  the  Administration’s  efforts 
are  aimed  at  prevention  of  a  third 
world  war.  But,  he  charged,  the 
newspapers  are  attacking,  specu¬ 
lating  and  lying — as,  for  instance, 
he  specified,  in  a  story  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson  is  interfering  with 
the  military  program. 

The  President  said  he  was  tired 
of  the  foolishness  of  these  news 
stories  and  will  bust  loose  if  they 
continue.  He  defended  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  against  news¬ 
paper  attacks  which  have  come  in 
the  wake  of  reversal  in  Korea  and 
accused  the  press  of  supporting  a 
man  when  he  is  doing  well  but 
jumping  on  him  when  he  needs 
help. 

Reporters  assigned  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  related  agen¬ 
cies  have  found  no  lessening  of 
the  flow  of  news  as  a  result  of 
President  Truman’s  direction  that 
statistical  information  which  might 
endanger  national  security  be 
withheld  from  the  public. 

The  presidential  mandate  di¬ 
rected  Frederick  J.  Lawton,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
examine  statistical  releases  and  de¬ 
termine  which,  if  any,  might  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  combination  reveal 
matter  which  should  be  withheld. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Samuel  I 
Newhouse  is  assuming  greater  in. 
terest  in  the  Patriot-News  Co.  as 
a  $2,500,000  expansion  program 
for  Harrisburg’s  three  newspapen 
gets  under  way. 

An  announcement  this  week  by 
Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell  said 
the  morning  Patriot,  evening  Sewt 
and  Sunday  Patriot-News  will  be  k 
housed  in  a  new  plant  to  be  buih 
on  Market  Street  opposite  the 
Reading  Railroad  station.  Press 
capacity  will  be  doubled. 

Apply  for  Radio  and  TV 
The  company  also  is  applyinj 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  licenses  to  oper¬ 
ate  both  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Russell  said. 

The  present  Patriot  Building  on 
Market  Square  is  under  contrafl 
for  sale  to  Miller’s  Furniture  store. 
In  the  re-arrangement  of  inter¬ 
ests  between  Mr.  Russell  and  his 
present  associate,  Mr.  Newhouse, 
the  former  will  be  enabled  “to 
participate  more  broadly  in  the 
Newhouse  newspaper  and  radio 
group,”  the  announcement  stated 
The  arrangement,  it  was  add^ 
will  not  affect  present  policies,  per¬ 
sonnel  or  officers  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Russell  said  he  welcomed 
the  re-arrangement  “in  view  of 
the  threatened  tax  program”  and 
his  Naval  Reserve  status.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  unless  he  is  recalled 
to  service,  he  will  make  Harrfe- 
burg  his  headquarters. 

Acquired  in  1947 
Mr.  Russell,  formerly  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  b^ 
came  publisher  of  the  Patriot  and 
News  in  August.  1947.  A  few 
months  later,  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  the  Harrisburg  Telegrafk 
and  a  minority  interest  in  it 
Patriot-News.  In  April,  1948,  he 
sold  the  Telegraph  to  the  Patriot- 
News  and  it  was  suspended.  Ihe 
Sunday  Patriot-News  was  started 
in  September,  1949. 

The  Patriot  occupied  part  of  the 
present  building  in  1906.  The 
News  was  born  there  Feb.  15. 
1917,  and  when  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  was  introduced,  a  fifth  Boot 
was  added  to  accommodate  ex¬ 
panded  mechanical  facilities. 


$1,000,000  Plant 
For  Charleston,  S.C 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Plans  fof 
a  $1,000,000  newspaper  pta^ 
where  both  the  Evening  Post  and 
morning  News  and  Courier  wj 
be  published,  were  announce 
this  week.  Work  is  to  be  started 
within  two  weeks  and  the  paptt^ 
separately  .owned,  expect  to  «• 
cupy  it  early  in  1952. 
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Newspapers  Suffer  Heavy 
Losses  from  Big  Blizzard 
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Snow,  Hurricane,  Floods  Cause 
Suspensions;  4  Fatalities  Reported 
By  Roy  Erwin 


Nlwpapers  suffered  heavy  loss¬ 
es  in  the  hurricane-blizzard  which 
swept  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  last  week-end,  caus¬ 
ing  273  fatalities  and  an  estimated 
$400,000,000  property  damage  in 

22  states. 

Many  newspapers  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  a  few  in  the  East  were 
unable  to  publish  Saturday.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  were  cur¬ 
tailed  for  the  next  several  days 
for  all  newspapers  in  the  stricken 
area,  unprecedented  in  its  dimen- 
sioas. 

4  Newspapermen  Die 
Two  newspaper  executives  lost 
their  lives.  John  McLane  Clark, 
40,  publisher  of  the  Claremont  (N. 
H.)  Daily  Eagle  since  1947  and  a 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  was 
drowned  in  the  Sugar  River.  Leo 
A.  Wise,  54,  business  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele- 
eraph,  was  stricken  while  driving 
in  the  snowstorm  which  blanketed 
the  area  and  died  of  a  heart  attack 
after  he  staggered  into  a  physi¬ 
cian's  office. 

Two  others  declared  victims  of 
overexertion  in  battling  through 
snow  were  William  Engelmeier,  a 
printer,  and  William  McCullough, 
a  truck  driver,  both  employed  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  news¬ 
papers  faced  up  to  a  20-to-40-inch 
snowfall  and  raging  blizzard  that 
paralyzed  power  and  transporta¬ 
tion  in  their  home  cities.  Hurri¬ 
cane-force  winds  disrupted  electric 
power  for  some  New  England 
dailies  and  made  delivery  difficult 
for  all  of  them.  Meanwhile,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada  newspapers 
were  recovering  from  flood  dam¬ 
age  in  several  instances. 

Pittsburgh  Hit  Again 
Pittsburgh  papers  had  been  pub¬ 
lishing  for  only  a  week  after  a  cost¬ 
ly  47-day  strike  suspension  when 
the  blizzard  blew  in  with  the  heav- 
i«t  continuous  snowfall  in  the 
city’s  history. 

When  Fred  W.  Jones  of  the 
U.P.  staff  stepped  out  of  his  house 
at  4  a.m.  Saturday,  the  snow  was 
^  to  his  waist.  It  took  an  hour 
for  him  to  break  a  path  out  to 
the  main  road,  where  he  hitched 
rides  on  three  trucks  to  get  down¬ 
town. 

Bryon  Campbell,  city  editor  of 
the  Sun  Telegraph,  drove  through 
snowdrifts  that  reached  the  radi¬ 
ator  cap  on  his  car.  AP  Photog¬ 
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rapher  Walter  Stein  hiked  seven 
miles,  shooting  snow  scenes  on 
his  way  to  the  office.  His  nose  was 
frostbitten. 

And  for  most  of  the  newsmen 
who  struggled  to  get  to  their  type¬ 
writers,  only  to  be  sent  out  again 
to  cover  the  story,  it  was  love’s 
labor  lost  since  the  papers  failed 
to  publish  some  editions. 

The  Sun-Telegraph  and  the 
Press,  both  afternoon,  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  Saturday.  All  Sunday  papers 
were  published,  but  distribution 
was  small.  The  Post-Gazette, 
morning,  did  not  publish  Monday. 
Department  stores  reopened 
Wednesday. 

On  Friday  morning  November 
24 — just  one  week  after  the  strike 
had  ended — the  snowflakes  started 
drifting  down  with  no  indication 
that  there  was  going  to  be  so  many 
of  them.  The  afternoons,  the  Press 
and  Sun-Telegraph,  got  out  all 
right  and  so  did  the  early  editions 
of  the  Post-Gazette. 

Then,  shortly  before  midnight, 
the  Post-Gazette  truck  drivers 
thought  maybe  they'd  got  their 
routes  confused  and  were  some¬ 
where  in  the  Yukon.  Fourteen 
trucks  were  marooned  in  the  snow. 

One  Reporter  Reports 

Saturday  was  more  of  the  same 
only  worse.  At  the  Press,  Assistant 
City  Editor  Robert  McCormick 
clumped  into  the  office,  sat  at  his 
desk  to  make  the  assignments  and 


found  he  was  in  an  empty  city 
room.  Reporter  Robert  Molyneaux 
wearily  entered,  having  pounded 
out  eight  miles  by  foot.  All  day 
long  the  staff  straggled  in — about 
half  of  them  anyway — but  it  was 
evident  very  soon  at  the  Press  and 
Sun-Telegraph  that  no  papers 
would  be  published  that  day. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  papers 
started  running  off  their  Sunday 
editions.  Press  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Walter  Rauck  said  they  ran 
off  about  300,000 — 60%  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  Sunday.  But  these  could  be 
delivered  only  to  corners  on  main 
streets.  Some  carriers  made 
home  deliveries  on  Sunday,  some 
Monday  and  even  on  Tuesday  and 
the  customers  didn't  seem  to  mind. 

At  the  Sun-Telegraph,  it  was 
much  the  same  frosty  story.  Circu¬ 
lation  Director  Louis  Mohs  said  he 
went  around  town  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  renting  all  the  big  dual¬ 
wheel  trucks  he  could  put  his 
hands  on.  Mr.  Mohs  said  the  S-T 
run  was  about  80%  of  normal. 
Many  of  these  were  being  deliv¬ 
ered  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

On  Sunday,  the  Post-Gazette  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  futile  to  get  out 
a  Monday  morning  paper,  but  did 
get  out  a  Tuesday  paper.  Mr. 
Cameron  said  it  was  an  80%  run. 

By  Wednesday — except  for  some 
snowbound  trucks  —  things  were 
back  to  normal. 

Cleveland  Situation 

In  Cleveland,  the  Plain  Dealer, 
morning,  managed  to  publish  daily 
throughout  the  crisis  and  thereby 
“conquered  overwhelming  odds,” 
a  spokesman  said.  The  two  after¬ 
noon  papers,  the  News  and  the 
Press,  did  not  publish  Saturday. 


SCOOTER  EDITION — Using  a  one-cylinder  scooter  engine  to  operate 
a  flatbed  press,  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Evening  Standard  crew  gets  out  a 
one-sheet  paper  telling  about  the  storm. 


Saturday  editions  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  were  published  on  schedule 
but  by  the  time  the  night’s  work 
was  done  the  late-shift  printers, 
pressmen  and  stereotypers  were 
stranded  at  their  posts.  Some  slept 
in  the  building  while  others  were 
able  to  reach  hotels. 

It  turned  out  fortunate  that  these 
employes  were  snowbound  on  the 
job  as  they  comprised  a  nucleus 
for  production  of  Sunday  editions. 

General  Manager  Sterling  E. 
Graham,  Editor  Paul  Bellamy  and 
Managing  Editor  Stanley  P.  Bar¬ 
nett  worked  feverishly  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  plan  Sunday  publication. 

Reporter  on  Skis 
Reporter  Peter  B.  Greenough 
came  on  skis  from  his  Bratenahl 
home.  Associate'  Editor  Roelif 
Loveland  called  on  shank’s  mare 
to  bring  him  six  miles  from  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights.  Photographer  Peggy 
Meldrum,  a  pert  little  lOO-pound 
miss,  walked  more  than  four  miles 
from  her  apartment,  getting  some 
fine  pictures  on  the  way. 

An  8-page  main  section  without 
advertising  was  printed.  To  it  were 
added  previously  printed  sections 
totaling  nearly  200  pages. 

The  Monday  paper  was  held  to 
eight  pages  to  conserve  newsprint. 

A  major  problem  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  was  the  fact 
that  many  trucks,  once  dispatched, 
could  not  return  to  the  plant.  Some 
burned  out  clutches  in  the  snow 
and  were  immobilized.  Others 
were  hemmed  in  on  blocked  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

Heavy  Ad  Losses 
Advertising  revenue  losses  were 
heavy,  particularly  because  of  the 
reduction  in  size  and  circulation 
of  the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

The  News  had  the  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  its  circulation 
soar  150,000  above  normal  on 
Monday,  when  it  got  out  12  pages. 
John  A.  Maynard,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  actually  got  90%  of  the 
2,500  carriers  out  on  their  routes. 
The  boys  met  the  trucks  on  the 
main  thoroughfares  and  dragged 
the  papers  through  drifted  side 
streets,  almost  impassable,  on  sleds 
and  wagons. 

The  News  was  delivered  to  some 
homes,  from  which  the  occupants 
had  not  emerged  since  the  storm. 

Few  local  ads  were  carried.  De¬ 
partment  stores  had  one  small  co¬ 
operative  ad  in  which  they  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  reopen  Tues¬ 
day.  The  News  carried  24  pages 
Tuesday  with  all  features  restored 
and  with  two  full  pages  of  storm 
art.  Only  one  photographer  could 
get  his  car  out. 

Editors  Hike  and  Hitch 
Editor  N.  R.  Howard  walked 
five  of  the  seven  miles  from  his 
home  to  the  plant  on  Saturday  and 
hitched  a  ride  the  remainder  of 
the  way.  It  took  Managing  Editor 
Hugh  Kane  12  hours  to  make  the 
20  miles  from  his  home  outside 
the  city.  He  drove  until  his  car 
stalled,  hitched  a  ride  in  another 
car  until  its  engine  burned  out  in 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Sunday  Editor  Scores 
Scarcity  of  Book  Ads 


set-up  of  the  major  studios  as  in¬ 
sufficient  to  supply  adequate  news 
coverage,  and  urged  newspapers  to 
have  correspondents  or  stringers  to 
supply  Hollywood  news. 

“Papers  go  to  considerable  ex- 


New  Concept 
Of  Family  Page 
In  Constitution 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  attended  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  third  annual  work- 
shop-seminar-convention  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  American  Press 
Institute  Nov.  27-29. 

E.  J.  Strong,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
was  elected  president  of  AASFE 
for  1951.  Charles  Honce,  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  reelected  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Stanley  B.  Horstmann, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  This 
fVeek  magazine,  was  reelected  sec- 


Two  representatives  of  the  Dou¬ 
bleday  publishing  house  countered 
Mr.  Strong’s  charges.  They  said 
book  advertising  is  one  of  the  10 
largest  categories  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  amounting  to 
over  $10,000,000  in  1949.  Much 
book  advertising  is  overlooked  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  appear  on  book 
pages  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
newspaper,  they  maintained. 

Hollywood  Coverage 
Mr.  Strong  also  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  on  Hollywood  news  cover¬ 
age.  He  criticized  the  publicity 


pense  in  sending  correspondents 
to  far  places  to  cover  what  they 
think  is  news-worthy.  Yet  they 
expect  a  top  news  source,  such  as 
motion  pictures,  to  provide  them 
with  a  news  correspondent  service 
free  of  charge,”  he  declared. 

William  A.  White,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
reported  on  a  survey  of  standard¬ 
ization  of  comic  mat  sizes  and 
type  faces.  Syndicates  included  in 
the  survey  blamed  lack  of  size 
uniformity  on  variations  in  news¬ 
paper  page  size  and  press  facilities, 
and  saw  no  immediate  possibility 
of  improvement. 


Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Agnes  Reasot 
Olmstead,  for  the  past  year  Home 
Economics  Editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  recent  winner  of 
two  national  awards  in  her  field, 
has  been  named  director  of  tne 
new  Home  and  Family  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  this  week 
by  Editor  Ralph  McGill. 

According  to  Mr.  McGill,  the 
department  is  a  new  concept  in 
handling  what  has  been  called  So¬ 
ciety  and  Women’s  news.  It  will 
deal  with  problems  for  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  with  expert  ad¬ 
vice  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  home  economist.  The  ma- 


Book  Advertising  Report  Conrad  Hilton  Receives  Award 

attend  the  convention,  submitted  For  Service  in  Interfaith  Cause 


a  report  on  newspaper  book  pages, 
with  special  emphasis  on  book 
page  advertising.  He  pointed  out 
that  most  book  advertising  is 
placed  in  a  handful  of  “national” 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  area,  although  many 
newspapers  in  other  localities  de¬ 
vote  much  space  to  book  news 
and  reviews. 

“The  trouble  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  publishers  is  rooted  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  publishers’  weird 
thinking  on  book  advertising,”  Mr. 
Strong’s  report  stated.  “The  news¬ 
papers’  side  of  this  question  can 
best  be  presented  by  attacking  the 
publishers’  ad  budgeting  which  is 
check-reined  by  an  antiquated  for¬ 
mula,  a  hard  and  fast  percentage 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  profit 
possibilities  of  any  one  book. 

“The  publishing  business  is  hid¬ 
ing  behind  a  claim  of  being  a 
small  business  and  a  risk  business. 
It  is  time  they  realized  that  they 
always  will  be  a  small  business 
and  a  risk  business  until  they 
adopt  modern  promotion  meth¬ 
ods.” 

Pages  May  Be  Discontinued 

Mr.  Strong  suggested  that  the 
continuance  of  newspaper  book 
pages  may  depend  upon  the  adver¬ 
tising  support  of  book  publishers. 
“The  publishers  with  their  parsi¬ 
mony,  may  in  time  decide  for  some 
of  us  whether  we  can  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  book  pages,”  he  report¬ 
ed.  “The  management  of  most  of 
the  papers  represented  in  this 
group  probably  is  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  book  pages  as  long  as 
they  serve  the  interest  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  books. 

“In  the  meantime  I  feel  that 
since  there  is  no  advertising  to  tell 
the  merits  of  a  book,  the  book  re¬ 
view  these  days  should  give  an 
extremely  careful  analysis  of  a 
book’s  worth  to  prospective  buy¬ 
ers.  The  book  page  'should  con¬ 
cern  itself  only  with  books  which 
are  definitely  newsworthy.” 


Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  headed  a 
committee  which  has  just  raised 
more  than  $50,000  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

General  Adler  arranged  a  $50- 
a-plate  dinner  Nov.  21  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Conrad  N.  Hilton,  hotelman,  and 
1,500  persons  attended.  General 
Adler  was  toastmaster  and  many 
newspaper  executives  in  New  York 
City  worked  on  his  committee 

Mr.  Hilton  was  singled  out  for 
his  distinguished  civic  service  and 
long  record  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  interfaith  understanding  and 
cooperation.  Prior  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  Brotherhood  Award  to 
Mr  Hilton,  General  Adler 
stressed  the  need  for  the  work 
done  by  the  conference. 

“We  live  in  dangerous  times,” 
he  declared.  “Military  strength 
and  explosives  are  bound  to  fail 
unless  we  are  sustained  by  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  spirit  as  well.  As  a 
soldier  in  two  World  Wars,  I  sol¬ 
emnly  affirm  that  unless  men  have 
an  inner  conviction,  unless  what 
they  are  fighting  for  really  means 
something  to  them,  unless  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ideas  for  which  they 
struggle  are  worth  dying  for,  they 
can  never  defeat  a  determined  and 
ruthless  foe.” 

Mr.  Hilton  responded;  “In  this 
struggle  for  freedom,  at  home  and 
abroad,  our  greatest  weapon — 
both  a  swofd  and  a  shield — shall 
be  our  love  of  and  faith  in  God.” 

Soldiers  ‘Betrayed’ 

“Across  the  world  the  boys  of 
two  wars  have  been  betrayed.  And 
in  solemn  truth  1  say  to  you,  if 
we  allow  the  forces  of  evil  to 
refashion  the  world  to  their  image 
and  likeness,  if  we  let  hate,  in¬ 
justice  and  appeasement  guide  us 
during  these  next  few  years,  if  we 
break  faith  with  those  boys  who 
are  now  fighting  and  dying  in 


distant  lands,  we  shall  never  live 
in  peace  again. 

“Freedom,  my  fellow  Americans, 
is  foremost  in  our  minds  and 
hearts  this  evening;  it  is  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  world 
who  look  to  us  as  the  last  sanctu¬ 
ary  —  the  last  bastion  of  free 
men. 

“Since  that  first  dawn  when 
man  stood  before  his  Maker,  all 
men  have  cherished  this  tremen¬ 
dous  thing,  this  magnificent  thing, 
that  makes  man  a  man — his  free¬ 
dom. 

“We  have  been  following  the 
path  that  is  most  helpful  to  the 
Soviet  Program.  They  want  to 
keep  us  in  our  present  state  of 
imbalance,  of  war  scare,  while 
they  go  on  annexing  more  coun¬ 
tries  or  half  countries,  enslaving 
more  and  more  populations — They 
want  us  to  impose  more  and 
more  controls  on  our  free  eco¬ 
nomy.  They  want  us  to  curtail 
our  most  cherished  liberties  while 
we  live  with  uncertainty  and  fear 
— They  want  us  to  live  more  and 
more  on  a  constant  war  footing 
without  being  at  war,  without  ’oe- 
ing  at  peace. 

Crucial  Time  in  History 

“This  is  a  crucial  time  in  the 
destiny  of  our  nation;  in  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  all  mankind.  The  remain¬ 
ing  free  peoples  of  the  world  must 
be  strengthened  and  defended  — 
the  infant  United  Nations  must  be 
fostered,  encouraged,  and  staunch¬ 
ly  upheld  by  all  of  its  free  mem¬ 
bers.  But  this  is  not  enough. 

“We  must  speedily  rearm  West¬ 
ern  Europe  or  it  will  be  taken 
from  us  and  used  against  us.  We 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose — we 
must  give  increasing  aid  to  those 
countries  who  will  bear  the  first 
shock  of  battle. 

“We  are  approaching  our  final 
hour,  our  final  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  the  peace  that  has  twice  in 
our  lifetime  escaped  us.” 


terial  will  be  beamed  toward  ser¬ 
vice,  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  family. 

Mrs.  Doris  Lockerman,  Consti¬ 
tution  Associate  Editor  who  has 
also  been  serving  as  Woman’s  Edi¬ 
tor,  is  giving  up  her  duties  in  both 
positions  and  will  confine  her  work 
to  her  daily  column,  “Let’s  See 
Now”  and  any  other  work  Ae 
chooses. 

Society  news  will  still  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Constitution,  but,  said 
Managing  Editor  Lee  Rogers,  it 
will  be  tailored  for  the  new  d^ 
partment.  For  instance,  a  it- 
porter  writing  about  a  party  wiD 
look  for  and  point  up  ideas  that 
someone  else  giving  a  party  might 
want  to  use. 

There’ll  be  stories  on  menu 
planning,  home  decorating,  etc., 
also  stories  on  how  to  plant  a 
garden,  paint  your  house,  etc. 

■ 

Tennessee  Papers 
Unaffected  by  Strike 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.  —  The 
walkout  of  union  printers  on  the 
Press-Chronicle  (morning,  ev^ 
ning  and  Sunday  )  on  Nov.  4  has 
had  little  effect  on  publishing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Publisher  Carl  A. 
Jones. 

Between  25  and  40%  of  adv«- 
tising  copy  is  being  reproduced 
by  the  engraving  process  while 
other  composition  is  by  Teletype¬ 
setters,  Mr.  Jones  said  this  week 

“The  number  of  pages  print^ 
daily  and  Sunday  have  been  main¬ 
tained  about  on  a  par  with  the 
same  month  of  1949,”  he  added. 
“The  total  volume  of  advertising 
has  been  approximately  15,000 
lines  more  for  the  first  25  days  of 
November  as  compared  with  the 
;ame  period  of  1949.  Most  « 
this  added  linage  has  been  loctt 
Classified  linage  also  increased  by 
5,600  lines.” 

■ 

A-Seminor  for  Press 

Norman,  Okla.  —  Oklahoins 
newspaper  editors  have  been  i^ 
vited  to  a  press  seminar  on  atomic 
energy  at  the  University  of  Okls- 
homa  here  Dec.  9-10. 
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Washington  Post 
In  Colorful  New  Plant 


Washington — The  new  address 
of  the  Washington  Post  is  1515 
L  Street,  N.W. 

The  seven-story  building  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  contains  more 
than  120,000  square  feet,  double 
the  former  plant  capacity. 

The  front  is  of  gray  limestone, 
with  black  granite  trim  around 
the  main  entrance. 

The  interior  color  scheme.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Philip  L.  Graham  said,  was 
planned  by  professional  decorators 
with  an  eye  to  cheerfulness,  good 
visibility  and  efficiency.  Walls 
throughout  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  are  of  easy-to-clean  buff- 
colored  tile,  with  the  presses  paint¬ 
ed  a  light  green. 

{Continued  on  page  59) 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Bus  Ham  enjoys  the  comforts  of  partitioned  space 
in  his  generous  portion  of  120.000  square  foot  area.  (At  left)  A  view 
of  the  library  as  seen  across  city  room  counter 


Oregonian 

Centennial 

By  Clcdre  Lyon 

Portland,  Ore.  —  An  anniver- 
!>ary  without  band,  spotlights,  a 
gala  open  house  or  a  300-plus- 
page  edition,  marks  the  Ore¬ 
gonian's  10  0th 
birthday,  Dec.  4. 

In  the  words  of 
Managing  Editor 
Robert  C.  Not- 
son,  the  Orego¬ 
nian  “did  not 
desire  to  mark 
such  a  milestone 
by  issuing  a  pa¬ 
per  noticeable 
mainly  by  its 
bulk.”  Instead,  P 

the  aim  is  to 

give  a  bit  of  the  centennial  flavor 
to  the  readers  every  day  in  De¬ 
cember. 

General  Manager  M.  J.  Frey 
stated:  “Breaking  away  from  tra¬ 
dition  in  observing  such  events,  we 
decided  to  pioneer  a  new  idea — a 
month-long  observance  of  100 
Years  of  Headlines.” 

“In  this  way  only,”  he  explained, 
“could  the  full  brilliance  of  the 
region’s  century,  its  events  and 
the  people  be  adequately  covered.” 

Seeking  Oldest  Reader 

As  a  result,  all  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  efforts  were 
directed  toward  making  December 
a  Centennial  Month. 

During  this  month  readers  will 
find  a  daily  100-year  picture  page, 
plus  special  features  and  flash¬ 
backs  recapturing  the  drama  of 
events  headlining  the  century. 
With  a  total  of  some  1,500  news 
pages  planned  during  December, 
the  month  becomes  a  vivid  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  history  and  human  in¬ 
terest. 

Readers  are  helping  in  the  quest 
for  the  paper’s  “oldest”  reader. 
Plaques  will  be  awarded  to  coun¬ 
ty  and  regional  winners  and  the 
one  who  has  read  the  paper  for 
the  greatest  number  of  years. 
Readers  have  also  been  invited  to 
send  in  old  pictures  of  local  in¬ 
terest. 

Circulation  Manager  L.  J.  Cas- 
cadden  states  that  his  Centennial 
month  has  been  met  with  more 
than  favorable  reception  by  new 
and  old  subscribers  alike.  For  a 
month  the  circulation  department 
has  concentrated  on  Centennial 
Month  orders. 

Under  the  direction  of  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  George  P.  Griffis, 
transit  dash  cards,  vendor  stand 
cards,  bumper  banners,  lapel 
badges  and  special  sales  material 
was  prepared,  carrying  the  theme: 
“Relive — 100  years  of  headlines.” 
Live  and  transcribed  copy  flooded 
radio  stations  during  the  latter 
part  of  November. 

Officially  launching  the  Decem¬ 
ber  observance  will  be  a  birthday 


-  and  Scott  as  owners,  manager  and  are  vilified  as  ‘Reds’  and  ‘fellow 

C”OlOn]*nf  6S  editor,  has  come  to  be  newspaper  travelers’  by  hysterical  citizens." 

legend.  The  Oregonian  is  one  of  A  survey  of  the  status  of  civil 
m  B  the  very  few  newspapers  that  has  liberties  on  college  campuses  has 

lOT*  fl  passed  a  century  mark  under  the  also  begun,  with  19  colleges  par- 

A  AWAAhAA  same  ownership.  ticipating.  College  newspapers  at 

True  to  its  beginning,  the  Ore-  Harvard.  Yale,  Brown,  Wisconsin, 
gonian  has  pioneered  many  events.  University  of  California  at  Los 
A  Mr  Before  1865  it  had  brought  the  Angeles,  North  Carolina.  Smith, 

Fr<»v  saiH  thic  nf  the  ^^sf  telegraphed  news  from  across  Florida  State,  Colunibia.  Pennsyl- 

Frey  said  this  will  be  one  of  the  .  _  ^  pt  vania.  New  York  University,  Bard, 

™fhatX  adv'rtL^g’Uy'vfes  in  the  country  to 

with  editorial  ntatter  for  historic  Sgin. '‘Sn.a";Ld‘"SL,S 

Fonr  ton  narrifr  ated  Press,  and  pioneered  Wire-  agreed  to  handle  the  job  and  pub- 

Four  top  carrier-salesmen  on  u  .  •  .u  Northwest'  it  was  'ish  local  and  national  results. 

Dec.  1  carried  advanced  proofs  of  ’  Snecial  material  for  the  weekiv 

the  120-page  paper  to  the  gover-  ^e  early  papers  to  divorce  been  p  epared  and 

nors  of  Idaho,  Washington,  British  Sted  5hroSJh  such  cent^a^^^^^^ 

which  formerly  comprised  the  Ore-  ®  .  .  og_„biican  Partv  Union. 

w°as  newspaper  .P  ^  jp  pther  media,  articles  and 

iomluL  tv,..  tor.  f  .K  n  Sticking  to  Mr.  Pittock’s  early  programs  have  been  scheduled.  A 
Actually,  the  story  of  the  Ore-  .  .  ,  .  .  .  Oreoonian  dramatization  is  planned  for  the 

gonian  is  the  story  of  the  pioneer  £  “nji^minentlv  a  Spa-  NBC  radio  network  on  the  even- 

Ii'Sn7oStif?’  “  I^r”  She  paper  won  the  UniversRy  ing  of  Dec.  13.  ACLU  board 

wo-man  force-^he  founding  edi-  ^  Missouri  Award  in  1940.  This  members  will  also  appear  on  ra 

sist^m  H^^ry  L  Sk!  i^  cited  the  Orgonian  as  “more  than  ‘*'\“"trtTc'le  or  civil  rights  by 

the  paper  has  multiplied  to  a  staff  rhe^NoS^^ra  p^rt  S  the  wimarn  S  White  Jr.:  tS 

of  nearly  700,  more  people  than  rgoion  ”  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  will  ms 

there  were  in  Portland  a  century  a  muiti-million  dollar  i"  This  Week.  Sunday  mag^ne 

I  -son  k  K  plant,  the  Oregonian  starts  its  sec-  ''upplement,  as  part  of  the  Bill  sf 
From  scarcely  2(W  subscribers  ^be  R'ghts  commemoration.  ACLU 

circulation  has  climbed  to  a  few  Uajig-.v,:.  executives  all  of 

under  a  quarter-million,  making  it  l^h^m  have  had  long  and  distin-  Materials  and  information  o. 
the  largest  newspaper  north  of  Los  j^^d  careers  as  Oregonian  em-  ‘he  ACLU  project  may  be  oh- 
Angeles.  ......  m  i  Fr».,  tamed  from  their  headquarters. 


the  largest  newspaper  north  of  Los  j^^d  careers  as  Oregonian  em-  ‘he  ACLU  project  may  be  oh- 
Angeles  -pbese  are:  M.  J.  Frey,  their  headquartei^ 

Years  of  Brilliance  general  manager;  Arden  X.  Pang-  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 

When  Harvey  W.  Scott  joined  born,  business  manager;  Philip  H.  N.  Y. 
the  staff  in  1865,  it  marked  the  be-  Parrish,  editor  of  the  editorial  Officers  Listed 

ginning  of  40  years  of  editorial  page;  and  Robert  C.  Notson,  man-  Officers  of  the  organization,  in 
brilliance.  The  team  of  Pittock  aging  editor.  addition  to  Mr.  Malin,  are  Roger 


the  staff  in  1865,  it  marked  the  be-  Parrish,  editor  of  the  editorial  Officers  Listed 

ginning  of  40  years  of  editorial  page;  and  Robert  C.  Notson,  man-  Officers  of  the  organization,  in 
brilliance.  The  team  of  Pittock  aging  editor.  addition  to  Mr.  Malin,  are  Roger 

N.  Baldwin,  attorney,  who  is 

^  chairman,  national  committee; 

|0  Ernest  Angell,  attorney,  chairman, 

A  LU  I^UJr  wy  board  of  directors;  MorrU  L 

U_  V  •  Ernst,  attorney,  general  counsel; 

W  ■"inril  T  1  ACi  “"‘I  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  attor- 

.  ney,  general  counsel. 

Among  the  newspaper  people  on 

A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  of  the  stat-  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  co-  the  board  of  directors  are  Mrs. 
us  of  civil  liberties  has  begun  operating  dailies  are  prepared  to  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  18  news-  run  articles  covering  their  local  August  Heckscher  of  the  New 
papers  in  major  cities  across  the  situation  as  well  as  the  national  York  Herald  Tribune,  as  well  as 
country  for  publication  on  Bill  of  story  to  be  released  from  either  Mr.  White. 

Rights  Day,  Dec.  15,  under  spon-  New  York  City  or  Washington.  On  the  national  committee, 
sorship  of  the  American  Civil  Among  the  subjects  covered,  along  with  lawyers,  clergymen. 

Liberties  Union.  according  to  a  suggested  question-  teachers,  actors,  magazine  editors, 

Patrick  Murphy  Malin,  execu-  naire  prepared  by  ACLU,  will  be  writers  and  publicists,  are  Mat 
tive  director  of  ACLU,  reported  frgg  press,  free  speech,  freedom  Lerner,  New  York  Post  column- 
this  week  that  cooperating  news-  of  assembly,  academic’  freedom,  '**1  Elmer  Davis,  columnist  and 
papers  included  the  Providence  thg  relation  of  church  and  state!  radio  commentator;  Will  Rogers. 
(R.  1.)  Bulletin,  San  Francisco  freedom  of  belief,  the  right  of  I''-  co-publisher  of  the  Beverly 

(Calif.)  Chronicle,  St,  Louis  fair  trial,  labor  relations,  race  re-  Hills  (Calif.)  Citizen, 

(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch,  Cincinnati  lations,  international  civil  liber-  Union  has  no  cause  to 

(O.)  Post.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  ties  and  general  civil  liberties.  other  than  civil  liberties, 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  Philadel-  .  .  ACLU  states  in  its  bulletin.  “It 

phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Editorial  Suggested  defends  the  civil  liberties  of  every- 

(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  Trenton  (N.  “Today,  it  often  takes  real  cour-  body,  even  those  whose  anti- 
J.)  Times,  Hartford  (Conn.)  age  to  speak  up  for  civil  liberties,”  democratic  opinions  it  abhors  and 
Courant,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon,  ACLU  said  in  an  editorial  sug-  opposes;  but,  in  order  to  do  so.  it 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  gested  for  Dec.  15  publication,  bars  from  its  governing  bodi« 
Tribune,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  “On  the  one  hand,  those  who  ex-  and  staff  those  who  hold  such  anti- 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  Chi-  pose  the  aims  of  Communism,  democratic  beliefs  —  Communists, 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun  Times,  Miami  pointing  out  that  it  enslaves  the  Fascists,  Ku  Kluxers  and  other 

IFls,)  Herald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  mind  and  destroys  all  personal  adherents  of  totalitarian  doc- 

Register  Tribune  and  the  Christian  freedom,  are  denounced  as  ‘reac-  trines.” 

Science  Monitor,  tionaries’  and  ‘fascists’  by  home-  Dec.  15,  1950,  the  organizatkw 

Each  paper  will  have  exclusive  grown  Reds.  On  the  other  hand,  noted,  is  the  159th  anniversaiy  of 
coverage  in  its  city.  In  addition  those  who  are  opposed  to  Com-  the  signing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
to  the  papers  already  listed,  others  munism  but  insist  that  the  consti-  amending  the  United  States 
are  expected  to  join  in  before  the  tutional  rights  of  all  Americans —  stitution.  The  event  is  observed 
end  of  this  week.  even  Communists — be  protected,  annually. 
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Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  Trenton  (N. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROVERSY.  AS  THE  CARTOONISTS  SEE  IT 


ALL  HANDS  ON  DECK 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


WANT  YOU  TO  MEET  MY  BOYS' 

Wood,  Richmond  (\’a.)  Nea’s  Leader 


HE  MIGHT  OFFER  TO  'RECOGNIZE' 

Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 


Last  Billy  Rose 
'Horseshoes' 
Column  Dec.  4 

Showman  Billy  Rose  is  discon¬ 
tinuing  his  three-a-week  “Pitch¬ 
ing  Horseshoes”  after  the  column 
of  Monday,  Dec.  4,  due  to  health 
considerations.  General  Manager 
Henry  M.  Snevily  of  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Rose's  column  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  for  two  weeks  while  he 
was  undergoing  an  operation. 

The  columnist  said  the  tele¬ 
vision  program  based  on  his  writ¬ 
ings  for  the  lust  five  years  will 
continue  as  he  is  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  its  production.  Mr.  Rose 
is  also  owner  of  the  Diamond 
Horseshoe,  New  York  nightspot, 
and  of  the  Ziegfeld  theatre. 

Substitute  Column  Offered 

Mr.  Rose’s  daily  newspaper 
subscribers — said  to  number  about 
400 — are  being  offered  a  substi¬ 
tute  column,  “The  Old  Second 
Guesser,”  by  John  N.  Wheeler, 
Bell’s  president. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  veteran  newspa¬ 
perman.  was  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  later  a  baseball 
writer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
before  entering  the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  goal,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Rose,  will  he  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“The  pieces  will  be  about  var- 
ioi's  subjects  and  characters  I 
have  met  in  my  life,”  said  Mr. 
Wheeler.  “I  hope  they  will  turn 
out  to  be  humorous,  because  any¬ 
thing  amusing  ought  to  be  wel¬ 
come  in  these  trying  days.” 

The  syndicate  head  filled  in  for 
Mr.  during  the  latter’s  three 
months’  trip  around  the  world  in 


early  1949.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  col¬ 
umns  got  a  good  reception  from 
editors  at  that  time  and  some  re¬ 
quested  that  he  write  his  own 
column,  Mr.  Snevily  pointed  out. 
Since  Mr.  Rose’s  return  in  April. 
1949,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  a  once-a-week  column  for 


Wheeler  Rose 


North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  Bell  affiliate. 

The  three-a-week  Wheeler  col¬ 
umn  will  begin  with  the  release 
of  Wednesday,  Dec.  6. 

“Pitching  Horseshoes”  was  the 
outgrowth  of  ads  Mr.  Rose  wrote 
for  the  Diamond  Horseshoe.  He 
offered  his  “Advertorials”  free  to 
newspapers  before  his  columns 
were  syndicated  by  Bell  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1946. 


Soldier  to  Get 
Flag  for  Korea 

Baltimore — Pfc.  Randolph  E. 
Mather  won’t  be  unprepared  when 
his  Second  Infantry  Division  out¬ 
fit  captures  its  next  town  in  Korea. 

A  king-sized  American  flag  is 
on  its  way  to  him.  courtesy  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post,  in  response 
to  a  letter  which  said: 

“I  was  wondering  if  you  could 
send  me  an  American  flag  to  raise 
over  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  we 
capture  on  the  way.” 
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Patri  Sorry, 
Readers  End 
Protest  Notes 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Public  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  now-famous  “child 
appeal”  television  ad  endorsed  by 
Angelo  Patri  persuaded  the  editors 
of  the  Rwhester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  to  get  the  facts  behind 
the  ad.  and  its  readers  appreciated 
it. 


has  done  much  to  soothe  the 
troubled  waters  in  the  Rochester 
area.  Not  only  did  readers  stop 
writing  protests  at  the  ad  and 
the  paper’s  carrying  the  Patri  col¬ 
umn,  there  were  also  about  a  half- 
dozen  letters  lauding  the  D&C  for 
its  enterprise.  Before  the  protests 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  more  than 
20  indignant  letters  were  received 
by  the  editor. 

■ 

Dayton  Civic  Club 
Honors  ‘Deke'  Young 


A  telephone  interview  with  Mr.  Dayton.  O.  —  Dwight  Young. 
Patri — whose  daily  column  is  a  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jour- 
long-standing  D&C  feature — was  nal  Herald,  has  been  named  one 
published  on  the  editorial  page 
Nov.  22.  Preceded  by  a  brief  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  the  psychologist’s 
statement  explained  why  he  felt 
justified  at  the  time  to  endorse 
the  ad,  although  he  later  came  to 
see  its  fallacy. 

Mr.  Patri  said,  in  part:  "When 
I  saw  the  ad  ( I  did  not  see  it  un¬ 
til  after  it  was  published) — when  I 
saw  that  ad.  1  was  shocked,  just  as 
shocked  as  anybody  else  would 
be.  I  had  made  a  mistake.  That 
was  plain.  I  was  in  the  wrong 
business.  Like  a  shoemaker,  it  is 
best  to  stick  to  one’s  last. 

“I  was  sorry,  and  promptly  with¬ 
drew  the  ad.  I  apologized  to  my  the  National  Cash  Register  Co. 
friends.  I  hope  they  will  forgive  The  tribute  to  Mr.  Young  said, 
me.  ...  I  am  deeply  sivrry  that  1  in  part: 

hurt  them.”  “Few  persons  have  read  Deke 

The  editorial  commented:  “If  Young  without  benefit  to  them- 
you  agree,  why  not  write  him  a  selves  and  their  community, 
letter  in  care  of  this  newspaper?”  “With  no  apparent  attempt  to 

While  letter  response  was  light  lead  or  push.  Deke  walks  along 
in  comparison  to  the  flood  of  pro-  beside  you  in  his  writing,  talking 
tests  against  the  original  advertise-  in  a  quiet,  conversational  tone, 
ment.  the  writers  were  unanimous  but  giving  it  to  you  straight  from 
in  commending  the  D&C  for  get-  the  shoulder.” 
ting  the  facts  and  publishing  them.  Mr.  Young  is  president  of  the 
Some  others  shouted  “Bravo”  for  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
publishing  the  original  letters  of  Editors.  He  writes  his  column, 
protest.  “Talking  It  Over,”  three  times  a 

Judging  by  the  tone  of  letters,  week.  Almost  weekly,  he  writes 
it  would  appear  the  D&C  approach  “The  Publisher’s  Corner.” 


of  Dayton’s  two 
“m e  n  of  the 
year.” 

The  honor  was 
bestowed  by  the 
Dayton  Bicycle 
Club  for  “out¬ 
standing  contri¬ 
butions  to  civic, 
community  and 
national  1  i  f  e.” 

The  club  is  com¬ 
posed  of  civic 
and  business 
leaders. 

Sharing  the  distinction  is  S.  C. 
Allyn.  president  and  director  of 


Young 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Christmas  Card  Ads? 
Get  Ready  for  1951! 


By  Lawrence  Farr  ant 

More  than  $105,000,000  will 
be  spent  before  Dec.  25  this  year 
for  Christmas  cards  but  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  record-high 
sum  will  have  filtered  through  to 
newspapers  for  advertising  space 
paid  for  by  card  publishers. 

Why  so  little?  According  to  ac¬ 
count  executives  in  New  York 
agencies,  it’s  simply  tradition. 

But,  they  said — asking  not  to  be 
quoted  directly,  newspaper  space 
salesmen  could  work  to  change 
the  situation. 

Among  the  leading  greeting  card 
publishers,  only  a  handful  run  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Greeting 
Card  Publishers,  who  do  about 
80%  of  the  business  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  don’t  advertise  in  any  me¬ 
dium. 

Budgets  Reviewed 

Hall  Bros.  Co.,  biggest  of  them 
all,  spends  about  $700,000  a  year 
on  advertising— but  where  does  it 
go?  The  firm’s  budget  for  news¬ 
papers  in  1949  was  less  than  $25,- 
000,  keeping  it  otf  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  list  of  big  newspaper 
space  buyers.  According  to  the 
Publishers  Information  Bureau, 
Hall  spent  $649,530  on  radio  time 
last  year,  and  very  little  on  maga¬ 
zines. 

Rust  Craft  Publishers,  Inc.,  also 
failed  to  get  on  the  Bureau’s  list. 
But,  according  to  PIB,  they  spent 
$57,552  on  magazine  space  in 
1949,  nothing  on  radio. 

Still,  the  picture  wasn’t  all  black. 
The  Gibson  Art  Co.,  another 
greeting  card  publisher  serving  in¬ 
dependent  retailers,  paid  $197,985 
for  newspaper  space,  according  to 
Bureau  figures.  This  was  a  rise 
from  1948’s  $190,263. 

And  Norcross,  Inc.,  also  among 
the  top  card  firms,  put  out  $141,- 
211  for  space  in  papers,  a  jump 
from  the  $109,286  of  the  previous 
year. 

Some  in  Classified 

Other  national  advertisers  among 
the  card  trade  firms,  some  spend¬ 
ing  minor  amounts  in  newspapers, 
according  to  trade  reports,  were 
the  Artistic  Card  Co.,  Wallace 
Brown,  Inc.,  Chilton  Greetings 
Co.,  Harry  Doehla  Co.,  Thomas 
Doran  Cheerful  Card  Co.,  Elmira 
Greeting  Card  Co.,  New  England 
Art  Publishers  and  Phillips  Card 
Co. 

Significantly,  this  last  group 
aims  its  ads  at  getting  agents  to 
peddle  the  cards  from  house  to 
house,  rather  than  at  the  house¬ 
wives  and  wage-earners  who  buy. 
Most  of  such  advertising  tends  to¬ 
ward  classified  columns  rather 


than  display  cla:isifications. 

Does  all  this  mean  the  adver¬ 
tisers  depend  on  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  with  dealers?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  No. 

Publishers  of  cards  prefer  to 
spend  promotion  money  on  serv¬ 
icing  point-of-sale  programs  and 
stock  control  systems.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  they  refuse  to  go  along  with 
coop)erative  advertising. 

But  will  this  go  on  forever? 
Maybe  yes,  maybe  no.  There  is 
considerable  dispute  whether  the 
money  spent  on  stock  control  sys¬ 
tems  pays  off  for  the  publisher. 
Too  many  retailers,  agency  men 
report,  take  advantage  of  publish¬ 
ers’  willingness  to  install  inven¬ 
tory  controls  for  anyone  who  asks 
for  them.  Some  letailers  are  said 
to  be  shifting  from  one  brand  to 
another  every  year. 

There's  Local  Business 

Meanwhile,  one  account  execu¬ 
tive  said,  newspapers  could  try 
another  tack.  Space  salesmen 
should  work  on  the  retailers  and 
agents.  Instead  of  relying  on  dis¬ 
plays  and  personal  visits  to  homes 
and  offices,  the  sellers  of  the  cards 
might  be  convinced  they  would 
reach  more  people  through  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

Or  ad  techniques  used  by  florists 
could  be  used.  Florist  associations 
in  various  communities  often  pool 
resources  to  take  space  urging 
newspaper  readers  to  consider 
flowers  the  ideal  gift.  Such  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  might  work 
for  greeting  cards,  it  was  said. 

Although  most  of  the  business 
on  retail  levels  rings  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  the  month  before  Christmas, 
space  salesmen  should  remember 
that  greeting  cards  sell  year 
around. 

Christmas  itself  has  many  an¬ 
gles.  Early  next  February,  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  reaching  for  their 
outlets  with  the  1951  line.  By 
August,  cards  will  be  on  display 
in  summer  resorts. 

It’s  only  the  last-minute  shop¬ 
per  and  the  extra  name  on  the  list 
that  calls  for  a  card  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  25.  Now  is  the  time,  ad 
agency  men  say,  for  newspaper 
space  salesmen  to  be  thinking 
about  Christmas — Christmas,  1951. 

'King-Size  Gas  Buy' 

Chicago  —  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana)  is  featuring  its  new 
1951  Red  Crown  gasoline  as  the 
“king-size  gas  buy”  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaper  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  campaign. 

Ads  are  appearing  in  1,722 
newspapers,  including  543  dailies 
and  1,179  weeklies. 


Unscheduled  Job 
For  New  Presses 

Baltimore  —  A  broken  water 
main  Tuesday  night  resulted  in  an 
unscheduled  workout  for  presses 
in  the  Simpapers  new  building, 
now  near  completion. 

The  break,  in  a  40-inch  high 
pressure  line,  cut  off  water  in  the 
mechanical  departments.  Occur¬ 
ring  shortly  before  the  first  edition 
was  to  be  printed,  pressroom 
crews  were  rushed  six  blocks  to 
the  new  building  where  the  edi¬ 
tion  was  printed.  Restoration  of 
water  service  brought  operations 
back  to  the  old  plant. 

Cleveland  Ad 
Plan  Endorsed 
For  Builders 

Cleveland  —  The  Cleveland 
News  is  selling  real  estate  dis¬ 
play  ads.  even  though  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Cleveland  builders  are 
sold  out. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  sales 
pitch  can  be  attributed  to  Wally 
Irwin,  real  estate  display  ad  sales¬ 
man.  It  consists  of  cooperative 
advertising  by  members  of  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of 
Greater  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Irwin  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  institutional  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  when  governmental  controls 
forced  a  cutback  in  home  build¬ 
ing,  with  resulting  falling  sales 
of  real  estate  advertising  space. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Irwin  plugged 
his  plan  with  J.  J.  Madigan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Home  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  idea  is  that  the  local 
builders,  through  the  association, 
participate  in  a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  once  a  month  at  a  cost 
of  $10  each.  The  make-up  of  the 
page  consists  of  individual  busi¬ 
ness  cards  with  each  of  the  65 
Cleveland  merchant  home-builders 
separately  printed.  The  card  keeps 
the  builder’s  name  in  front  of 
the  public  and  gives  the  builders’ 
association  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  views  on  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

Builders,  who  may  not  have 
homes  at  the  time  for  sale,  are 
able  to  keep  their  names  before 
the  public  at  low  cost.  When  they 
do  reach  a  period  of  selling,  the 
business  card  advertisement  can 
be  pulled  out  and  an  ad  can  be 
run  on  an  accompanying  page. 

The  idea  has  gone  over  so  well 
that  it  has  become  a  fixture  for 
the  Cleveland  home-builders,  who 
individually  claim  they  are  getting 
much  more  than  $10  a  month 
back  in  good  will  with  the  public. 

The  Cleveland  builders  passed 
the  idea  on  to  their  national  head¬ 
quarters:  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  News,  is  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  its  affiliated  local 
chapters  and  newspapers. 


Chevrolet  Ads 
For  Next  Year 
Same  As  in  '50 

Chevrolet  car  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  in  1951  will  be  “on  a  par" 
with  those  of  1950.  General  &les 
Manager  W.  E.  Fish  told  a  news 
conference  this  week. 

Automobile  editors  and  writen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
came  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  party 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  ’51  Chev¬ 
rolet.  I 

Among  newspaper  executives  at  I 
the  reception  were  Gardner  Cowles, 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune;  William  Randolph  Hearst, 

Jr.,  New  York  Journal- American 
and  American  Weekly;  William  A. 
Robinson.  New  York  Herald  Trilh 
line;  and  Robert  J.  Feemster,  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

“This.”  said  Mr.  Fish,  “is  really 
a  Press  Preview  because  you 
gentlemen  are  seeing  the  new 
model  before  our  dealers  see  it." 

Approximately  $3,500,000  will 
be  spent  by  dealers  on  Announce¬ 
ment  Day  promotion  and  festivi¬ 
ties,  Dec.  9.  with  the  hope  of 
luring  3.500,000  potential  pros¬ 
pects  into  their  showrooms,  Mr. 
Fish  said. 

In  11  months,  he  related.  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  sold  1,800.000  cars  and 
trucks  of  1950  model,  and  7,500 
dealers  have  on  hand  an  average 
of  four  and  one-half  1950  cars. 
There’s  no  reason,  Mr.  Fish  said, 
for  any  of  them  to  sell  these  can 
at  a  loss,  since  there  is  an  un¬ 
usually  strong  market. 

“It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  sell 
1951  cars,  without  aggressive  and 
dominant  sales  promotion,”  Mr. 
Fish  declared.  “We  aim  to  make 
the  public  understand  all  of  the 
values  in  our  product.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  will  be  on  a 
par  with  those  of  1950.” 

Newspapers  Basic 
In  Introducing  Ford 

The  1951  Ford  cars  are  being 
introduced  with  sales  themes  em¬ 
phasizing  product  quality  and 
durability  as  well  as  new  styling, 
according  to  Gordon  C.  Eldredge. 
manager  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  Ford  Division.  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Eldredge  said  newspapers 
were  selected  as  the  basic  media 
for  introductory  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  their  flexibility  in  fitting 
the  current  market  and  production 
conditions.  Magazines  will  be  used 
for  follow-up  advertising. 

Introductory  ads  sponsored  by 
the  company-dealer  cooperative 
fund  will  appear  in  4,400  weekly 
and  1,600  daily  newspapen  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  46,000.000  circula¬ 
tion  in  5,200  cities.  These  include 
pre  -  announcement  advertisemeuts  | 
and  two  follow-up  insertions. 

Ford  dealer  advertising  com- 
mittees  also  will  use  about  4,100  I 
weekly  and  1,400  daily  neswspi-  I 
pers  in  more  than  5,000  cities.  • 
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Marketing  "Data 

for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Mar¬ 
ket  Survey  Department  can 
assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data 
for  Cleveland.  Write  for 
information. 


Your  sales  program  may  be  as  superb  an  instrument 
as  a  champion’s  60  pound  bow.  But,  as  that  bow 
is  useless  without  an  arrow— and  a  target— so  your  sales 
program  needs  a  vehicle  and  a  market  if  it  is  to 
sell  cars.  One  of  the  most  important  markets  is  the 
Cleveland  area,  among  the  nation’s  leaders  in  new  car  sales. 
And  in  Cleveland,  you  need  the  Plain  Dealer,  long  a 
leader  in  new  passenger  car  lineage.  The  P.  D.’s  intensive 
and  extensive  coverage  of  this  tremendous 
Cleveland  market  is  a  major  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  Cleveland’s  high  new  car  sales  record. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Qiicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Anfeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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W.  D.  Parsons  Retires, 
S  &  T  Promotes  Fisher 


Minneapolis — W.  D.  Parsons, 
director  of  circulation  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  will 
retire  from  that  post  Dec.  31,  he 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  one  of  the  real 
“deans”  of  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  business,  having  been  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  since  it  began  publication  in 
1920.  and  subsequently  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune. 


Named  to  succeed  Mr.  Parsons 
as  S  and  T  circulation  director  is 
M.  F.  Fisher,  assistant  circulation 
director  since  1937,  and  a  veteran 
of  30  years  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  work. 

Mr.  Parsons  started  in  newspa- 
paper  circulation  work  with  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily  News  in 
1903,  and  worked  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  before  coming  to 
Minneapolis  in  1909  to  join  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Wrote  First  Subscription 

He  left  a  position  as  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Journal 
to  become  circulation  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Star,  forerunner  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  points  out,  “I  had  to  help 
raise  the  money  to  get  the  original 
Star  operating.  I  was  a  circulation 
director  for  nearly  a  year  before 
we  had  printed  a  single  copy  to 
circulate.” 

Mr.  Parsons  recalls  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  wrote  the  first  subscription 
for  the  new  paper. 

The  Star  had  a  daily  circulation 
of  about  25.000  in  1920-21.  its 
first  year. 

Today  the  Minneapolis  Star 
(evening)  and  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  have  a  combined 
daily  circulation  in  excess  of  480,- 
000.  The  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  circulation  now  is  more 
than  610,000. 

■‘We  had  a  carrier  force  of 
about  180  that  first  year  of  the 
Star,”  Mr.  Parsons  recalls.  ‘“Today 
the  Star  and  Tribune  have  more 
than  8,5(X)  carrier  salesmen  in 
Minnesota,  North '^nd  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Western  Wisconsin — the 
largest  carrier  organization  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  world.” 


Mr.  Parsons  believes  the  biggest 
over-all  change  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  operations  during  his  time 
has  been  “the  switch  from  selling 
newspapers  almost  entirely  through 
subscriber  contests  and  premium 
deals  to  selling  newspapers  on 
their  merits  and  contents.” 

The  newspaper  circulation  busi¬ 
ness  is  fundamentally  like  any 
other  business,  Mr.  Parsons  feels. 
‘‘The  objective  always  must  be  to 
obtain  more  subscribers,  because 
the  payoff  in  any  business  is  in 
expansion.” 

He  was  born  in  England  and 
came  to  the  United  States  as  an 
infant.  He  is  a  member  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  and  an 
honorary  member  of  Northern 
States  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

One  of  the  six  city  district  man¬ 
agers  on  the  Star  when  it  published 
its  first  issue  in  August,  1920,  was 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  he,  too,  has  been 
with  the  Star,  and  the  Star  and 
Tribune  ever  since.  Both  men  were 
newspaper  cariers  as  youths. 

Mr.  F'isher’s  Interests 

Mr.  Fisher  started  newspaper 
circulation  work  as  a  part  time 
telephone  solicitor  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  News.  His  career 
with  the  Star  and  Tribune  has  in¬ 
cluded  assignments  as  city  district 
man,  supervisor  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities,  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  and  for  the  past  13 
years,  assistant  circulation  director. 

He  is  particularly  interested  in 
programs  to  improve  the  training 
and  education  opportunities  for 
newspaper  carrier  salesmen.  He  is 
closely  identified  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  an¬ 
nual  $5,000  college  scholarship 
program,  under  which  $250  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
20  carriers  each  year. 

■Mr.  Fisher  feels  that  “the 
shadow  of  Communism  over  the 
world  makes  being  a  newspaper 
carrier  salesman  more  important 


and  significant  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

“The  lessons  of  business  train¬ 
ing.  salesmanship  and  free  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise  that  young  men 
learn  today  as  newspaper  carriers 
are  a  basic  training  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  that,  added  to 
school  training,  produces  better 
citizens  and  leaders  for  tomor¬ 
row,”  he  believes. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  born  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  He  is  a  member  of  ICMA. 
a  vicepresident  and  director  of 
Central  States,  and  a  member  of 
Northern  States  associations. 

■ 

'51  Dairy  Products 
Promotion  Planned 

Chicago — The  American  Dairy 
Association  is  planning  a  series 
of  monthly  selling  events  in  1951, 
backed  by  expanded  advertising 
under  the  60-day  set-aside,  it  was 
announced  here  following  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  ADA  at  Des 
Moines.  la. 

The  session  set  $2,500,000  as 
the  advertising  set-aside  goal  in 
1951  as  the  first  step  in  a  projec¬ 
ted  $5,000,000  annual  advertising 
set-aside.  The  60-day  ADA  set- 
aside  calls  for  dairy  farmers  to 
contribute  one  cent  a  pound  but- 
terfat  sold  during  that  period. 

ADA  plans  to  again  tie-in  with 
other  trade  groups  and  food  com¬ 
panies  in  sponsoring  a  series  of 
special  selling  events  and  dairy 
festivals. 

■ 

Blue  Monday 

Tucson,  Ariz.  —  Caught  in  a 
newsprint  pinch,  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  are 
using  blue  paper  for  Monday  edi¬ 
tions  for  16  weeks. 

■ 

Society  Editor  Heads 
Boston  Veterans 

Boston — Rose  Walsh,  society 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  became 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Veteran 
Journalist  Association,  when  .she 
succeeded  William  A.  Tighe  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  at  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  last  week. 

Oldest  member  present  was  Jef¬ 
ferson  Parker,  98,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  defunct  Boston  Star. 


RICH  AND  INDEPENDENT 

Has  more  buying  power  than  the  State  of  Kansas  .  .  . 
spends  twice  as  much  on  retail  purchases  as  Pittsburgh 
...  is  naturally  independent.  It’s  California’s  big 
inland  market — the  Billion  Dollar  Valley  of  the  Bees. 
And  the  only  way  to  cover  it  is  to  advertise  in  its  own 
leading  papers — ^The  Sacramento  Bee,  The  Modesto 
Bee  and  The  Fresno  Bee.  Check  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
or  write  McCL.\TCHY  NEWSPAPERS.  Sacramento 
4.  ('.alifornia. 


Branham-men  are  seasoned 
advertising  counselors.  Mar* 
ket  and  media-wise  they  are 
in  constant  daily  contod 
with  all  factors  who  develop 
national  advertising  policy 
and  campaigns.  Branham  is 
a  sales  organization  repr^ 
senting  leading  media  and 
serving  national  advertisers. 

May  we  help  you? 

Call  a  Branham* 
man  today. 


THEkJJ 

BRAHHAM 

COMPANY 


^atiauuU 

(i.eyx/ieAe4ttcilU}e.i 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlan'c 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Ve'^C'  ■ 
in  Francisco  Los  Angi.  ^ 
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This/  toO/  is  Philadelphia 


a  statistical  accident 


supermarkets  and  branches  of 
city  department  stores. 

Glenside  has  no  daily  paper.  So 
41%  of  the  families  read  The 
Inquirer  . . .  shop  The  Inquirer. 

To  reach  the  entire  market ...  to 
cover  the  city,  as  well  as  the  rich 
13-county  area  (a  total  of  over 
4,400,000  persons)  .  .  .  make 
sure  your  advertising  is  in  The 
Inquirer.  It’s  the  only  way  to 
reach  ALL  OF  AMERICA’S  3RO 
Market  ! 


You  won’t  find  Glenside  in  any 
Census  figures.  It  would  be  a  city 
anywhere  else  in  the  U.S.A.,  but 
not  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
For  Glenside  (estimated  popula¬ 
tion  14,000)  is  in  two  separate 
townships  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.  This  is  another  indi¬ 
cation  that  in  Philadelphia  usual 
market  guides  can  misguide  you. 

Yet  Glenside  is  only  20  minutes 
from  central  Philadelphia.  Most 
shopping  is  done  locally  in  large 


Philadelphia  Preterm  The  Inquirer 


Cxcluavo  Advtrtiang  RaprasantoHvas;  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232j  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578. 
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l^cpreScn  tative 


Press  Group  Weighs 
Admitting  ^-Enemies 

An  extraordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion  has  been  called  Dec.  18  to 
consider  repeal  of  wartime  rega- 
lations  barring  members  of  ew- 
my  countries,  so  as  to  admit 
Western  German  correspondents 
now  accredited  to  the  U.  S.  Got. 
ernment  and  the  United  Nations, 
and  Japanese  correspondents  who 
may  become  accredited. 

The  resolution  was  offered  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  by  Dr. 
Hans  Steinitz  and  it  was  decided 
to  have  a  special  meeting  for  a 
full-dress  debate.  The  meeting  wiO 
be  in  the  Newspaper  Guild  Build¬ 
ing,  133  West  44th  Street. 


'wApaper 


Len  Claims  Good  Ads 
Make  Good  Papers 

By  James  L  CoUings 


Well,  and  now  we  come  to 
Len,  who  is  smart  like  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  gray  like  in  55 
years  and  dignified  like  in  clergy¬ 
man  and  face-lined  like  in  good 
living  and  conservative  like  in 
Westchester  Republican. 

“Gee,”  said  Leonard  Lyon  Mar¬ 
shall,  “Fm  afraid  you  can’t  be 
flippant  with  me  because  I’m  not 
colorful.  But  I’ll  start  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.” 

Before  he  does,  an  introduction: 
This  is  the  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
newspaper  representatives.  He  is 
also  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Man’s  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  out  of  Yale  and  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  out  of  WW  1. 

.  Contact  Pays  Off 

“My  father,”  Len  said,  “had  a 
stationery  and  printing  business 
in  Chicago,  and  his  oldest  cus¬ 
tomer  was  Victor  F.  Lawson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
That’s  how  I  happened  to  go  over 
in  1920  and  land  a  job  on  the 
News  as  a  salesman  in  the  display 
advertising  department.” 

At  that  time,  John  B.  Wood¬ 
ward  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  News  and  ran  his  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  business  in  New  York. 
He’d  spend  one  month  in  Chicago, 
the  next  in  New  York. 

Three  years  after  joining  the 
News.  Len  went  to  work  for  Mr. 
Woodward  and  covered  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  territory.  “1  commuted 
from  New  York  to  Philly.”  Len 
said,  “and  after  18  years  of  it  1 
got  to  know  every  tree  and  sign¬ 
post  enroute.” 

When  JBW  sold  out  and  be¬ 
came  inactive  in  1941,  Len  was 
made  president. 

“And.”  he  explained,  “March 


sented  one  ot  them,  the  Los  An-  into.  fective  1 

geles  Times,  for  51  years,  you  “l  don’t  want  to  sound  smug  Georg 
know,  and  our  average  length  of  about  this,  but  I  think  the  busi-  pany,  w 
service  is  25.  ness  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  Angeles. 

“Speaking  of  newspapers.  I  be-  world.  It  has  the  variety  and  The 

lieve  the  newspaper  story  is  taken  drive  and  excitement  of  a  news-  quartere 
for  granted  by  many  people,  in-  paper.  ice  Closi 

eluding  the  biggest  advertisers.  “And  to  be  successful  in  it.  you  the  Clos 
The^  newspaper  has  become^  such  a  have  to  like  to  win — ^just  for  the  advertisi 
habit  that  people  are  inclined  to  sake  of  winning.”  Perry  gi 

forget  how  terrifically  vital  and 
responsive  it  can  be. 

“It  behooves  all  representatives 
of  newspapers  continually  to  drive 
home  this  message — that  good  ad¬ 
vertising  in  good  papers  will  sell 
an  enormous  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  ideas. 

“The  representatives,  by  the 
way,  in  their  daily  calls  are  more 
and  more  bringing  constructive 
ideas  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
rather  than  spending  all  their  time 
on  strictly  competitive  selling. 

“This  leads  to  a  higher  respect 
for  newspapers  and  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  to  make  greater  use  of  them.” 

Len  pointed  his  right  forefinger. 

Which  he  does  constantly,  as 
though  he  had  a  little  bird-dog 
blood  in  him. 

“If,”  he  pointed,  “I  make  any 


Buyers  of  space 
find  more  than 
rates  and 
circulation 


Almost  automatically,  when 
you're  putting  together  a  list  of 
newspapers  for  a  consumer  pro¬ 
duct  campaign,  you  turn  to 
SRDS  for  circulation  figures 
and  rates. 

But  what  about  the  other  things 
you  need  to  know  when  you’re 
deciding  which  papers  are  best 
for  your  product? 

Many  newspapers  are  running 
Service-Ads  alongside  their  list¬ 
ings  in  the  SRDS  Newspaper 
Section  and  in  SRDS  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  to  help 
you  find  this  “other”  informa¬ 


tion,  too  .  .  .  quickly;  right 
where  you  normally  look  for 
media  and  market  facts — Sen* 
ice-Ads  like  the  one  above  tells 
you  about  a  new  survey  on 
brand-preferences  and  buying- 
habits. 

There’s  an  average  of  75  pages 
of  such  additional  media  and 
market  information  in  the 
monthly  issues  of  SRDS  News¬ 
paper  Section  alone.  Thai’s 
why  it  pays,  when  you’re  work¬ 
ing  with  SRDS,  or  with  SRDS 
CONSUMER  MARKETS,  to 
check  the  Service-Ads  as  well 
as  the  listed  data. 


HASTE! 


How  much  linage  did  you  sell 
this  big  newspaper  advertiser? 
How  well  do  his  key  buyers 
know  your  newspaper? 


Swift,  Complete  Coverage  of 
World  News  in  PICTURES— 
Direct  to  Your  Office  via 
ACME  TELEPHOTO  Network 
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MEAT  PRICES  .  .  from  steer  to  steak 


[*  I  f  f  I  I  i*}  • 


steak 


'.Ji 


m 


1000  lbs.  Steer 

at  26<  per  lb. 

Packer  pays 


600  lbs.  Beef 

at  42y2i  per  ib. 

Retailer  pays 


Rib  « 

rump  roo.H 
Chuck  roa«l 

Horn  burg  wr, 
•I.W  b«.f 


US.  PRia  TOTAL 
io  95i  $38.00 


80  85^  68.00 


70  75^  52.50 

100  55^  55.00 


^  160  50^  80.00 

40  5^  2.00 


540  63i 


540  lbs.  Retail  Cuts 

(including  shop  fats) 

Consumer  pays 

$33855 


For  livestock  raising  to  be  profitable, 
farmer's  return  must  cover  mainte¬ 
nance  of  breeding  stock,  feed  and 
labor  costs,  land  use  and  the  grower's 
time  for  the  three  years  it  takes  to 
produce  a  good-grade  steer. 


*Vatue  of  by-products,  such  as  hides, 
fats,  hair,  animal  feeds,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  typically  offsets  packers'  dress¬ 
ing,  handling  and  selling  expenses,  so 
that  the  beef  from  a  steer  normally 
sells  at  wholesale  for  less  than  the 
live  animal  cost. 


Retail  markup  must  cover  such  costs  os  rent, 
labor,  depreciation  on  equipment  and  fix¬ 
tures,  etc.,  as  well  as  shrinkage  in  weight  of 
beef  carcass  when  converted  intoeetail  cuts. 
Prices  are  averaged.  In  some  stores  they 
were  lower.  In  some  charge-and-deliver 
stores  or  in  high-cost  areas,  they  were  higher. 


Based  on  market  reports  of  the  USDA  for  good-grade  beef  steers  and  good-grade  carcass  beef,  Chicago  style  cutting,  and  on 
average  retail  prices  for  good-grade  meat,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Chicago,  during  1949. 

A  good  look  at  this  chart  quickly  provides  answers  to  a  lot  of  questions  people  ask  about  meat. 
For  example,  it  shows  why  sirloin  steak  from  a  26ff-per-pound  steer  may  cost  85^  over  the 
counter,  and  why  a  meat  packer  can  sell  beef  for  less  than  he  paid  for  the  animal  ”on  the  hoof.” 

Efficiency  in  saving  by-products  as  well  as  meat — and  not  economic  legerdemain — makes 
this  possible.  It  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  meat  moves  from  farmer — to  packer — to  store 
at  a  lower  service  cost  than  almost  any  other  food. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Beadguartera,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U,S» 
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^  yp  Ilere's  what  W.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Managing  Editor  of 

. .  .:^^-  -  ••  ••  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  STATES  (only  newspaper  in 

America  which  has  won  two  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Awards  for  Courage, 
1939,  1945)  wrote  us  recently  about  WESTBROOK  PEGLER: 

"Incidentally,  if  the  national  reaction  to  PEGLER  is  the  same  as  we 
have  had  here,  he  is  probably  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  Time 
was  when  an  anti-PEGLER  letter  in  the  People's  Letter  Column  drew 
five  more  anti-PEGLERS.  Now  an  anti-PEGLER  letter  draws  10 
pro-PEGLERS. 

Has  this  reaction  set  in  elsewhere?  f  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  asks. 

The  answer  is  YES,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  swing  is  to  PEGLER. 

Why?  Simply  because  the  people  are  beginning  to  think  and  act 
as  Westbrook  Pegler  has  thought  all  along. 


LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  LAST  ELECTIONS. 


IN  OHIO 


IN  CALIFORNIA 


PEGLER  (Ohio  circ.  more  THE  PEOPLE  sent  Senator 
than  900,000)  backed  Taft  back  to  Washington 
Taft  as  an  honest  states-  with  an  overwhelming 
man.  He  hit  campaign  majority.  He  even  car- 
tactics  of  the  unions;  crit-  ried  the  labor  centers, 
icized  Democratic  for¬ 
eign  policy,  pounded  the 
Communists. 


IN  NEW  YORK 


PEGtEK  (Col.  circ.  700,- 
000)  tore  apart  Jimmy 
Roosevelt's  record,  gave 
Representative  Nixon  a 
boost  for  his  part  in  the 
Hiss  case. 


THE  PEOPLE  voted  down 
Roosevelt  in  a  landslide, 
sent  Rep.  Nixon  back  to 
Congress,  a  clear  winner 
over  Helen  Gahagon 
Douglas  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration  policies  for 
which  she  stood. 


IN  MARYLAND 


PEGLER  (Baltimore  circ. 
more  than  200,000)  sup¬ 
ported  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy's  investigation  of 
Communism  in  the  State 
Department  and  other 
parts  of  the  government. 
Renewed  his  attacks  on 
Communists  every¬ 
where. 


THE  PEOPLE;  Rejected 
long-time  Senator  Mil¬ 
lard  Tydings,  accused  by 
the  Republicans  of 
"whitewashing"  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  investigations. 
Sent  a  Republican  to 
Washington  instead. 


PEGLER  (N.  T  circ.  more  THE  PEOPLE  gave  Gov- 
than  1,300,000)  lauded  ernor  Dewey  a  rousing 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  vote  of  confidence,  sent 
"one  of  our  few  truly  him  to  Albany  for  a  third 
honest  politicians  and  a  term  by  a  thumping 
fine  executive."  500,000  majority 


In  such  key  states  as  Illinois  (Pegler  circ. 
650,000) ;  Tennsylvania  (Pegler  circ.  1,315,- 
000);  Connecticut  (Pegler  circ.  200,585); 
and  the  majority  of  all  other  states  the  results 
were  the  same-THE  PEOPLE  AND  WEST- 
BROOK  PEGLER  WERE  AMAZINGLY 
CLOSE  TOGETHER— convincing  proof  that 
Westbrook  Pegler’s  courage  in  choosing  his 
ground  and  standing  firm— despite  wide  criti¬ 
cism— has  now  been  justified  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


Thanks  for  asking  us  about  WEST¬ 
BROOK  PEGLER,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  as  strong  a  voice  in  New 
Orleans  as  wherever  else  he  is  printed. 


For  PEGLER 


column  terms— 
phone  or  wire  F.  J.  NIGHT,  Gen’I  Sales  Mgr 


KING  FEATURES  S 

Ea»t  45th  Street  iV 


Army  Tells  How 
Casualty  Report 
Is  Speeded  Up 

Faster  reporting  of  casualties 
from  the  Korean  War  is  described 
by  Adjutant  General  Edward  F. 
VVitsell  in  the  Army  Information 
Digest  for  Novemlwr. 

The  present  system  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  reports  from  Tokyo 
by  electrical  message  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
when  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  the  civilian  newspaper  war 
correspondent  was  to  visit  the 
battlefields  and  hospitals  and  com¬ 
pile  lists  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
to  publish  in  their  papers,  says 
General  Witsell. 

“Today,”  he  continues,  “the 
correspondents  in  Washington  are 
presented  with  the  lists  as  soon 
as  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  compile  them.  Nowadays  the 
family  of  a  fighting  man  need 
not  read  the  newspapers  in  fear 
and  trembling  lest  they  discover 
their  loved  one's  name  in  the  lists. 
Prior  to  public  release  the  emer¬ 
gency  addressee  receives  notifica¬ 
tion  by  telegram,  followed  by 
confirming  letter  and  in  some 
cases  of  wounded  personnel  by 
airmail  progress  reports.  Each  wire 
or  letter  is  written  by  some  re¬ 
sponsible  person. 

“Even  so.  the  Department  of 
the  Army  is  moving  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  speed  of  cas¬ 
ualty  reporting.  Experiments  are 
being  conducted  in  photoelectric 
transmission  of  the  typed  message 
from  the  Army  Adjutant  Gener¬ 
al's  Casualty  S^tion  to  commer¬ 
cial  telegraph  companies. 

“The  casualty  reporting  system 
now  in  effect  is  substantially  the 
same  as  was  used  during  World 
War  II,  with  one  slight  exception. 
In  that  war.  machine  record  cards 
were  sent  through  theater  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  War  Department. 

“Today,  however,  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  Far  East  Com¬ 
mand,  transmits  battle  casualty 
reports  (and  some  non-battle  re¬ 
ports)  by  electrical  message.  A 
series  of  five-letter  code  words 
has  been  devised  to  cover  all  pos¬ 
sible  categories  of  battle  casual¬ 
ties  from  'killed  in  action'  to  ‘se¬ 
riously  ill.’  Other  code  words 
cover  non-battle  casualties;  still 
others  describe  the  nature  of  the 
casualty  itself,  pay  and  duty  status 
of  the  individual  and  progress 
toward  recovery. 

“As  a  result,  casualty  records 
now  flow  swiftly  to  Army  head¬ 
quarters  in  Korea,  then  to  Tokyo 
and  on  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office  where  they  are  made  ready 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
disseminate  to  news  media  after 
the  emergency  addressee  has  been 
notified. 

“Gathering  the*  actual  records 
on  the  battlefield,  however,  is  al¬ 
ways  going  to  be  diflScult  and 
time-consuming.” 


THE  COLD  WAR  is  the  real  thing  for  John  Rich,  left,  INS  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  wears  what  the  well-dressed  war  correspodent  in  Korea 
dons  these  days,  as  he  interviews  civilians  near  Cbosin  Reservoir 
in  the  north. 

Pace  Named  Printers  End 

To  Allentown  7-Mo.  Strike 

Advertising  Post  At  Waukesha 


Allentown,  Pa.  —  Robert  C. 
Pace,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and 
advertising 
director  of  the 
Danville  (III.) 

Commercial 
News  for  20 
years,  has  been 
named  assistant 
advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  News¬ 
papers. 

The  NAEA 
secretary-treasur- 

er’s  office  will  be  moved  to  Allen¬ 
town  and  housed  in  the  Call- 
Chronicle’s  plant. 

The  Call-Chronicle  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Vice- 
president  Samuel  W.  Miller  to 
the  position  of  acting  advertising 
director.  He  replaces  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  C.  Curtis,  who  has  been 
recalled  to  active  service  with  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Pace  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  carrier  and  printer’s 
devil  on  the  Rich  Hill  (Mo.) 
Daily  Review.  He  worked  on  the 
Fayette  (Mo.)  Advertiser  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  joining  the  Dan¬ 
ville  paper  in  1928.  Mr.  Pace 
has  been  secretary  -  treasurer  of 
NAEA  since  1946. 

■ 

Houston  Weeklies 
Group  to  Expand 

Houston — Elevation  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  R.  E.  (Bob)  Smith  to  the 
post  of  chairman  of  the  board 
and  plans  for  an  enlarged  plant 
and  the  addition  of  several  pa¬ 
pers  were  announced  this  week 
by  Irvin  H.  Brackman,  president 
of  Times  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  several  community  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Brackman  said  several  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  seven  papers  already 
published  by  his  firm  are  planned. 
Other  plans  call  for  the  expansion 
of  the  plant  building. 


Waukesha,  Wis. — The  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union.  Local 
545,  has  ended  its  seven-month- 
old  strike  against  the  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman  and  withdrawn  its 
picket  line. 

The  end  of  the  strike  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  Mrs.  Josephine  You- 
mans,  publisher,  by  a  union  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  two  members  of 
the  local  have  made  application 
for  re-employment.  In  recent 
weeks  only  a  token  picket  line 
was  maintained  around  the  Free¬ 
man  building,  composed  of  two 
former  employes.  Most  of  those 
who  left  their  jobs  April  22,  have 
found  other  employment. 

Twelve  members  of  Local  545 
walked  out  of  the  Freeman  com¬ 
posing  room  after  Joseph  Sher¬ 
man,  chapel  chairman,  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  allegedly  interfering 
with  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  union  started  picketing 
immediately. 

With  the  help  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Freeman  employes,  the  news¬ 
paper  continued  to  publish  with¬ 
out  missing  a  single  issue.  The 
commercial  printing  department 
also  continued  to  function. 

Within  three  days  after  the 
strike  was  called,  the  Freeman  in¬ 
stalled  automatic  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  started  to  recruit  a  new 
composing  room  force.  The  me¬ 
chanical  force  has  been  at  full 
strength  for  several  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  G.  H.  Koenig,  editor  of 
the  Freeman,  but  the  newspaper 
has  accepted  the  applications  of 
the  two  union  members  and  will 
re-hire  them  as  vacancies  occur. 

In  an  effort  to  settle  the  strike, 
the  Freeman  in  June  offered  to 
re-employ  three  members  of  the 
local  union  at  once  and  for  a 
period  of  six  months  to  re-hire 
such  other  help  from  the  ranks 
of  the  union  as  these  men  were 
needed,  it  was  stated.  This  offer 
was  rejected  and  picketing  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  announcement  that 
the  pickets  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  plant. 


Thomson  Adds 
Port  Arthur 
To  His  Group 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. — Pub 
of  the  Port  Arthur  News-Chr, 
announced  this  week  the 
has  been  sold  to  a  new  co 
and  on  Jan.  1  will  become 
dated  with  the  Thomson 

E.  B.  MacKay,  president  of 
News-Chronicle  Publishing  i 
said  he  and  his  partner,  D. 
Harrison,  secretaiy-treasurer, 
continue  in  active  management 
til  Dec.  31. 

Angus  C.  MacKay,  ma 
editor  of  the  News-Chronicle, 
be  president  of  the  new  co 
to  be  known  as  News-Ch 
Ltd.,  and  C.  B.  Binder,  ad 
ing  manager,  will  be  a  di 
and  general  manager.  O.  F.  Y 
who  has  been  with  the  I 
Chronicle  for  43  years,  will 
tinue  as  editor. 


A  “trade”  has  resulted  in 
change  of  ownership  of  the  H 
County  (Tex.)  News. 

Keith  Guthrie,  publisher  of 
News  since  1940,  has  ann 
he  will  assume  publication  of 
Taft  (Tex.)  Tribune.  Henry 
Richards,  former  publisher  of 
Tribune,  will  take  over  the  N 
“He  wanted  a  smaller  pa 
and  I  wanted  a  larger  one,”  Ift 
Guthrie  said  in  announcing  the 
changes. 


J.  C.  Hopkins,  publisher  of  the 
Stilwell  (Okla.)  Democrat-Jourmi, 
sold  the  paper  recently  to  Clad 
Coble. 

*  •  * 

John  Pemberton,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (W^) 
Journal  for  seven  years,  and  editor 
of  the  Palouse  (Wash.)  Republic 
for  five  years,  has  purcbas^  the 
Mission  Beach  (Calif.)  Cflii/or 
nian,  a  weekly,  from  Mrs.  Georfe 
Breidford. 

*  «  * 

Clarence  O.  Jones,  publisher  o( 
the  Kensington  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Kensington  Topics,  one  ol 
the  oldest  community  newspapen 
in  Buffalo.  N,  Y.,  from  William 
E.  Adams,  its  publisher  for  the 
last  25  years.  The  combined  new 
paper  will  be  known  as  the  Ken¬ 
sington  News-Topics. 

•  *  • 

Two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Cedarville  (O.)  Herald  and  the 
Greene  County  Journal  of  James¬ 
town,  O.,  have  been  sold  by  Thim 
man  Miller,  Jr.  to  his  brothft 
Eugene  J.  Miller.  Lee  Taylor  « 
Chagrin  Falls  has  taken  charge  of 
the  papers  for  the  new  owner. 

*  *  • 

The  Franklin  (W.  Va.)  Nenn 
Post,  weekly,  which  has  been  pw 
lished  for  14  years  by  EaA 
Forsythe,  has  been  purehasM  W 
R.  H.  Haskell,  publisher  of  » 
Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin,  dail- 
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RECORDAK  FILM  READER 
MODEL  MPE 


^”*350 

f.o.b.  iMorMl  Racerdak 
branch  offica 


Here— at  surprisingly  //^\ 

low  cost — is  a  high-quality  If 

Film  Reader  which  will  enable  even  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  come  when 
bulky  back  issues  are  put  on  Recordak  Microfilm. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  important  features  you’U 
find  in  the  Recordak  MPE — all  designed  to  give  you 
fast,  convenient  film  reference  at  a  new  low  cost. 

*  It’s  extremely  compact . . .  fits  on  a  desk  (or  table)  top. 
And  it  weighs  less  than  fifty  pounds,  which  means  it  can 
be  moved  about  at  will. 

*  It  has  a  reflection-type  reading  screen,  conveniendy 
located  at  desk  level.  The  surface  is  matte-finished  to  re¬ 
duce  glare ...  is  shielded  on  3  sides  against  room  lighting. 

*  It  has  a  fixed  magnification  ratio  of  19  to  1 — especially 
practical  for  reading  newsfmper  pages  photographed  at 
reduction  rados  of  16  to  1  or  20  to  1. 

*  It  keep>s  your  film  in  sharp  focus  at  all  times — when 
you’re  whisking  through  a  roll . . .  and  when  you’re 
concentrating  on  one  "page.” 


•  It  has  an  improved  "travel”  mechanism  which  allows  you 
to  advance  or  rewind  your  films  smoothly,  swiftly. 

All  these  features  contribute  to  speed,  ease,  convenience. 
And  there  are  other  important  advances,  as  you  will 
see,  when  you  get  complete  information  on  the  new, 
economical  Recordak  Film  Reader,  Model  MPE. 

Write  today  .  .  .  telling  us  approximately  how 
many  pages  your  newspaper  publishes  a  year.  We 
can  then  show  how  inexpensively  you  can  bring 
the  advantages  of  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  to, 
your  plant.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


{Svbtidiary  of  fotfmon  KodiA  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  newspaper  application 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade~mark 


low  cost 

o 

Recordok  Film  Reader 
especially  designed 
for  Newspapers 
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Rosicrucian  Order 
Leans  Heavily  on  Ads 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Jose,  Calif. — ^Advertising  is 
playing  a  vital  role  in  advancing 
the  ancient  Rosicrucian  order 
throughout  large  portions  of  the 
globe,  according  to  Ralph  M. 
Lewis,  head  of  AMORC,  here. 

This  enabled  the  Ancient  Mys¬ 
tical  Order  of  Rosae  Crucis  to 
preserve  its  British  organization 
despite  war  and  to  re-develop  its 
French  lodges.  Despite  continued 
world  turmoil  it  is  now  operating 
from  international  headquarters 
here  on  a  greater  plane  than  ever 
before,  he  reported. 

AMORC’s  “progressive  promo¬ 
tion” — as  Mr.  Lewis  terms  adver¬ 
tising — of  the  Rosicrucian  order 
now  appears  in  100  American 
newspapers,  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  Great  Britain, 
throughout  Latin  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Australia,  India,  Egypt — 
in  fact,  in  most  of  the  globe  out¬ 
side  the  iron  curtain. 

$135,000  Postage  BUI 

Two  large  staffs  here  prepare 
both  advertising  and  AMORC  ma¬ 
terial  in  English  and  Spanish. 
There  are  advertising  offices  also 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Australia. 
The  French  organization  prepares 
material  for  France,  French  Indo- 
China,  Syria  and  other  areas 
where  that  language  prevails. 

As  the  establishment  of  the 
Rosicrucians  pre-dates  the  use  of 
printing,  its  adaptation  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  its  needs  are  the  more 
amazing.  Advertising  has  assisted 
in  developing  a  membership  which 
results  in  an  annual  AMORC 
headquarters  postage  bill  of  $135,- 
000.  More  than  8,000,000  pieces 
of  literature  are  mailed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  yearly,  Mr. 
Lewis  reports. 

Readers  of  the  newspapers  in 
which  AMORC  ads  appear  month¬ 
ly  total  27,500,000  persons.  The 
mail  reading  department  here 
reads  7,000,000  words  monthly — 
“or  the  equivalent  of  160  standard 
sized  volumes  of  300  pages  each 
of  approximately  145  words  to 
the  page.” 

Basic  copy  for  the  translators 
Is  prepared  and  handled  here  by 
Richard  Jorgensen  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  bearing  his  name. 
In  addition  are  advertising  offices 
abroad  for  the  order’s  convenience 
and  necessity — “for  we  have  found 
that  today,  despite  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  efforts  toward  unity,  there  is 
a  very  intense  nationalism,”  Mr. 
Lewis  observed. 

Keyed  Copy  Essential 

Long  experience  in  international 
a^ertising  has  brought  out  many 
difficulties  in  handling  this  type 
of  copy.  In  Latin  America,  the 
newspapers  appear  -to  have  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  using  new  coupon  keys — 
“and  in  this  type  of  advertising. 


keyed  copy  is  an  essential,”  Mr.  * 
Lewis  observed. 

Skilled  translators  are  a  key  to 
understanding,  both  by  advertis¬ 
ing  media  and  by  readers.  But  the  ' 
tearsheet  problem  multiplies  on  an  ; 
international  basis. 

“Sometimes  we  never  get  ' 
them,”  Mr.  Lewis  confessed. 
“Sometimes  we  even  have  trouble 
getting  the  bills — although  that 
problem  is  a  rarity. 

“But  don’t  think  these  people 
we  deal  with  globally  are  not 
smart,  efficient,  and  fine.  It’s  just 
that  they  do  business  differently, 
in  some  cases.” 

In  copy  preparation,  the  use  of 
local  analogies  is  very  important, 
AMORC  has  found.  These  are  lo¬ 
calized  according  to  country  in  re¬ 
leases. 

“In  England,  we  were  told  quite 
frankly  that  to  obtain  the  right 
psychological  impetus,  we  should 
use  a  local  address.  But  I  must 
say  that  Great  Britain  is  quite 
Americanized,  in  methods,  com¬ 
pared  to  other  parts  of  Europe.” 

Reports  Close  to  Libel 

Rosicrucian  advertising  presents 
special  problems  in  addition  to 
its  international  scope.  Today,  de¬ 
spite  years  of  advertising,  there 
exists  confusion  over  what 
AMORC  is,  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

“Some  editors,  for  example, 
jump  at  conclusions  and  have  per¬ 
mitted  reports  bordering  on  libel 
to  appear  about  us,”  Mr.  Lewis 
charged.  “Because  of  our  symbols 
— the  cross  and  the  opening  rose 
— some  think  we  are  a  religious 
group.  We  are  not.  Some  think 
we  are  a  social  order.  We  are  not 
that,  either.” 

The  Rosicrucian  order  stands 
for  a  philosophy  obtained  by  un¬ 
derstanding  through  the  studies  it 
offers.  The  first  three  degrees  of 
the  order  are  preliminary  tests 
offered  to  see  if  the  new  member 
is  to  proceed  further,  he  said.  Nor 
are  the  Rosicrucian  studies  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  material  benefits 
other  than  those  resultant  from 
the  broadening  of  the  individual, 
he  observed. 

“The  Rosicrucian  Order  unites 
into  one  livable  philosophy,  meta¬ 
physical  idealism  and  such  practi¬ 
cal  sciences  as  physics,  biology 
chemistry,  physiology  and  psychol¬ 
ogy.”  it  was  pointed  out.  First 
printed  information  appeared  in 
the  17th  century,  but  the  begin- 

AD  MEN! 

for  CHRISTMAS! 

Our  unusuBl  Christmaa  editorial  pajrea  hare 
been  sold  by  papers  over  the  country  for  years, 
l^e  1950  mesMRe  li  atronff,  most  appeallnRt 
Exclusive  publication  liahu  and  mala.  $10. 
Write  or  wire  for  proofs.  W.  H.  DAVIS 
Adrertialne.  Asheville.  N.  C. 


nings  trace  back  to  1500  B.  C. 

Introduced  to  this  country  in 
1694,  it  was  expanded  and  reor¬ 
ganized  in  1909  and  in  1916  the 
order  established  a  headquarters 
for  the  Americas  here  under  the 
late  Dr.  H.  Spencer  Lewis.  Im- 
perator.  The  present  head  of  the 
order  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Lewis. 

Established  at  the  International 
headquarters  here  by  the  non¬ 
profit  foundation  directing  the 
order  is  a  center  for  schooling, 
instructing  and  aiding  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Included  is  the  Rosicru¬ 
cian  Egyptian,  Oriental  Museum, 
a  planetarium,  scientific  labora¬ 
tories,  lodge  hall  and  class  rooms. 
■ 

Governor,  Senator 
From  Fourth  Estate 

Oklahoma  City — Two  former 
newspapermen  were  elected  to 
high  office  in  Oklahoma. 

Johnston  Murray,  former  Tisho¬ 
mingo  reporter  and  ad  salesman, 
was  elected  to  a  four-year  term 
as  governor,  and  Rep.  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  former  reporter  for  the 
Oklahoma  News,  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Murray’s  opponent,  J.  O. 
Ferguson,  is  editor  of  the  Pawnee 
(Okla.)  Chief.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Alexander,  who  fell  before  the 
popular  Monroney,  was  a  World 
War  11  correspondent  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times  and  for  the  Christian 
Evangelist. 

The  Governor-elect  was  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Dallas  News  and 
staff  reporter  for  the  Davis 
(Okla.)  News  and  .irdmore 
(Okla.)  Ardmoreite. 

■ 

Texas  Ads  Asked 

State  Sen.  Rogers  Kelley  of 
Edinburg,  Tex.,  has  announced  he 
will  introduce  in  the  Legislature 
a  resolution  calling  for  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment 
whereby  the  state  can  appropriate 
money  to  advertise  Texas. 

■ 

War  Pix  in  Library 

Philadelphia — The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  has  donated  30.000 
World  War  II  photographs  to  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library. 


D.  C.  Coverage 
By  AU  Media 
To  Be  Studied 

Washington — A  series  of  pioj. 
ects  to  improve  Washington  cover¬ 
age  through  a  “solid  front  of  co¬ 
operation”  by  ail  media  correspon¬ 
dents  got  under  way  this  week 
when  a  special  committee  of  the 
Congresional  galleries  met  ngdtf 
chairmanship  of  Bascom  Timmou. 

Possible  results  of  the  studiet 
include  merger  of  press,  radio, 
and  periodical  galleries;  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  credential  h 
substitution  for  the  several  oo« 
in  use;  creation  ot  a  committee  to 
act  for  all  media  in  improving  ro 
lations  with  news-producing  feder¬ 
al  agencies. 

One  of  the  purposes  discussed 
was  ousting  lobbyists,  “five  per¬ 
centers,”  and  special  interest  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  press  conferences 
to  which  they  now  are  admitted 
This  has  been  found  particularly 
true  of  the  newer  agencies  where 
the  distinction  between  legitimate 
press  and  “tipster”  service  is  not 
always  clearly  defined  and  ob¬ 
served. 

Another  objective  in  the  general 
goal  of  improved  coverage  is  freer 
and  faster  flow  of  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  from  agencies,  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  news  relations  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Ruled  out  of  consideration  ii 
the  exploratory  meeting  was  any 
motive  of  censuring  any  media  rep¬ 
resentative  for  his  methods  gener¬ 
ally  or  specifically.  There  will  be 
no  policing  of  expression. 

The  committee  was  appointed 
by  William  F.  Arbogast  (AP), 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  press  gallery  corre^xm- 
dents. 

■ 

New  Iowa  Weekly 

The  News  Guide,  a  standard 
8-column  weekly,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Audubon,  la.,  by  Cam¬ 
eron  Ross,  who  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  a  shopper’s  guide,  now  discon¬ 
tinued.  Joe  Sklenar,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  Audubon’s  other  p^ 
per,  the  Advocate  Republican,  is 
managing  editor. 


THERE'S  ALWAYS  A  SCRAMBLE 
FOR  THE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER! 


Significant,  Isn’t  It, 
r  the  eagerness  with  which 
every  member  of  every 
family  makes  a  dash  for 
the  home  newspaper.  Father, 
mother,  the  young  folks,  the 
grandparents. 

Human  news  is  the  very 
natural  magnet.  Yet  the 
advertising  holds  an  almost 
equal  attraction.  What  are 
local  stores  featuring?  Ad-  i 
vertlsing  speaks  a  universal 
language  of  reader-interest, 
reader-needs,  consumer  satis¬ 
faction. 
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Some  Claim  Stalin 


Is  Greatest 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

There  he  was  —  New  York 
Sunday  Times  -  sized  and  curly 
gray — blue-eyed  handsome  and  a 
former  collegiate  wrestler  and  39 
and  gosh  knows  making  how 
much  and  a  third  cousin  of  F.D.R. 

He’s  a  pitchman  (at  parties). 
He’s  a  guy  with  three  laughs  to 
your  one.  He’s  a  shell-game  ar¬ 
tist  (at  parties — “It’s  just  a  hob¬ 
by”),  an  ex-law  student,  a  once- 
upon  -  a  -  voyage  ordinary  seaman 
who  saw  most  of  the  world.  He 
is  an  account  executive  and  a 
vicepresident  and  the  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  advertising 
agency. 

'Such  Interesting  Money’ 

George  Wolf,  same  agency,  says 
he  believes  Frank  will  be  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  business  one  of 
these  soon  days.  George  is  the 
same  person  who  has  said:  “In 
the  advertising  business,  the  peo¬ 
ple  aren't  much,  but  you  meet 
such  interesting  money.”  George 
thinks  Frank  is  much,  money  or 
no. 

Anyway,  there  he  was — Frank 
E.  Delano,  lying  full  stretch  on 
an  office  sofa,  head  resting  against 
a  camera  case. 

The  big  guy  had  his  statement 
all  written  out.  Said  he  was  tired 
of  some  of  the  highblown,  dry 
stuff  he’d  been  reading  lately  on 
advertising  and  thought  he  would 
offer  something  a  little  different. 

“If  you  don’t  like  it,”  he  said, 
“we’ll  throw  it  out  and  try  an¬ 
other  approach,” 

His  sentences,  however,  were 
enjoyed,  and  here  they  are,  and 
if  you  don’t  like  them,  see  Frank 
and  he’ll  buy  you  a  Rheingold 
Beer  (one  of  his  accounts). 

“Who,”  began  his  paper,  “is 
the  greatest  advertising  man  in 
the  world  today?” 

Guy  Named  Joe 

If  you  see  red  at  his  answer, 
it’s  only  because  Frank  says  some 
people  think  Stalin  is  the  greatest 
adman. 

“Stalin,”  his  statement  contin¬ 
ues,  “has  a  proved  campaign  for¬ 
mula  to  sell  the  idea  of  commu¬ 
nism  through  millions  of  outlets 
in  the  markets  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

“He  has  very  good  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  use  every  known 
media  to  stump  competition.  In 
opening  up  new  tests.  Joe’s  spe¬ 
cialists  employ  self  -  liquidating 
premiums,  personal  interviews, 
posters,  editorial  support  of  the 
product,  demonstrations,  and  ra¬ 
dio — all  at  no  discount,  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis. 


Adman 


“The  flexible  nature  of  Krem¬ 
lin  planning  lends  itself  to  market¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  a  moment’s 
notice  upon  advice  from  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  field. 

“Some  people  think  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  qualifies  as  the  greatest  ad¬ 
man,  even  though  he  may  lose  his 
most  important  account  in  1952. 
He  has  demonstrated  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  sales  promotion 
technique  in  reaching  his  custo¬ 
mers  that  rivals  his  old  boss’  abil¬ 
ity. 

“Undaunted  by  competition’s 
pressure  and  advanced  Nielsen’s 
on  buying  habits.  Truman  went  to 
the  people  with  an  irresistible  give¬ 
away  deal.  But  he  hasn’t  followed 
through  and  his  foreign  and  Mid¬ 
dle  West  business  is  off  percept¬ 
ibly.  His  accounts  are  in  trouble, 
the  themes  are  wearing  thin,  and 
he  ought  to  call  a  plans  board 
meeting. 

Selling  the  U.  S. 

“My  nomination  is  the  man — 
whoever  he  is — who  someday  in 
our  lifetime  really  merchandises 
the  American  story  to  the  world’s 
billions  who  would  be  eager  to 
accept  it  if  someone  could  only 
get  through  to  them. 

“Advertising’s  responsibility  has 
been  dissected  at  hundreds  of 
meetings,  but  I  think  there  is  one 
great  responsibility  above  most 
others.  &I1  free  enterprise  in 
weak  markets  the  way  certain 
products  are  merchandised  and 
advertised.  Free  enterprise  versus 
communism  is  the  No.  1  world 
product  choice  today. 

“If  you  have  a  good  product, 
well  merchandised  and  advertised, 
history  proves  that  you  come  out 
on  top.  It’s  increasingly  evident 
in  past  months  that  more  and 
more  of  the  top  talent  on  our 
team  recognizes  the  crying  need 
for  merchandising  our  product.” 

End  plug  for  free  enterprise, 
begin  outline  on  its  ardent  plug- 
ger. 

F.  E.  D.,  bom  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  a  graduate  of  Lehigh 
(’33),  tramp  -  steamered  almost 
around  the  world  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  When  he  quit  chipping 
decks,  he  went  to  law  school  at 
night  and  worked  days  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  also 
an  agency. 

Steady  Date 

Frank  went  steady  with  Y&R 
after  leaving  law  school.  He 
hopped  from  messenger  to  copy 
research  to  merchandising  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  (Hollywood  office), 
and  so  on  till  he  Anally  became 
an  account  executive.  Then,  in 


h'\ 

,( 

i 

_ 

Frank  E.  Delano 

1947,  he  left  his  love  for  his 
present  assignment,  at  which  he 
excels,  according  to  Mr.  Wolf. 

Why,  George? 

“Well.”  George  answered.  “Frank 
is  a  top-level  supervisor  with  a 
good  follow-through.  He’s  an  or¬ 
ganizer.  He  also  has  a  great  sense 
of  humor  regarding  this  business, 
which  is  a  saving  grace.” 

Frank,  still  sprawled  on  the 
sofa,  listened,  smiled  and  seemed 
slightly  embarrassed  by  the  praise. 

“1  don’t  know  about  all  that,” 
he  said,  “but  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thing — my  operation  is  strictly  no 
ulcers.” 

If  you  could  have  seen  how 
comfortable  he  was,  you’d  believe 
the  guy. 

■ 

McCormick  Writes 
During  Air  Trips 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  whose  second  vol¬ 
ume  dealing  with  the  Civil  War, 
“The  War  Without  Grant,”  was 
released  this  week,  said  that  he 
had  written  the  book  during  air¬ 
plane  trips. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  given 
in  his  honor.  Col.  McCormick 
said:  “How  to  And  the  time, 
was  insoluble  until  I  began  tak¬ 
ing  airplane  trips  which  gave  me 
long  hours  with  nothing  to  do. 
It  took  three  voyages — in  a  period 
of  about  four  years — to  write  it, 
and  considerable  time  thereafter 
to  revise  it.” 


LIST 

LOSER! 

Did  you  get  consideration,  but 
never  stay  on  the  list  of  this 
well-known  newspaper  account? 
How  well  do  the  key  buyers 
know  your  paper? 

See  Pages  46,  47 


Educator  Deplores 
Trend  to  Monopoly 

Richmond,  Va. — A  Pittsburih 
educator  said  here  last  week  that 
economic  pressure  on  newspapers, 
coming  mostly  from  union  d^ 
mands,  “is  resulting  in  a  trend 
toward  monopoly  dangerous  to 
the  American  people. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry.  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  made 
the  statement  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Southern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Since  1929,  Dr.  Lessenberry 
said.  747  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country  have  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  because  of  “economic  prev 
sures.”  He  pointed  to  the  recent 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  strike  as  an 
example  of  how  “business  ter¬ 
mites”  are  trying  to  undermine 
the  economic  system  that  has 
made  us  great  among  nations. 

■ 

Writing  About  Houston 

Houston — Staffers  on  Houston 
dailies  are  writing  columns  for  a 
new  publication,  Houston  —  This 
Week.  They  are  Lloyd  Gregory, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Houston  Post;  Hubert  Rous¬ 
sel,  drama  critic  for  the  Post; 
Bill  Roberts,  night  club  writer 
and  columnist  on  the  Press,  and 
Eleanor  WakeAeld,  former  fash¬ 
ion  editor  on  the  Chronicle  who 
now  is  director  of  fashion  pulv 
licity  for  a  department  store. 
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The  unique  formula  of 
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THE  AMERICAN 
CIGARETTE 
INDUSTRY 

By  Richard  B.  Tennant 

This  outstanding  contributiws 
to  the  study  of  monopolistic 
issues  of  public  policy,  is  an 
economic  analysis  and  histor¬ 
ical  approach  to  the  relatively 
new  cigarette  industry  which 
explains  its  development, 
structure,  and  behavior.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tennant  shows  how  ad¬ 
vertising  serves  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  of  market 
tactics  and  the  most  important 
influence  on  market  structure, 
and  also  suggests  reforms  or 
limits  to  government  interven¬ 
tion.  $5-00 

At  your  bookseller,  or 
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I  Personalitv.  Service  SmaU  Nations' 

*  ^  ^  rates,  charging  according  to  the 

•  —  W  J  **"’*  required  and  the  service  giv-  IriCIIl  lOl  UUO 

Justlly  Ad  Kate  Rise  'r„Jr„irw.'’:rb,';e'K  Parley  Gains 

ft,  Fro^  W.  Rucker  ^  1“  B.  *o.h.c.„  T.l-ch 

Prewdenl-Monager.  Independence  (Mo.)  Exonuner  with  the  service.  That  I  think  we  New  York  Times  UN  Stall 

(A  talk  given  at  the  Missouri  justments  when  merchandise  does  »  •  i  ,  Lake  Success— United  Nations 

,  Press  Association  meeting  Nov.  18  not  come  up  to  the  proper  stS-  ^  P’f*  delegates  defeated  Un.tcd  States 

Zltaerson  City  )  ard  For  these  services  thev  de  services  are  extra  and  British  efforts  to  shelve  the 

ever  he  ,  time  mo.’rH  ,  hieher  mostly  but  extremely  Valuable.  unfinished  controversial  treaty  on 


Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  we  could 
set  up  some  such  standard  for  ad 
rates,  charging  according  to  the 
time  required  and  the  service  giv¬ 
en?  We  know,  however,  that 
wouldn’t  work.  We  will  have  bet¬ 
ter  luck  bringing  the  service  up 
to  the  price  than  the  price  in  line 
with  the  service.  That  1  think  we 
can  do. 


If'there  ever  can  be  a  time  mand  a  higher  percentage  of' prof-  valuable.  unfinished  controversial  treaty  on 

when  an  increase  in  advertising  it.  The  customers  do  not  object  Freedom  of  Information  that  both 

r^ts  is  justified,  it  is  now.  The  because  they  appreciate  the  sS  c-'ease  advertising  rates  and  at  the  powers  insist  threatens  to  curb  the 
Si«  of  newsprint  is  up.  labor  services.  ^  same  time  to  iinprove  our  services  free  press  instead  of  protecting  it. 


demands  higher  wages,  equipment  Some  newspapers  give  special  ‘o  advertisers  by  giving  them  a  msieaa  me  smaiicr 
JJreplaceLnts  are  more  costly  services  to  their  subscribers  and  newspaper  greater  assist-  from  Lat.n-Amenca  Asia  and  the 

L  they  have  ever  been.  In-  advertisers.  They  provide  cuts  and  copy  and  Middle-East-teamed  up  to  send 

“reased  revenue  is  necessary  and  mats,  attractive  display  type  and  courteous  attention  to  their  the  incomplete  pact  for  redrafung 

Stressed  advertising  rates  are  the  illustrations,  they  give  v^uablc  to  a  15-nation  committee.  The 

main  means  of  obtaining  that  ad-  assistance  in  preparation  of  copy  ,  ^  ACCPpfxml'  '"'r'i 

diiional  revenue.  They  give  special  consideration  to  ACCEPTABLE,  to  a  global  conference  [or jpptoy- 


the  smaller  nations 


personal  suggestions  and  requests,  to  a  15-nation  committee.  The 
Increased  rates  are  mandatory,  committee’s  version  will  then  go 


ditional  revenue.  They  give  special  consideration  to 

Advertisers  want  coverage,  of  the  advertisers’  ideas  and  requests, 
course,  but  they  are  not  looking  Are  they  not  entitled  to  a  little 
at  circulation  figures  and  using  upping  in  the  advertising  rates 
them  as  a  rate  basis  so  much  to-  for  a  service  of  this  kind? 


Let’s  make  them  ACCEPTABLE. 


day.  They  are  willing  to  listen  to 
your  tale  of  rising  costs,  because 


Courtesy  Helps 

The  courtesy  and  consideration 


.Short  Saht 


having  .he  me  . ,ha',°'.hrS„triS.‘X'’,'.:’2n':  gritrS )  Si  Committee  still  must  be 

mm  .nd  are  sympathetic  You  are  thf adven^^  fta  W  n  i  a 

wtlta)_  to^a  gtyd  rate  fo,  your  fdvertiser  to  realiL  Se  Sm  hi,  actress,  gave  gtVrh  to  a  5.pouod,  ut’i  tn'i',  .’.7“ 


to  a  global  conference  for  approv¬ 
al,  if  the  UN’s’  Economic  and 
StKial  Council  decides  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  a  pact  will  be 
agreed  upon  at  such  a  session. 

The  decisions  taken  last  week 
in  the  General  Assembly’s  Social 


pmduct  just  as  they  are  for  theirs,  “a^v^riisl^g  Woutd  he  oS  to  6-ounc’e  my  today.” 


Circulation  Is  Known 


paying  a  little  more  for  it? 


states  will  again  have  their  way. 

Throughout  a  length  y — and 
sometimes  bitter  debate  —  the 


Over  in  our  town  we  seldom  When  a  newsnaoer  huvs  a  tvttdr  Associated  Press  story  sometimes  bitter  debate  ine 

jw  cireubli,™  figure,  in  filing  prem  or  a  raaeWne  that  ml,  berter  C  > 

»ed7orTh."*m7mhan«  a'p'^ai'er-'a^rS  ^  «-m,  oT'S  a'„7  S  brdlSS  fr32,,,“op"ur.5.rl.  on 

frfwitti  kAu;  u/A  rAVAr  tkA  nAtx/c  P""'  “  thrnnoh  the.  rhiiiu  rair  ”  the  two-vear-old  pact  for  at  least 


know  how  we  cover  the  news  for  better  advertisement. 


the  home  community  and  how  our 
paper  is  read  by  the  home  people. 


When  a  newspaper  employs  in 


through  the  chilly  air.”  two-year-old  pact  for  at  least 

■  another  year.  This  deferment,  they 

A  United  Press  story  reaching  contended,  would  give  the  UN  a 


paper  is  read  Dy  tne  nome  people,  its  advertisinc  denartment  m<an  ^  united  mEss  story  reacning  ■- 

Tlie  storekeeper  himself  likes  the  who  understand  how  to  write  ef-  (N-  L)  News:  ”Po- 

paper,  his  family  scraps  over  who  fective  codv  and  nlan  nmdnctive  rushed  in  and  found  him  fly-  o"  Human  Kignts  inai  aiso  coi^ 
b  to  read  it  first,  and  he  presumes  «mnairs^^t  henfSs  the  adi.r-  ‘ng  on  a  bed,  calmly  smoking  a  tains  provnuon,  _a.med  at  prot^t- 


b  to  read  it  first,  and  he  presumes  campaigns,  it  benefits  the  adver- 
that  everybody  else  in  the  town  tiser. 


does  likewise.  Then  it’s  a  good 
advertising  medium  for  him. 


When  a  publisher  continually 
strives  to  improve  the  service  of 


taret.”  '  •*'8  freedom  of  information.  Such 

■  a  postponement,  they  argued. 

Classified  ad  in  the  Miami  would  prevent  a  conflict  between 


After  all.  I  believe  sometiiing  his  newspa'per'to'  the'  advertisers  iven'remwfthe  S  for^pdlin^i 

nm  than  distribution  or  paid  and  is  more  interested  in  adding  Corona  Hotel,  wjl^the  man  separate  info  pact  and*  rui^ 

wbsenbers  determine  the  value  improved  equipment  to  his  plant  *°  >0“  ®  Jj  *  danger  that  too 


of  a  newspaper  as  an  advertising  than  in  producing  profits  and 


■  ning  into  the  danger  that  too 

Story  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  m.any  “permissible”  restrictions 


,  dividends  for  himself,  he  is  making  otory  in  tne  ounj^  will  be  ta^ed  on  to  the  freedoms 

A  nev^aper  has  a  personality  a  better  advertising  medium  for  the  treaty  sets  out  to  protect, 

pot  as  the  salesman  has  a  person-  his  merchants.  Is  he  not  entitled  f»fl/f-headed  men  started  a  drivs  _  , 


Ility.  It  is  not  always  the  number  to  some  consideration  for  a  pol-  8et  cheaper  haircuts.”  The  American  ^stponement 

of  calls  he  makes  that  determines  icy  like  that?  "  proposal  was  beaten  25  to 

hb  worth.  More  important  is  the  Can  appreciation  for  such  bene-  ^ 

impression  he  makes  at  every  call  fits  as  these  be  reflected  in  in-  Journal  and  Courier:  For  name  the  15  nations  who  should 

-the  way  he  is  received.  He  must  creased  advertising  rates?  Sale— 2-grave  lot.  Nice  location,  undertake  a  review  and  redrafting 


way  he  is  received.  He  must  creased  advertising  rates?  ^  ®  2-grave  lot^  Nice  loca 

h^ked.  HU  customers  must  look  i  understand  that  in  St.  Louis  fixtures. 

^ard  with  interest  to  his  return  there  is  a  kind-hearted  barber  who  ■ 

Inst  «.  •  '*  '!♦  a  newspaper,  bas  taken  pity  on  bald-headed  Fire  Victims  Helped 
w  "u He  offeR  them  a  “baldie  ^ ire  VlCt^  tieiped 

u  “I®  special”  hair  cut  for  65  cents  in-  By  Daily  S  StoneS 


of  the  terms  of  the  ti«aty,  which 
has  passed  through  half  a  dozen 
UN  organs  since  it  was  started 
in  Geneva  in  1948. 

Along  with  the  Big  Four — the 
United  States,  Britain,  France, 


“sual  $1.15.  In  every  Columbus,  O. — Success  marked  '  jjg  Soviet  Union-^the  conn 
^filly’ Dois  th?7am^^^^^^^  other  place  I  know  about  the  bil-  die  recent  efforts  of  the  OMo  „it,ee  appointed  nine  members 

knin.  hard  ball  pays  just  as  much  as  the  State  Journal  to  keep  a  widow  r  __  .mailer  nations  Most 

to^mhS?  ^  children  together  jbem  have  supported  the  pact 

“**0*  tArial  u/ritAr  fAr  tkA  Pr>rf  aftAr  tliAir  hAmA  hnmAH  Hau/yi  •  ■  # _  _ t_ 


.  n  ..  ,  .  *'”**'■  Post  after  their  home  burned  down.  vigorously  as  a  defense  for  weak- 

i»epin  01  Reader  Interest  says  he  is  looking  for  a  barber-  Cash  poured  into  the  Journal  nations  against  the  abuses  of 
The  depth  of  reader  interest  is  shop  where  the  man  with  the  scis-  office  when  stories  described  the  ||,e  powerful  press  organs  of  the 
« important  as  the  extent  of  it.  sors  charges  according  to  what  he  family’s  plight.  Neighbors  bought  powers.  They  were  Cuba, 

Why,  therefore,  doesn't  a  news-  does  and  has  to  do.  He  thinks  building  materials.  Clothes,  elec-  Egypt,  India!  Lebanon.  Mexico, 
paper’s  personality  help  to  deter-  that  for  kids  he  should  charge  half  trical  fixtures,  roofing  materials —  jbe  Netherlands.  The  Philippines, 
minj  the  rate  it  can  command  for  price  if  they  are  quiet — double  if  all  were  offered  free.  Ecuador,  Pakistan,  Saudi-Arabia 

n  Klvertising?  they  are  like  most  kids.  For  Highlight  of  the  drive  came  -nj  VuBosIavia 


paper’s  personality  help  to  deter-  that  for  kids  he  should  charge  half  trical  fixtures,  roofing  materials —  jbe  Netherlands.  The  Philippines, 

minj  the  rate  it  can  command  for  price  if  they  are  quiet — double  if  all  were  offered  free.  Ecuador,  Pakistan,  Saudi-Arabia 

n  Klvertising?  they  are  like  most  kids.  For  Highlight  of  the  drive  came  Yugoslavia. 

Some  stores  give  better  service  baldies  he  should  have  much  sym-  when  Sid  R.  Phillips,  Journal  pub-  ■ 

to  their  customers  than  other  pathy  and  charge  little.  For  the  lie  relations  director,  gave  the  T  *  T  X.  mi 

Sores.  They  provide  nice  attractive  fellow  who  wants  a  little  off  the  widow,  Mrs.  Grace  Barnhart  of  McMOtn  JOUIS  Is  u  rfl 

•oiffljes  and  rest  rooms.  They  top  and  around  the  edges  and  all  nearby  Wildwood  Springs,  $528  Kenneth  R.  McMath.  formerly 

maintain  a  special  delivery  and  done  just  so,  the  charge  should  sent  by  sympathetic  readers.  Con-  of  N.  W.  Ayer,  has  joined  Len- 

totoling  service.  They  listen  care-  be  on  a  time  basis  instead  of  at  struction  of  a  new  home  will  start  nen  &  MitchelL  Inc.  as  account 

tony  to  complaints  and  make  ad-  a  set  price.  soon.  .  executive. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Schools  Teach  World 
U.  S.  News  Methods 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


,  U.  S.  JOURNALISM  schools  are 
teaching  American  newspaper 
methods  to  the  world. 

Since  World  War  U  hundreds 
of  foreign  students  have  learned 
ideals  and  practices  of  a  free  press 
ip  a  democracy  in  journalism 
classrooms  at  American  colleges 
and  universities. 

They  have  taken  this  learning 
home  to  apply  to  newspapers  in 
their  own  countries. 

129  from  Abroad 

Currently  there  are  129  students 
from  35  foreign  countries  enrolled 
in  60  U.  S.  journalism  schools  and 
departments  responding  to  an  E&P 
questionnaire. 

Countries  represented  are  Ger¬ 
many,  China,  India,  Japan  with 
the  largest  contingents,  in  that 
order;  and  Arabia,  Brazil,  Oki¬ 
nawa,  Korea,  Venezuela,  Greece, 
Persia,  Philippine  Islands,  Malta, 
l^banon,  Canada,  Israel,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Spain,  Czechoslovakia,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Honduras,  Sweden,  France, 
.^ustria,  Argentina,  Finland.  Bur¬ 
ma.  Denmark,  Britain,  Latvia, 
British  Guiana,  Fast  Pakistan, 
Switzerland,  Porto  Rico,  Panama. 

At  various  times  since  the  war 
piost  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  been  represented  by  journal¬ 
ism  students  in  U.  S.  schools.  Po¬ 
tential  effect  on  the  world  press  of 
$uch  a  continuing  program  must 
be  great. 

,  Particularly  significant  is  that  in 
addition  to  training  in  American 
streamlined  newsgathering  and  re¬ 
porting  methods  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  careful  instruction  in  the 
democratic  principles  under  which 
these  activities  are  carried  on. 

I  >\'hat  They’re  Learning 

As  one  of  these  students,  Hein¬ 
rich  Jelinek  of  Vienna,  Austria,  at¬ 
tending  the  college  of  journalism 
at  Marquette  University,  puts  it: 

“Aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  now  in  the 
United  States  to  acquire  more  of 
the  practical  and  technical  aspects 
of  journalism,  there  are  some 
pther  factors  which  are  of  even 
greater  importance. 

“They  are  learning  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  unbiased  reporting,  the 
necessity  of  the  truth,  and  the 
decisive  part  of  criticism  in  pub¬ 
lic  life. 

“This  is  especially  important  in 
those  countries  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  press  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  of  political 
parties  which  give  the  reader  a 
somewhat  distorted  picture  of  the 
actual  happenings. 

“They  regard  the  newspapers  as 
a  means  to  influence  and  control 
public  opinion  which  goes  some¬ 


times  to  such  an  extent  that  peo¬ 
ple  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  events  as  they  really 
happen. 

“Those  students  who  came  to 
the  United  States  to  study  journal¬ 
ism  came  with  open  hearts  and 
the  desire  to  gain  insight  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life,  democratic  procedure  and 
current  problems. 

“After  their  return  they  will 
exert  a  slow  but  imperceptible  in¬ 
fluence  in  changing  policies  of  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers  as  well  as  national 
dailies.” 

Sponsored  by  II K 

A  number  of  the  foreign  J-stu- 
dents  are  in  this  country  under 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education. 

More  of  them,  however,  includ¬ 
ing  30  of  the  total  42  Germans, 
are  here  under  sponsorship  of  the 
State  department.  There  are  10 
each  of  these  students  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Missouri,  and  Northwestern 
university  schools  of  journalism. 

Says  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  school: 

“The  10  young  Germans  were 
sent  here  as  a  part  of  the  reorien¬ 
tation  and  re-education  program 
for  Germany. 

“I  believe  the  State  Department 
is  right  in  its  view  that  they  will 
benefit  greatly  by  a  study  of  the 
operation  of  a  free  press  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  country.  The  seven  young 
men  and  three  young  women  who 
are  studying  in  our  school  are  po¬ 
tential  leaders  in  their  fields.  They 
are  in  the  age  group  which  will 
be  called  upon  in  the  future  to 
provide  the  news,  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  comment  on  the  news  to 
the  German  people. 

“Most  of  the  pre-war  and  non- 
Nazi  newspaper  leaders  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  old  men.  Most  of  the 
middle-age  newspapermen  are 
gone  or  unavailable.  The  hope  of 
a  democratic  press  in  Germany 
lies  in  the  young  people  who  are 
determined  to  join  representatives 
of  other  free  peoples  in  a  cham¬ 
pionship  of  democratic  processes. 

“Our  hope  that  the  objectives 
of  the  training  program  will  be 
achieved  has  been  supported  by 
the  activities  of  a  few  young  Ger¬ 
man  newspapermen  who  were  with 
us  last  year.  They  are  now  back 
in  Germany  supporting  ideals  of  a 
free  press  and  participating  on  the 
side  of  democratic  elements  in  the 
political  life  of  their  communities.” 

Report  of  the  success  of  these 
U;  S.-trained  foreigners  when  they 
return  home  is  verified  by  Kenneth 
E.  Olson,  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 


“We  think  training  these  foreign 
students  is  an  important  means  to¬ 
ward  extending  understanding  be¬ 
tween  peoples,”  he  says. 

“If  we  can  bring  newspapermen 
from  other  countries  here  for  a 
year  or  two  of  graduate  study 
they  will  go  back  with  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
United  States  and  through  their 
papers  will  bring  that  understand¬ 
ing  to  their  readers. 

“We  try  to  teach  them  our 
American  approach  to  objective 
reporting  and  news  treatment  hop¬ 
ing  that  they  may  go  back  to  make 
their  papers  more  “information” 
papers  rather  than  the  “opinion” 
papers  we  find  in  so  many  of  their 
countries.  Most  of  them  spend  two 
years  with  us.  and  when  they  go 
back  they  rise  to  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  very  quickly.” 

Some  Lack  English 

Some  of  the  J-schooIs  shy  clear 
of  the  foreign  students  because, 
as  one  director  puts  it,  “Too  fre¬ 
quently  they  do  not  know  enough 
English  to  profit  greatly  by  our 
training.” 

At  most  of  the  schools,  as  at 
Indiana  University  for  example, 
those  students  who  pass  a  careful 
program  of  screening  but  are  still 
deficient  in  English  or  other  areas 
are  required  to  fill  in  with  special 
work. 

“In  some  instances  we  may  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  because  of  defi¬ 
cient  background.”  says  John  E. 
Stempel,  head  of  the  Indiana  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism. 

In  one  sense,  however,  “we 
treat  these  students  no  differently 
from  our  American  students,”  he 
says.  “Their  programs,  whether 
at  the  graduate  or  undergraduate 
level  are  laid  out  to  assure  their 
having  a  broad  liberal  background 
as  well  as  the  specific  education 
and  training  in  jourhalism.” 

Comparative  Study 

Nature  of  the  training  foreign 
journalism  students  receive  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  program  outlined  by 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism,  where  10  of  these 
students  from  10  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  in  attendance. 

“We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  because  many  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  had  previous  training 
and  experience  in  journalism  in 
their  own  countries,  study  in  our 
schools  for  them  is  a  study  of 
comparative  journalism,”  he  says. 

“For  this  reason  we  encourage 
our  students  to  pursue  a  broad 
program  which  encompasses  both 
a  basic  knowledge  of  American 
journalistic  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures  and  an  understanding  of  the 
social  implications  and  profession¬ 
al  responsibilities  of  a  free  press.” 

In  the  area  of  technical  prepa¬ 
ration  the  Minnesota  school  offers 
sequences  of  instruction  emphasiz¬ 
ing  training  for  editorial  work, 
for  advertising  and  for  newspaper 
management,  says  Dean  Casey. 
The  courses  offered  within  these 


areas  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  basic  training  in  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  and  techniques  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  open, 
tion  of  the  press  in  this  country. 

Work  on  Standards 


“We  emphasize  in  these  8^ 
quences  American  journalistic 
standards  and  require  the  student 
to  perform  work  in  accordance 
with  these  standards,”  he  says. 

“In  addition  we  devote  a  large 
share  of  our  attention  to  current 
problems  in  American  journal 
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Fully  as  important  as  this,  says 
Dean  Casey,  “is  the  other  side  of 
our  program — the  study  of  the 
press  as  an  institution  within  so¬ 
ciety. 

“We  recognize,”  he  says,  “that 
the  press  is  a  product  of  the  his¬ 
torical  and  social  development  d 
the  society  in  which  it  operates, 
that  it  must  function  within  the 
historically  imposed  framework 
of  society  and  that  it  is  to  a  large 
degree  a  mirror  which  reflects  the 
political,  social  and  economic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  community. 

“An  understanding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  to  our  way  of  thinking 
must  be  based  upon  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  institutions  of  the 
society  in  which  it  operates.  For 
this  reason  we  give  special  en¬ 
couragement  to  our  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  the  development 
and  content  of  these  institutions. 

True  Insight  of  Press 

“We  feel  that  only  through 
study  of  this  kind  will  the  foreigi 
student  be  able  to  gain  a  true  in¬ 
sight  into  the  operations  of  the 
American  press  and  an  apprecia-  “ 
tion  of  its  accomplishments  and 
limitations. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
training  both  in  the  technical  and 
social  aspects  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  not  only  to  the  student  who 
receives  the  training  but  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  understanding  and  appr^ 
ciation  of  American  practices  and 
the  American  people  by  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  countries. 

“When  these  students  return  to 
their  homes,  we  feel  they  will  be 
better  qualified  both  to  interpret 
the  American  scene  to  their  com¬ 
patriots  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  American  journalistic  methodi 
in  many  fields  which  deal  with  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of 
information. 

“At  the  same  time  they  wfll 
have  gained  a  background  broad 
enough  so  that  they  will  realia 
that  American  techniques  cannot 
be  used  indiscriminately  in  all  so¬ 
cieties. 

“In  short,  they  will  have  gained 
a  balance  which  will  make^them 
more  effective  in  their  work." 

All  this,  as  Dean  Frank  Lutha 
Mott  of  the  University  of  M®" 
souri  school  of  journalism  poinO 
out,  “is  a  lot  of  work  for  us." 

But,  he  says,  “we  feel  that  ** 
are  doing  something  for  a 
understanding  of  the  Ameri^ 
press  and  American  life  in  forev 
countries  by  this  work.” 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  lor  December  2.  1® 
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SEATTIE  TIMES 

l?<>aoL^  8  bu^  o|  10  SecCbtfe.  luntu^ 


Ind.  Daily  Hits 
City  Officials 
In  Coal  Buying 


Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  —  Mayor 
Henry  E.  Branning,  Jr.,  three  city 
officials,  a  city  councilman  and  a 
local  coal  merchant  are  awaiting 
arraignment  on  criminal  charges 
in  connection  with  city  coal  buy¬ 
ing  practices.  A  grand  jury  re¬ 
turned  52  indictments  against  the 
six  as  the  result  of  a'n  expose  in 
which  the  News-Sentinel  had  a 
prominent  part. 

The  News  -  Sentinel  published 
photostatic  copies  of  bills  back¬ 
ing  up  the  charge  and  in  several 
editorials  scored  the  city  admin¬ 
istration’s  loose  buying  practices. 

Prodded  by  the  News-Sentinel, 
the  prosecutor  called  into  session 
the  grand  jury  which  ultimately 
showed  profits  had  soared  to 
$4.65  a  ton  on  61  carloads,  or 
4,596  tons.  The  normal  profit  on 
this  type  of  sale  varies  from  25 
to  50  cents  per  ton. 

Eighteen  of  the  indictments  per¬ 
taining  to  coal  purchasing  tech¬ 
nically  charged  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
mit  grand  larceny  involving  a 
total  of  $195,461. 

Although  confirming  the  News- 
Sentinel’s  suspicions  of  improper 
buying  methods,  the  grand  jury’s 
report  said  the  expose  by  the 
press  .  .  .  “originated  for  poliitcal 
purposes.”  In  answering  this  in 
an  editorial,  the  newspaper  denied 
the  statement,  declaring: 

•The  right  and  duty  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  under  a  consti¬ 
tutionally-guaranteed  freedom,  to 
expose  on  behalf  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  any  evil  or  corruption  in 
high  places  is  accepted  by  nearly 
all  Americans.  The  News-Sentinel 
is  amazed  and  shocked  that  an 
Allen  County  Grand  Jury  has 
seemed  to  reprove  this  newspaper 
for  calling  the  people’s  attention 
in  Allen  County  to  a  situation 
which  has  resulted  in  the  filing  of 
52  indictments  against  six  persons 
by  the  very  same  grand  jury  which 
seemed  to  reprove  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel’s  expose.  .  . 

“But  even  if  this  newspaper  had 
seen  fit  for  ‘political  purposes’  to 
call  attention  to  a  situation  which 
the  grand  jury  condemns,  would 
that  be  reprehensible?  Is  a  Re¬ 
publican  policeman  wrong  in  ar¬ 
resting  a  Democratic  murderer? 
Is  a  Democratic  fireman  pre¬ 
vented  from  arresting  a  Republic¬ 
an  arsonist?  .  . 
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/■Aring  the  past  two  years  and  10  months— a 
period  when  advertisers  were  able  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  to  boy  space  on  a  free  market— The 
SEATTLE  TIMES  gained  4,270,589  lines  compared  with  a 
loss  of  329,754  lines  in  Seattle's  second  newspaper. 
Advertisers  know  thot  success  in  the  rich  Seattle 


niarket  con  be  found  through  frequent,  concen- 


trated  adverfUing  in  The  TIMES  alone. 


MEDIA  RECORDS  REPORT  ON  TOTAl  LINEAGE  IN  SEATTLE 


TOTAL 


1949 


SEATTLE 


TIMES 


scATTu  Tititf  s  lEAPensHir 


Arbitration  Raise 

^  Francisco  —  Newspaper 
Guild  employes  in  the  $75-and- 
wvc  weekly  brackets  received  a 
^50  wage  boost  retroactive  to 
*pt.  22  and  a  $1.40  weekly  in¬ 
crease  for  the  May  22-Sept.  21 
period  in  an  arbitration  award, 
^loyes  in  the  under-$75  brack¬ 
et  also  received  increases,  but  a 
guild  plea  for  reduced  hours  was 
rejected. 
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by  O'MARA  a  ORMSSEE  •  N«w  York  •  Dotroil  •  Chic. 


Son  Froncisco 


Announcement 


EFFECTIVE  DECEMBER  1,  GEORGE  D.  CLOSE, 
INC.  announce  expansion  of  Sales  Offices  to  include 
Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta. 

GEORGE  D.  CLOSE,  INC.  now  have  seven  offices 
staffed  with  experienced  managers  and  personnel 
to  help  you  with  your  Media  needs. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  K.  Dorman,  Mgr. 
310  East  45th  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Robert  H'trUings,  Mgr. 

12  South  Twelfth  St. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

M  rs.  Alice  Grant.  Mgr. 

72  Eleventh  St.,  N.E. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  John  F.  Cole.  Mgr. 
General  Motors  Bldg. 

Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thurnau,  Mgr. 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Cailf. 

Mr.  H.  James  Thacker,  Jr., 
Mgr. 

2978  WiUhire  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Myron  Elges,  Mgr. 

5  Third  Street 


GEO.  D.  CLOSE,  INC 

National  Media  Representatives 
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4iy2-Page  Ad 
Run  by  Store 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  On  Thanks- 


GIs  Get  Gifts 
From  Bethlehem 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — ^The  Bethle¬ 
hem  Glohe-Times.  in  conjunction 
with  the  Honorary  First  Defend- 


RacetrackAd 
Copy  Is  From 
Horse's  Mouth 

Los  Angeles  —  A  fresh,  new 


living  Day,  the  Times-Star  pub-  ^PP^oach  to  thoroughbred  racing 

fished  what  is  believed  to  be  the  a°  “  advertising  has  been  adopted  by 

largest  amount  of  advertising  ever  ^  rhriffma«  Hollywood  Turf  Club  for  its 

olaced  by  a  single  advertiser  in  *“11  of  the  drive,  325  Christmas  J95Q  jpg^jai  p^n  meeting  now  un- 

Sne  newspaper  in  a  single  day.  derway  at  Hollywood  Park. 


one  new^pan^.  ...  -  vicemen  overseas.  An  additional 

Rollman  s  department  storey  500  checks  will  be  mailed  for 
t^ted  for  ,4  'ocs  Christmas  to  servicemen  and  wom- 


vrcemen  overseas,  /sn  aaoiuonai  jhe  conventional  “read- 

checks  will  be  mailed  for  gr”  or  information  type  ads,  the 
Christmas  to  servicemen  and  worn-  j^ack  has  turned  to  human  inter- 
f ?  ■.  continental  g^j  g^py  j  illustration.  With  the 


the  equivalent  of  41^  standard-  track  has  turned  to  human  inter¬ 
im  pages.  est  copy  and  illustration.  With  the 

In  addition  to  Rollman’s  adver-  the  ‘=°“"l'’y’s  greatest  turf  champions 

thing,  the  Times-Star  carried  ap-  Sri.™ "  r;.«  -  ‘1“=  "meeting,  each  of 

1SI  non  linec  frr.m  V-nriSimaS  L.liy. _  .i,g  gj.  featiirec  a  laroe  itl..«tr;.tinn 


proximately  151,090  lines  from  - 

other  advertisers,  running  total  |3_*  -I 

advertising  for  the  day  to  255,510  XlGtQll  i^UCCGSS 

lines.  This  amount  established  a  •  «  1  . 

new  record  for  total  advertising  otOIlGS  i^OUQJlt 

for  regular-edition  Cincinnati  daily  -  ^ 

newspapers,  according  to  Adver-  In  DUIGOU  FlOll 

thing  Director  Karl  T.  Finn.  v  11  . 

The  Times-Star’s  holiday  edition  Campbell  Watson 

also  set  a  new  total-page  mark,  San  Francisco — Bureau  of 


In  Bureau  Plan 


on  hand  for  the  meeting,  each  of 
the  ads  features  a  large  illustration 
of  a  horse’s  head.  The  copy  is 
written  in  first  person  as  though 
the  horse  is  speaking. 

Working  closely  with  J.  F.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  general  manager  of  Holly¬ 
wood  Park,  and  A1  Wesson,  pub¬ 
licity-advertising  director,  the  new 
style  was  developed  by  the  Milton 


The  Times-Star’s  holiday  edition  Campbell  Watson  sjylg  ,,,35  developed  by  the  Milton 

ilso  set  a  new  total-page  mark,  Francisco — Bureau  of  Ad-  Weinberg  Advertising  Co.  The 

with  120  standard-size  pages  in  vertising  plans  to  multiply  the  im-  ads  are  expected  to  do  an  insti- 

all  Cincinnati  editions  and  128  portant  newspaper  profit  dollars  tutional  job  for  the  track  as  well 

pages  in  the  Kentucky  edition.  available  in  the  development  of  as  the  sport. 

*  *  *  small  business  accounts  were  After  publication  of  the  first  ad 

_.  fn.  T  'U  ~  *  Coast-long  visit  by  which  featured  Hill  Prince  and 

Big  Cl^ago  Triune  Karl  F.  Moor^  director  of  the  Bu-  announced  the  opening  of  the 


Big  Chicago  Tribune  Karl  F.  Moore,  directo 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  issue  of  rcau’s  Retail  Division, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  the  larg-  Mr.  Moore  made 


au  s  Kciaii  uivisioin.  track’s  30-day  meeting  on  Nov.  7, 

Mr.  Mwre  made  the  swing  wesson  reported  widespread 


^  daily  issue  ever  published  by  through  the  Far  West  with  Roy  favorable  comment  from  follow-  _ _ '  / 

that  newspaper.  Bradt,  Coast  retail  division  repre-  ^^s  of  the  sport  as  well  as  the  ^foiTT»«/ 

Editions  circulated  in  two  of  sentative.  general  public.  - 1  \ - s'  ■ 

the  Tribune’s  three  Chicago  and  The  miscellaneous  or  “all  other”  For  this  new  campaign,  vvhich  Kun  now  downtown  im  ANoiujk  imouwow 
suburban  zones  totaled  126  pages  accounts  which  runge  from  beauty  appearing  in  all  of  the’ Metro-  •aao'wa.it  (ixcirTtuNDAYi^KHONMlbn 

each;  those  in  the  third  zone  to-  shops  to  cemeteries  are  of  added  ,it3„  Los  Angeles  papers,  the  — - 

taled  122  pages.  These  exceeded  value  to  newspapers  in  this  pres-  ,j,e  ads  has  been  increased.  In  re*.l  stvie. 


I  KXUS  nOM  DOWWTOWW  lOI  > 


taled  122  pages.  These  exceeded  value  to  newspapers  in  this  pres- 


by  14  pages  the  Tribune’s  previ-  ent  era,  Mr.  Moore  explained. 

ous  record  week  day  i«ue.  pub-  Proper  servicing  is  esential  to  de-  ^  ^  ^  ap-  H  Correction 

lished  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov,  velop  new  accounts  and  develop  npgrancp  Th?  laroc  htnek  of  “  VAOrrecuon 

24.  last  year.  bigger  accounts.  But.  more  vital  . . — 

The  estimated  270.000  lines  of  to  the  newspaper,  these  accounts 


In  regal  style. 


bigger  accounts.  But,  more  vital 


awwuuiil5.  UUl«  IllUlC  Vliai  tKtt  Due  to  a  typographical  error, 

the  newspaper,  these  accounts  the  1950  paper  tonnage  of  the 


advertising  carried  in  Thanksgiv-  “probably  are  the  ones  which  sup-  an  interesting  *easv  to  read  sMe  War/oon  (111.)  Journal  -  Gazette 
ing  Day  this  year  exceeded  by  ply  the  newspaper  today  with  its  ^  ,  .  *’  .  .  X  ’  was  incorrectly  listed  on  Page  16 

15.000  lines  the  volume  carried  on  dollars  of  most  profit.”  the  no?  tim?^  admission  o?ices  Annual  Editor  &  Publish- 

Ihanksgiving  Day  last  year.  Tirst  move  in  the  Division’s  Pt*ces  Mechanical  Supplement.  The 


Thanksgiving  Day  last  year. 

■ 

36-Page  Ad  Is  Run 
In  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Chicago  —  The  1 28  -  page 
Thanksgiving  issue  of  the  Sun- 


drive  to  increase  the  potential  from  location  of  the  track, 
the  “all  other”  accounted  is  to  .  Hubenthal,  nationally- 

obtain  success  stories,  Mr.  Moore  j^oown  sports  artist,  is  doing  the 


U  locduon  ^  nc  iratA.  ^  j,  ^65  tons  instead 

Karl  Hubenthal,  nationally-  ^^^^3 


said.  These  are  important  for  pro-  illustrations, 
motion  work  among  the  various  ” 

retailing  tra*  magazines  as  well  $50,000  loi  Farm 
as  for  distribution  to  newspaper  ^ 


■  Boost  for  Sarasota 

tn  nnn  ty  The  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald 

iU,UUU  lor  t  arm  Tribune  p  u  b  1  i  s  h  e  d  a  124-page 

Atlanta  —  The  Constitution’s  mail-away  edition  Nov.  19.  It 
3 -acre  demonstration  farm  contained  13  sections  dedicated 


times,  largest  daily  issue  of  that  advertising  men,  he  pointed  out.  Atlanta  —  The  Constitution’s  mail-away  edition  Nov.  19.  It 
newspaper  produced  in  1950,  con-  “The  trade  press — and  by  that  I  393  -acre  demonstration  farm  contained  13  sections  dedicated 
tamed  a  36-page  advertising  sec-  mean  the  retailing  magazines — has  brought  $50,000  in  a  sale  to  the  to  the  theme:  “Live  in  Sarasota 
»n  from  the  L.  Fish  Furniture  been  victimized  by  a  flood  of  radio  McClellan-Jackson  Motor  Co.  .  .  .  for  Winter  .  .  .  for  life.” 

™  ibe  most  pages  purchased  3nd  television  news  stories  that 


•  .  •  .  .  «  ciiiva  awiwwi3iv/ii  lavww^  tvs  atiaa 

by  one  advertiser  in  one  issue  of  make  good  copy,'"  he  said.  “News- 
1  Chicago  newspaper.  Promotion  papers  have  not  been  mentioned, 
uirector  Mel  Barker  said  this  because  they  have  not  provided 
topped  the  record  established  by  these  stories.” 
n!  ^^nksgiving  a  “Linage  Booster”  containing 

t«y,  1949,  when  it  purchased  a  simplified  working  form  showing 
ii-page  section  in  the  Sun-Times,  how  to  “get  more  linage  and  more 
■  for  the  advertising  dollar”  will  ap- 

Proairlanl'a  P«af  monthly  beginning  in  Janu- 

p  ®  ,?  I'HUlGr  gpy.  3n  annual  timetable  will  make 

Lhicago— -Members  of  the  Chi-  its  bow  next  summer.  Staff  train- 
Press  Club  will  have  their  jpg  material  is  being  prepared.  The 


^  President’s  Dinner  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Dec.  14.  The 
Wasion  will  mark  the  installa- 


Retail  Division  will  continue  its 
work  with  trade  associations, 
schools  and  colleges,  retail  mem- 


^  of  new  officers  and  will  be  in  bers.  retailer  groups  and  others, 
“pwt  of  Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Mr,  Moore  described  the  pro- 
inbune  sports  editor,  retiring  gram  for  the  second  five  years  of 
presidCTt,  and  Herb  Graffis,  Chi-  the  Retail  Division  as  a  “marriage 
fflgo  Sun-Times  columnist,  incom-  of  the  national  and  retail  efforts 
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Eastern  and  Western  banks  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies — all  big  time — to  the 
tune  of  $125  million.  And  with  it  he  is 


DANGER  AHEAD 

LAST  SPRING  and  Summer,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  warned  U.  S.  newspaper  publish- 
€rs  what  might  happen  to  their  newsprint 
supply  if  countries  in  the  “sterling  bloc”  all 
ot  a  sudden  obtained  dollars  to  re-enter  the 
Canadian  newsprint  market.  The  figures  re¬ 
vealed  there  was  not  enough  production  to 
take  care  of  such  a  demand  if  it  arose.  Wc 
urged  U.  S.  publishers  to  get  busy  organizing 
new  newsprint  mills  because  it  didn’t  look 
then  as  if  anyone  else  was  going  to  provide 
the  additional  production  necessary. 

We  are  not  ones  to  shout  “we  told  you 
so,”  but  it  begins  to  look  as  if  everything  we 
predicted  then  is  going  to  come  true  sooner 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

Dispatches  from  London  report  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  has  agreed  to  authorize  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  long-term  contract  with  Canada 
for  400,000  tons  of  newsprint  up  to  the  end 
ol  1953.  Other  information  from  Australia 
indicates  publishers  there  hope  to  buy  more 
Canadian  newsprint  this  year — it  may  run  up 
to  100,000  tons. 

Add  to  this  the  current  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  country  running  about  6.5% 
ahead  of  last  year,  which  figure  would  be 
even  higher  if  there  was  an  ample  supply, 
and  you  wonder  where  the  production  is  go¬ 
ing  to  come  from  to  meet  next  year’s  de¬ 
mand.  There  certainty  is  no  indication  that 
demand  is  going  to  fall  off. 

Canadian  mills  have  been  running  at  103% 
of  rated  capacity,  but  even  though  last 
month’s  production  was  at  a  rate  4.8%  ahead 
of  last  year  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  U.  S.  mills  have  been  producing  at 
10%  ahead  of  last  year  mostly  by  virtue  of 
a  new  milt. 

The  bold  facts  are  these: 

Canada  has  shipped  in  10  months  of  this 
year  about  3,922,000  tons  of  newsprint  to 
the  U,  S.  This  represents  more  than  300,000 
tons  above  what  Canada  shipped  to  us  a 
year  ago.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  those  tons  represent  shipments  which  last 
year  went  overseas  from  Canada. 

And  yet  with  this  increased  tonnage  the 
U.  S.  doesn’t  have  enough. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  attempts  to  obtain 
133,000  tons  per  year  from  Canada,  and 
Australia  seeks  a  somewhat  lesser  amount — 
say  a  combined  total  of  200,0(K)  tons — 
where  is  it  coming  from?  (England  got 
about  17,500  tons  this  year  so  far  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  slightly  larger  amount.) 

The  answer  obviously  is  up  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  producers.  But  it  should  cause  U.  ,S. 
publishers  to  examine  their  contracts,  their 
pipelines  of  supply.  Will  Canada  attempt  to 
regain  its  old  markets  at  the  expense  of  U.  S. 
consumers? 

R.  M.  Fowler  of  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada  said  last  summer  that  Canadian 
mills  would  honor  their  U,  S.  contracts  be¬ 
fore  overseas  contracts  in  abeyance  were  re¬ 
instated.  He  also  saw  no  reason  why  Cana¬ 
dian  production  could  not  be  increased  by 
200,000  tons  per  year  for  some  years  to  come. 

That’s  all  comforting,  but — 

Even  the  additional  200,000  tons  per  year 
and  the  increased  production  in  the  U.  S. 
will  not  take  care  of  the  rising  demand  here 
plus  the  overseas  demand. 


God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble, — Psalm,  XLVl;  1. 


It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  more  mills  built — whether  they  consume 
Southern  pine  or  utilize  the  new  processes 
involving  straw  or  hardwoods.  The  pinch  is 
going  to  be  felt  next  year  unless  the  bottom 
drops  out  of  the  demand.  It's  kind  of  late  to 
start  now,  but  better  late  than  never. 

UCENSE  TAXES 

SCORES  of  newspapers  in  this  country,  sup¬ 
posedly  enjoying  the  prerogatives  of  an 
“unlicensed”  press  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  are  nevertheless  licensed  by  their 
municipal  governments  and  are  paying  a  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  publishing  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Most  of  them  acquiesced  to  this  taxation 
when  it  was  imposed  on  them  and  every 
other  business  in  town  because  they  did 
not  want  to  claim  the  First  Amendment 
exempted  them  from  taxation. 

Editor  &  Publisher  attracted  attention  to 
this  situation  in  an  editorial  two  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  organized  to  fight  it 
and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  done  likewise. 

The  legislative  committee  of  SNPA  re¬ 
ported  recently,  in  part:  “If  a  municipality 
has  the  power  to  grant  the  privilege  or  li¬ 
censes  to  print  a  newspaper  by  granting  a 
license  and  this  power  is  acknowledged  by 
publishers,  municipalities  are  also  assuming 
the  power  of  denying  the  right  to  publica¬ 
tion  and  this  is,  by  virtue  of  no  or  only 
spotty  protest,  being  accepted.” 

The  chairman  of  that  SNPA  committee 
was  M.  R.  Ashworth,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Inquirer,  whose  news¬ 
papers  have  been  subjected  to  such  a  li¬ 
censing  tax.  Taking  a  lesson  from  his  own 
committee  report,  Mr.  Ashworth  and  his  edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  W.  Brown,  went  to  work  on 
their  City  Commission  and  have  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  word  “license”  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  ordinance.  The  City  Com¬ 
mission  has  promised  to  draw  up  a  new 
ordinance  which  will  eliminate  the  “license 
tax”  feature,  include  a  disclaimer  of  any  in¬ 
tention  of  the  city  to  “license”  the  press,  and 
make  the  tax  rate  the  same  for  all  Columbus 
newspapers.  The  newspaper  executives  diJ 
not  take  issue  with  the  tax  itself. 

The  experience  of  this  one  newspaper  may 
be  beneficial  to  others  laboring  under  the 
same  licensing.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  news¬ 
papers  so  affected  should  strive  to  get  rid  of 
the  licensing  aspect  before  it  gets  so  firmly 
imbedded  in  law  that  it  begins  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  First  Amendment 


TV'S  EFFECT 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  last  week  added 
another  survey  to  those  which  prove  that 
television  has  not  caused  any  decline  in  news¬ 
paper  circulations  so  far. 

We  will  add  our  opinion  that  it  will  not  in 
the  future,  either. 

Newspaper  circulation  managers  have  been 
discussing  the  possible  effects  of  tv  for 
several  years.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
gone  ’round  and  ’round  the  barn.  E  &  P’s 
study,  more  comprehensive  than  the  last, 
shows  for  the  second  year  no  inroads  into 
newspaper  circulations. 

E  &  P  found  438  daily  newspapers  and  97 
Sunday  papers  within  the  effective  range  of 
existing  tv  stations.  (A  few  more  in  that  area 
didn’t  respond.) 

Total  daily  circulation  covered  was  35,- 
000,000  copies  or  67%  of  the  total;  Sunday 
ciiculation  measured  was  20,000,000  or  43% 
of  the  total. 

Although  60  a.m.  dailies  had  gains  and 
20  noted  small  losses,  the  net  result  was  an 
increase  in  circulation.  The  same  thing  held 
true  in  p.m.s:  271  had  increases  and  49  had 
losses  but  the  net  result  was  a  gain.  Four¬ 
teen  morning-evening  combinations  were  up, 
four  were  down — a  net  loss. 

And  the  net  increase  for  438  daly  papers 
was  almost  a  half  million  copies,  amounting 
to  about  1.4%. 

For  Sunday,  87  papers  had  gains  and  10 
had  losses — with  a  net  gain  of  more  than 
a  half  million  copies,  or  2.6%. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  record  when  you 
figure  that  all  daily  newspapers  only  had 
a  1.07%  increase  in  circulation  in  Jan.  I, 
1950,  compared  to  Jan.  1,  1949,  and  all 
Sunday  papers  gained  only  .19%  in  that 
period. 

In  other  terms,  these  figures  show  that 
84%  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  90%  of 
the  Sunday  newspapers  within  the  range  of 
television  stations  have  continued  to  show 
circulation  increases  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
competition  of  this  new  medium. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  further  the  small 
percentage  of  papers  that  showed  losses:  the 
average  decline  for  the  20  morning  dailies 
was  4,106  copies;  the  average  loss  for  the 
49  evening  dailies  was  1,277  copies;  the  av¬ 
erage  loss  for  the  4  morning-evening  combi¬ 
nations  was  36,057  copies;  the  average  Ion 
for  the  10  Sunday  papers  was  38,579;  and 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  losses  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  consolidations  and  suspensions. 

At  any  rate,  the  net  gains  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  newspapers  offsetting  the  net 
losses  of  the  small  minority  certainly  do  not 
indicate  that  tv  has  or  is  going  to  make  any 
great  inroads  into  newspaper  circulations. 

STEADY  MILLINE 

A  STUDY  bytKelly-Smith  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  appearing  in  this 
issue  reveals  that  in  10  years  newspaper 
milline  rates  have  increased  only  2%.  In 
other  words,  with  10,000,000  more  news¬ 
paper  buyers,  advertisers  are  getting  about 
the  same  value  for  their  ad  dollars  that  they 
got  10  years  ago. 

We  can’t  think  of  another  product  or  seD 
vice  that  can  equal  this  record.  Newsprint 
has  gone  up  100%  in  price  and  you  don't 
get  any  more  pounds  or  yards  in  a  ton. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  resigned  as  of  Dec.  IS  as 
chairman  of  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Informa¬ 
tion  on  “doctor's  orders.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  praised  Mr.  Eth¬ 
eridge  for  the  “great  and  lasting” 
contribution  he  has  made  in  the 
two  years  since  the  commission 
was  established. 

David  P.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Nowata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star, 
has  been  named  an  honorary 
colonel  on  Gov.  Roy  J.  Turner’s 
staff. 

O’Dowd  Gallagher,  chief  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  Irish 
News  Agency,  has  been  promoted 
to  news  editor.  He  began  on  the 
Rand  Daily  Mail,  Johannesburg, 
20  years  ago  and  was  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Daily 
Express. 

Riley  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin, 
is  making  a  three-week  visit  to  the 
Philippines. 

Norris  G.  Henthorne,  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  since 
1932  and  a  staff  member  since 
1913,  was  inducted  into  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Hall  of  Fame  with  five  other 
persons  in  connection  with  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Oklahoma’s  43rd  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  state. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  United  States  Lumber  Co. 
and  its  affiliate,  the  Mississippi 
Central  Railroad. 

Joe  L.  Markham,  retired  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Mon¬ 
tana  Post  and  Standard,  is  a  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  House  of  Providence 
Hospital,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  heart  attack  and  virus 
influenza. 

Worth  C.  Coutney,  Chicago 
Herald- American  publisher,  has 
been  reelected  president  of  the 
Electric  Club  of  Chicago. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  and  William  J. 
Conners,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
are  members  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Civil  Defense  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Lee  Cox  Blake¬ 
ly,  former  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Hollins 
College  Club,  which  has  voted 
to  name  a  scholarship  in  her  hon¬ 
or.  Her  husband,  the  late  Lamotte 
Blakely,  was  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  Times-Dispatch. 

OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vi:epresident  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Advis¬ 
ory  Cancer  Council  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

John  M.  Robey,  chief  of  the 
Editorial  Services  Branch  of  the 
Division  of  International  Press 
ind  Publications  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  State  and  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Pathfinder, 
was  awarded  a  special  alumni  ci¬ 
tation  at  the  mid-century  convo¬ 
cation  of  Western  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege  “in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievements  in  journalism.” 


On  the  Business  Side 


Miss  Peggy  Chick,  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  class  of 
June,  1950,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Harry  McDonald  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Evening  Sun. 

Jim  Oaks,  formerly  with  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  has  joined 
the  retail  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  A 
newcomer  to  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment  is  James  Miller,  replacing 
William  Schwartz,  transferred 
to  the  purchasing  department. 

Mitchell  Lewis,  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  Chicago  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  joined  the  retail 
advertising  department  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Theodore  O.  Bockelman  has 
retired  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  weekly  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Times  after  a  65-year 
career  as  an  advertising  salesman 
for  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City 
newspapers. 

George  Benneyan,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  later  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Network, 
becomes  promotion  manager  man¬ 
ager  for  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc. 
on  Dec.  4. 

M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
was  elected  on  Nov,  25  to  serve 


for  a  three-year  term  as  a  director 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Nancy  Kies  has  resigned  from 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  has 
been  replaced  by  Jean  Sample 
Schwartz,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  auditing  staff  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Harold  Pike  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Harold  Oman,  for 
many  years  a  circulation  district 
manager  for  the  newspaper. 

John  F.  Evans,  of  the  Montreal 
advertising  office  of  the  Montreal 
(Ont.)  Gazette,  morning  daily, 
has  been  appointed  manager  for 
Ontario,  with  office  at  Toronto. 
Robert  G.  Bertram  has  joined 
the  Toronto  staff. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Lt.  Charles  D.  Anderson, 
managing  editor  on  leave  from 
the  Pierre  (S.  D.)  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  serving  as  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  on  the  staff  of  Rear 
Admiral  R.  A.  Ofstie  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier  Princeton. 

Lawrence  Fernsworth,  well 
known  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
and  a  member  of  the  Nieman 
Council  and  of  the  Nieman  Re¬ 
ports  Editorial  Board,  is  recuper¬ 
ating  on  his  nearby  Fernwood 
Farm  after  critical  illness  and 
several  blood  transfusions  at  a 
Concord.  N.  H.,  hospital. 

A.  V.  Lavigne,  for  eight  and 
one-half  years  citrus  reporter  for 
the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  and 
who  has  covered  citrus  news  for 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  press  relations 
for  the  Florida  Citrus  Mutual. 

Lyle  D.  Copmann  has  resigned 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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as  managing  editor  of  the  Holden- 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  News  to  accept 
an  editorial  position  with  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  for 
which  he  was  a  reporter  in  1948- 
49. 

Eugene  Smeth  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Evening  Siin 
and  John  Troutt,  Jr.,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor.  John 
Troutt,  Sr.,  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  is  now  general  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Sproles, 
formerly  woman’s  page  editor  of 
i  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  which 

she  served  for  10  years,  has  be- 
i  come  soci^y  editor  of  the  Cin- 

^  cinnati  ^.)  Post,  succeeding 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Visser,  resigned. 

Frank  H.  McConnell,  former 
staff  writer  for  the  New  York 
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Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal, 
has  joined  Financial  World,  busi¬ 
ness  weekly,  and  will  write  a  col¬ 
umn  on  “Business  Background.” 

Phylys  Greene  has  been  named 
'teen  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

Paul  W.  Reed,  managing  editor 
of  the  Newark  (O.)  Advocate, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Newark 
Community  Chest  campaign 
which  closed  with  its  $101,210 
goal  oversubscribed.  The  goal, 
largest  in  history,  was  reached  for 
the  first  time  since  1947. 

Orland  O.  Dodson  is  new  on 
the  copydesk  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle.  He  formerly 
was  news  editor  of  KGBC  in 
Galveston,  Tex.,  and  later  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Citizen 
Newspapers  in  Houston. 

Charles  (Irish)  O’Connor 
has  been  named  turf  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star,  which 
he  has  served  as  sports  writer.  He 
succeeds  Adolph  Mathis,  recent¬ 
ly  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Zanesville,  O. 

Philip  J.  Daly,  sports  editor  of 
the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press- 
Republican  for  the  last  four  years, 
has  been  recalled  to  active  duty 
with  the  Army’s  Counter-Intel¬ 
ligence  Corps.  George  R.  Carr. 
formerly  in  the  public  relations 
office  of  Champlain  College,  a 
unit  of  New  York  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  taken  over  Mr.  Daly’s 
duties. 

Robert  Dorano,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism  and  until  recently 
a  reporter  for  the  Caldwell  (Ida.) 
News-Tribune,  and  Stanley  Nast, 
formerly  with  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  have  joined 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Howard  Barnes  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  New  York 
Film  Critics. 

Dorothy  Mahoney  Cohen  has 
resigned  as  radio-television  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune  to  accompany 
her  husband,  Jerry  Cohen,  to 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Coh¬ 
en,  former  general  assignment 
reporter  of  the  now  defunct  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal,  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot. 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  former 
Philadelphia  newspaperman,  has 
been  named  as  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Girard  Trust  Co., 
Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  public 
relations  and  business  develop¬ 
ment.  He  was  for  many  years  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger  and  the  Record. 

John  Ryan,  for  many  years  a 
Federal  Building  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Court  Ckimbination, 
now  defunct,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News. 

Paul  A.  Ehlino  has  joined  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  as  a  news 
photographer.  He’s  a  graduate  of 
Fort  Hays  (Kan.)  State  college 
and  replaces  Joe  MacConkey, 
who  was  called  to  army  duty. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 

_ 


“On  that  page  ad  of  the  Independent  Citizens’  Committee  which  we  ran 
October  21st,  Mr.  Mayor,  we’d  like  our  money!” 


Bessie  Russell  Sawyer,  social 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times  for  the  last  15  years, 
retired  and  has  been  replaced  by 
Miss  Jane  Craven,  copyreader. 
Harry  Friedman,  suburban  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
copydesk.  Charles  Shapiro,  Phila¬ 
delphia  attorney,  has  joined  the 
Globe-Times  staff  as  a  reporter. 

Miss  Ora  Strong,  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript  reporter,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  an  article,  “The  Women  to 
Thank  for  Thanksgiving.”  in  the 
current  issue  of  Holland’s  maga¬ 
zine.  She  is  a  1950  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

James  O.  Jordan  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader  as  telegraph  editor. 
Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
journalism  department  in  June, 
formerly  was  associated  with 
Sheepman  magazine,  the  Chase 
Publishing  Co.,  and  the  Lexington 
News. 

Leo  Sondere(X}er,  onetime 
manager  of  the  New  Hampshire 
office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
managing  editor  of  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Neb.) 
Daily  News  and  reporter  on  the 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  has  left 
the  city  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Tribune. 

Charles  J,  Young,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  a  colonel  in 
the  New  York  Guard,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
civil  defense  in  Erie  County. 

Leslie  H.  Horn,  formerly  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  moved 


up  from  the  Fall  River  bureau  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  state  staff  to  the  Journal 
city  staff  as  general  assignment 
reporter  and  rewriteman. 

Anthony  G.  Zoppi,  formerly 
with  the  Longview  (Tex.)  News- 
Journal,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

Barbara  Heywood,  formerly 
society  editor  of  the  St.  Helens 
(Ore.)  Sentinel  Mist,  has  taken 
the  same  position  with  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer. 

Mrs.  Edna  Johnson  Dunlop, 
dean  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  news¬ 
paper  women,  was  honored  at  the 
30th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  of  which  she  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  served  as  the 
first  president.  A  reporter  and  de¬ 
partment  editor  on  Milwaukee 
dailies,  Mrs.  Dunlop,  now  76,  once 
was  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Jourrusl  and  also  has 
worked  as  a  drama  critic,  proof 
reader  and  in  other  capacities. 

Sgt.  David  Fernow,  formerly 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  editorial  department,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Office  of  newly  re¬ 
opened  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J. 

Walter  Page,  formerly  with 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union,  as  Orlando  area  reporter, 
has  joined  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune  as  citms  report¬ 
er.  He  replaces  Bill  Mosher, 
now  editing  a  magazine  for  the 
Canners’  League  of  Florida. 

Wayne  B.  Bell,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Chatahoochee 
(Fla.)  News  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Suwannee  Democrat, 
Live  Oak,  Fla.  He  will  also  ^ 
associate  editor  of  weeklies  in 
Brandford,  Mayo  and  Cross  City- 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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bolt  of  lightning. 


Howard  Y.  Miller,  police  and 
general  assignments  reporter  for 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  job  on  the  copy- 
desk  rim  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News. 

Lou  Black,  sports  editor  in  the 
Associated  Press  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Bureau,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Eastern  Profes¬ 
sional  Basketball  League. 

Robert  M.  Cour  has  been 
named  an  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  replacing 
William  A.  Small,  Jr.,  who  has 
returned  to  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen,  owned  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  as  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Mr.  Cour  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1946. 

Bernice  Kressenberg,  former 
city  halt  reporter  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar,  is 
the  new  society  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Claire  Getty  and  Bob  Car¬ 
penter  are  new  members  of  the 
city  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Franklin  Reed,  former  city 
staffer  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  is  now  writing  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  for  the  paper  about  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  Army. 

Louis  Blackburn,  formerly  of 
the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  and  now  a  staffer  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Lei  Day 
(Committee  for  World  Freedom, 
composed  of  persons  with  Ha¬ 
waiian  background. 
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Steve  Canyon  on  Map 

Steve  Canyon,  named  after  Car¬ 
toonist  Milton  CanifTs  mythical 
ace  of  the  airways,  is  now  to  be 
found  on  the  official  Colorado 
highway  map.  The  canyon  is  lo¬ 
cated  near  Idaho  Springs,  Colo., 
about  35  miles  west  of  Denver. 
Formerly  Squirrel  gulch,  it  was 
re-named  in  1 947  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  legislature. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Classified  Considered 
In  Journalism  Courses 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
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for  Classified  employes  and  the  Here  are  the  average  selling 
prospects  for  a  future  in  advertis-  prices  for  the  following  used  cars 
ing.  in  fair  to  good  condition  from 

Finally,  we  need  a  large  list  of  Aug.  I -10,  1950. 

CAMs  willing  to  conduct  lectures  ’49  Ford  Custom  4-door,  6  cyl- 
in  nearby  schools  to  merely  “warm  inder — Average  $1,495. 
up”  and  convince  students  of  the  ’49  Buick  Special  2-door — Aver- 
true  purpose  of  Classified  Adver-  age  $1,845. 
tising.  ’50  Frazer  Manhattan  4-door — 

Why  should  we  in  the  Classified  Average  $1,945. 


For  the  past  few  years,  the 
Classified  fraternity,  mainly 
ANCAM,  has  been  seeking  the 
means  of  making  Classified  .Ad¬ 
vertising  an  important  part  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses.  Progress  has  been 
made  and  a  definite  interest  on 
the  part  of  schools  has  been  re¬ 
ported. 

The  idea  started  in  1947  when 
three  professors  were  assigned  to 
study  newspaper  publishing  on 
newspapers  in  three  sections  of  the 
country.  Their  schedule  included 
a  quick  inspection  of  the  Classified 
Department — no  longer  than  one 
day.  In  each  case,  the  professors 
became  so  infatuated  with  Classi¬ 
fied  they  spent  over  a  week  study¬ 
ing  the  Classified  operation.  They 
all  agreed  it  to  be  among  the 
tops  in  their  study. 

Educators  Inpressed 

Like  most  “outsiders"  they  had 
little  conception  of  the  important 
details  of  servicing  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  Want  Ads.  Just  the 
fact  it  represented  the  pulse  of  the 
public,  the  expressions  of  people, 
created  an  appreciation  for  Classi¬ 
fied  as  an  extremely  important 
newspaper  service. 

Receiving  such  glowing  reports, 
the  colleges  were  receptive  to  the 
overtures  of  ANCAM  to  plan  a 
special  course  on  Classified.  The 
major  problem,  which  still  has  not 
been  overcome,  was  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  a  true  textbook  on  Classi-, 
fied.  The  present  books  on  the 
subject  were  too  far  advanced  for 
the  beginner.  It  had  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  very  simple  ABC  style 
in  order  for  it  to  be  used  as  a 
student  textbook. 

Since  then,  the  interest  of  the 
schools  has  continued  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  inviting  CAMs  to  address 
classes. 

Lectures  Begun 

Recently,  Gilbert  Gillett,  CAM, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  discussed 
the  possibility  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Classified  with  Michigan 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  idea  was  welcomed 
with  the  possibility  the  plan  might 
serve  as  a  model.  If  it  proved 
successful,  they  would  recommend 
the  plan  to  all  accredited  schools. 

Such  lectures  covered  the  metro¬ 
politan,  non  -  metropolitan  and 
weekly  fields. 

Those  who  fulfilled  these  en¬ 
gagements  were:  Mr.  Gillett;  Ink 
White,  publisher,  St.  Johns  Clin¬ 
ton  Co.  Republican-News;  Fred 
Ellis,  Grand  Rapids  Press;  and 
Walter  Campbell,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


to  attend  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  regional 
CAM.  The  present  goal  is  to  con¬ 
vince  all  accredited  schools  of  a 
full  lecture  course  on  Classified 
with  a  possibility  of  a  six-weeks 
internship  on  Classified  staffs  for 
students. 

Prior  to  this  recent  interest, 
many  other  colleges  have  invited 
CAMs  to  talk  before  the  journal¬ 
ism  students.  Gradually  but  surely, 
we  are  convincing  students  and 
teachers  of  the  logic  behind  a 
study  of  the  Want  Ads. 

Since  the  London  Fire 

Want  Ads  were  the  first  recog¬ 
nized  form  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  dating  back  to  the  historical 
London  Fire.  Want  Ads  represent¬ 
ed  the  voice  of  private  individuals, 
later  commercial  accounts  began 
to  appreciate  the  responsive  daily 
Classified  audience.  And  so  today, 
the  average  Want  Ad  section  is 
literally  a  cross-section  of  people 
and  business.  It  is  regarded  a  ba¬ 
rometer  of  economic  conditions. 
More  often  a  means  for  national 
advertisers  to  select  the  produc¬ 
tive  mediums  in  an  area. 

Ail  of  this  adds  up  to  an  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  newspaper 
and  yet  the  average  “outsider”  has 
little  conception  of  the  detail  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  all  the  Want  Ads 
into  print  in  proper  order.  Writing 
a  “little  Want  Ad”  sounds  so 
simple  and  yet  from  a  result-pro¬ 
ducing  standpoint  it  can  be  just 
as  important  as  writing  copy  for 
a  full  page. 

Let’s  consider  some  suggestions 
of  step-by-step  procedure  toward 
a  Classified  course. 

We  should  have  more  “visiting 
professors.”  Without  question  our 
visitors  would  sell  themselves  on 
the  value  of  instruction  on  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

Next  step,  a  legitimate  Classified 
schoolroom  textbook.  Here  we 
need  the  counsel  of  the  deans. 
We  know  our  business,  but  we 
do  not  really  know  teaching  from 
the  classroom  standpoint.  It  needs 
a  combined  committee  of  repre¬ 
sentative  CAMs  and  college  in¬ 
structors  to  come  up  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  suitable  textbook. 

Job  for  PR  Group 

Without  question,  the  textbook 
could  be  the  basic  foundation  of 
local  training,  therefore  almost 
every  newspaper  should  be  willing 
to  underwrite  the  publication  cost. 

Now,  we  need  a  committee  on 
Public  Relations.  Since  this  is  a 
new  venture  into  journalism,  the 
students  must  be  sold  on  the  ad- 


fraternity  be  interested  in  this 
project?  There  are  two  main  rea¬ 
sons: 

First,  it  will  provide  us  with  new 
employes  who  have  a  general 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Classified. 

Second,  it  makes  the  advertising 
student  capable  of  starting  in  a 
position  to  learn  the  practical  side 
of  the  business  and  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  good  advertising. 

150th  Armiversdry 
Newspapers  planning  a  special 
edition  in  celebration  of  an  anni¬ 
versary  would  do  well  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Gazette.  Auto  dealers  took  over 
three  pages  of  congratulatory 
space.  Other  merchants  ran  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  notices  over  three 
pages.  All  of  this  plus  the  regular 
Classified  section. 

ANCAM  Survey 
ANCAM  recently  completed  a 
survey  among  member  newspapers 
and  announced  the  following  re¬ 
sults: 

Only  10.4%  do  not  offer  special 
commercial  Classified  contracts. 
Of  the  89.6%  that  do  have  con¬ 
tracts  95%  are  daily  contracts; 
38.3%  bulk  space;  5%  weekly  and 
13.3%  other  types.  (Percentages 
include  newspapers  offering  more 
than  one  type  contract). 

60.2%  have  automatic  renew¬ 
able  contracts  with  the  same  per¬ 
centage  believing  them  to  be  the 
best  type.  Of  those  with  contracts 
requiring  resigning  16.6%  believe 
the  automatic  to  be  superior. 

Those  who  advocate  renewals 
believe  it  saves  salesmen  time,  as 
well  as  that  of  office  staff  and 
advertisers.  It  keeps  firms  on  con¬ 
tract  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
It  puts  emphasis  on  better  selling 
when  contract  is  first  signed. 
Easier  to  increase  rates.  Gives 
salesmen  more  time  selling  new 
accounts. 

Those  favoring  re-signing  say  it 
gives  the  solicitor  a  reason  to  go 
over  past  performance  and  “sell 
up”  a  new  contract.  More  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  the  ac¬ 
count  giving  at  least  one  personal 
contact.  Avoids  complaints  of  not 
knowing  their  contract  was  being 
renewed.  It  keeps  the  sales  staff 
on  its  toes. 

The  survey  on  business  trends 
revealed:  Real  Estate  UP  47.5%; 
down  37.8%;  same  14.7%.  Auto¬ 
motive  UP  31.2%;  down  62.3%; 
same  6.5%.  Merchandise  UP 


Effective  Promotion 
1  wo  EXCELLENT  promotion 
pieces  were  released  by  an  east 
coast  newspaper,  another  on  the 
west  coast. 

Joseph  Hopkins,  CAM,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  distributed  a 
l7xllVi  reproduction  of  his 
Sunday  Classified  section  in  its 
entirety.  The  "front  page”  an¬ 
nounced  it  as  a  booklet  entitled 
“through  the  looking  glass  ...  re¬ 
flecting  the  confidence  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  made  the  Inquirer 
the  leader  in  linage  and  individual 
ads  in  Philadelphia.” 

Worth  Wright,  CAM,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  has  a  fol¬ 
low-up  mailing  piece  sent  to  all 
“new  prospects”  as  they  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  outside  sales  staff. 
This  is  a  full  size  reproduction  of 
a  Classified  page  with  a  center- 
page  break  forcefully  relating  ex¬ 
amples  of  results. 

■ 

New  ITU  Clause  Hits 
At  Teletype  Circuits 

ITU  contract  proposals  now 
contain  a  clause  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  Teletypesetter  tape 
and  other  matter  received  from 
sources  outside  the  publisher's 
plant,  unless  produced  by  persons 
covered  by  an  ITU-approved  con¬ 
tract. 

The  ITU  clause  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“This  agreement  covers  all  pro¬ 
duction  of  type  or  perforated  tape 
for  use  in  the  employers’  news¬ 
papers  or  elsewhere,  and  no  type 
or  perforated  tape  or  other  form 
of  composition  produced  elsewhere 
shall  be  used  by  the  employer  un¬ 
less  produced  by  employes  work¬ 
ing  under  conditions  established 
by  a  contract  with  a  local  union 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  which  contract  has  been 
approved  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union.” 

■ 

FTC  Rules  Restrict 
Ad  Copy  on  Colds 

It’s  against  the  rules  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  ad¬ 
vertise  that  any  product  has  any 
effect  on  the  cause  of  colds,  or 
can  prevent  them,  or  shorten  the 
duration  of  colds,  or  cures,  renw- 
dies  or  effectively  treats  them. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  in 
the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau’s  new  supplement  to  “Do’» 
and  Don’ts  in  Advertising  Copy." 
based  on  an  analysis  of  about  100 
FTC  cases,  with  the  advice  of 


These  officials  have  been  invited  vantages  of  the  course.  They  must  31.1%;  down  55.7%;  same  13.2%.  several  groups. 
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Korea  Correspondent 
Interviews  Gen.  Chiang 


Des  Moines,  la.  —  Gordon 
Gammack.  Des  Maine  i  Register 
and  Tribune  war  correspondent, 
recently  obtained  the  first  private 
interview  in  many  months  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  generalis¬ 
simo's  home  on  Formosa. 

The  interview  was  arranged  by 
the  Register’s  Washington  news 
bureau  through  the  Chinese  em¬ 
bassy. 

Mr.  Gammack,  in  describing  his 
interview  with  Chiang  said.  **1 
was  taken  into  his  suburban  home 
(near  Taipeh)  and  ushered  into 
a  parlor  which  was  furnished  with 
many  rose-colored  chairs  and 
sofas. 

“Madame  Chiang.  in  a  dark  pat¬ 
terned  silk  gown  and  looking 
much  younger  than  her  53  years, 
was  the  first  to  enter.  She  talked 
pleasantly  in  perfect  English  about 
mutual  American  acquaintances, 
inquiring  about  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Co. 

“A  few  minutes  later.  Chiang 
entered,  wearing  a  plain  high- 
collared  khaki  uniform  without  in¬ 
signia  or  ribbons.  He  appeared 
extremely  calm  and  placid,  yet 
robust  and  rugged. 

“While  tea  was  being  served. 
Chiang,  speaking  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  asked  me  questions 
about  the  Korean  fighting  for  10 
minutes.” 

“During  the  interview,”  the  cor¬ 
respondent  reported,  “Madame 
Chiang  interjected  added  explana¬ 
tions  of  my  questions,  and  she 
kept  urging  us  to  eat  a  Chinese 
di^  while  it  was  still  hot.  She 
passed  tarts  which  she  called 
‘sweet  biscuits.’  just  sent  over  by 
the  Premier’s  wife. 

“The  interview  ended.”  Mr. 
Gammack  said,  “with  Madame 
Chiang  offering  suggestions  for 
stories  and  offering  to  arrange  in¬ 
terviews.” 

Reporter's  Crime  Story 
Sets  Off  Notional  Probe 
San  Francisco  —  Disclosures 
inade  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  on  Aug.  30  won  endorsement 
in  the  California  Crime  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report  of  mid  -  November 
and  are  now  receiving  attention  at 
the  national  level. 

Reports  of  stock  sales  in  a 
Nevada  copper  mine  to  racketeers 
likely  to  be  concerned  over  in¬ 
come  tax  troubles  broke  in  the 
Examiner  after  Ed  Montgomery, 
reporter,  overheard  remarks  which 
atirred  his  suspicions  and  dug  into 
the  matter  for  three  months. 

The  news  break  and  subsequent 
three  qr  four  stories  published  by 
the  Examiner  attracted  attention 
»t  the  time.  Then,  on  Nov,  14, 


Governor  Earl  Warren’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Organized  Crime  issued 
u  windup  report. 

“This  report  upheld  all  the 
stories  Montgomery  had  written,” 
Josh  Eppinger,  Examiner  citv  edi¬ 
tor.  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Crime  Commission  told  of 
stock  sales  to  an  abortionist,  who 
allegedly  was  assured  the  pur¬ 
chase  would  enable  her  to  avoid 
criminal  prosecution  for  income 
tax  evasion,  and  to  Bones  Rem- 
mer,  then  under  $800,000  tax  lien. 

The  story  reached  the  Washing¬ 
ton  level  when  the  Kefauver 
Crime  Committee,  in  session  here, 
heard  William  Burkett,  a  former 
intelligence  unit  agent  who  re¬ 
signed  in  protest  over  the  asserted 
pigeon-holing  of  his  reports. 
Burkett  had  investigated  the  cop¬ 
per  mine  stock  sales. 

“I  got  the  original  tip  in  a 
bar.”  Mr.  Montgomery  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  “1  picked  up 
a  conversation  by  a  man  who  was 
talking  too  much.” 

The  reporter  wears  a  hearing 
aid  as  the  result  of  wartime  action 
with  the  Navy.  At  times  this 
picks  up  voices  in  corners  of  a 
room. 


Columnist  in  Accident, 
Writes  'Safety'  Column 

Uniontown.  Pa. — Walter 
(“Buzz”)  Storey,  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Uniontown  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  is  ready  to  para¬ 
phrase  the  Chinese  proverb  about 
one  picture  being  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  with  a  statement  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  one  experi¬ 
ence  is  worth  many  thousands  of 
words 

The  Evening  Standard  crusades 
on  highway  safety,  and  as  part  of 
his  job  as  a  working  reporter, 
“Buzz”  Storey  has  literally  writ¬ 
ten  thousands  of  words  on  high¬ 
way  safety.  But,  in  his  own 
words,  he  “never  knew  the  whole 
story  until  last  Monday  about 
4:45  p.m.” 

It  was  on  that  day  that  his  car 
collided  with  a  pickup  truck  in 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  were 
driving.  Both  Storey  and  the 
man’s  wife  were  hospitalized  sev¬ 
eral  days  with  head  injuries  and 
lacerations. 

On  his  first  day  back  on  the 
pb  Storey  devoted  his  entire 
“Notebook”  column  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  an  appeal  for  safety. 
In  part,  he  said: 

“I’ve  worked  on  dozens  of  high¬ 
way  safety  campaigns,  written 
scores  of  stories  warning  motor¬ 
ists  to  be  careful,  pointing  out 
dangerous  practices  and  danger¬ 
ous  spots — writing  the  news, 


the  whole  story  until  last  Mon¬ 
day  about  4:45  p.m. 

“The  horrible  potentialities  of 
the  automobile  as  an  engine  of 
destruction  were  never  engraved 
on  my  mind  until  late  that  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  when — driving  up 
the  mountain,  on  the  job — 1  came 
face  to  face,  no  escape,  nowhere 
to  go,  nowhere  to  flee,  with  an¬ 
other  car, 

“1  didn’t  tnink  about  all  thi' 
then- not  with  that  feeling  of 
numb  helplessness,  the  terrible 
crash,  the  car  spinning,  the  whole 
world  whirling,  the  headfirst  sick¬ 
ening  dive  onto  the  hard  concrete. 

,  .  .  Then  scrabbling  for  a  hold, 
heaving  myself  up.  running  to  the 
other  car.  stumbling  about  as 
other  motorists  stopped  to  give 
whatever  help  they  could.  .  .  .  Rid¬ 
ing  down  the  same  road  I’d  come 
up  a  few  minutes  before  in  the 
siren  -  screaming  ambulance,  the 
lady  from  the  other  car  stretched 
out  in  the  back. 

“No.  1  didn’t  think  of  it  then. 

“I  thought  of  it  all  afterward, 
as  I  lay  on  a  hospital  bed,  looking 
at  four  walls  and  wondering  what 
was  broken  inside,  wondering 
how  the  other  people  were — 
thanking  God  that  I  could  look 
out  the  window  and  still  see  the 
sunlight  outside,  the  green  of  the 
trees  and  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

“1  was  lucky. 

“It’s  not  part  of  this  recital  of 
mine  to  attempt  to  place  the 
blame.  The  thing  is — it  happened. 

“And  it  could  happen  to  you — 
any  of  you. 

“For  God’s  sake  drive  care¬ 
fully.” 


With  all  that,  I 
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Music  and  Drama  Critic 
Reviews  Football  Gome 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  A  former 
sports  writer  who  became  a  critic 
of  the  arts  many  years  ago  says 
that  “the  taint  of  technology  is  on 
modem  football,”  making  the 
game  “a  kind  of  outside  chess.” 

T.  H.  Parker,  music  and  drama 
critic  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
recently  attended  his  first  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  25  years. 

Parker,  to  put  it  mildly,  didn’t 
like  it,  and  said  so  in  a  letter 
which  Courant  sports  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  1.  Lee  printed  in  his  daily 
column. 

Parker  pointed  out  that  modern 
gridders  smuggle  the  ball  around 
like  “shoplifters  or  peddlers  of 
French  postcards.” 

He  asserted  that  the  players  of 
his  day  on  the  sports  beat  would 
have  scorned  all  that. 

He  added:  “Then,  footballers 
were  men  of  brawn,  whose  thews 
and  thighs  would  have  delighted  a 
Greek  armorer,  whose  heads  were 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
batter-ramming  through  the  living 
battlements  of  the  rival  teams. 
The  quarterback  who  had  to 
‘sneak’  through  his  opponent’s 
ranks,  would  have  been  thrown 
out  of  Porcellian  as  though  he 
were  a  pickpocket.  The  teams 
did  not  huddle  like  a  group  of 


culture  magazine,  before  eacb 
play.” 

Parker’s  disdain  was  aroused, 
too.  by  the  two-platoon  system. 
“Might  as  well  have  one  set  of 
violinists  to  play  the  slow  sections 
of  a  Symphony  and  another  for 
the  fast,”  he  wrote. 

And,  he  went  on,  if  the  game 
itself  has  turned  sissy,  so  have 
the  writers  who  report  it. 

Here’s  the  way  Parker  said  it 
was  in  The  Old  Days: 

“We  huddled  on  the  windswept, 
naked  roof  of  the  Harvard  Sta¬ 
dium,  stood  the  length  of  the 
game,  worked  the  substitutions  out 
by  means  of  the  program.  If  it 
rained  or  snowed,  we  brought  old 
cartons  along  with  us,  tried  to 
scribble  our  soggy  notes,  make  our 
diagrams  of  the  plays  by  writing 
inside  them. 

“It  was  the  day  of  real  games, 
not  pranks,”  the  veteran  drama 
critic  concluded. 

GI's  in  Korea  Receive  Moil 
Through  Lovelorn  Column 
Los  Angeles  —  Advice-to-the- 
lovelorn  columnist  Jane  Palmer 
(“Sincerely,  Jane  Palmer”)  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror,  is  the  un¬ 
witting —  but  willing  —  liaison  be¬ 
tween  a  platoon  of  lonely  GIs  in 
Korea  and  a  couple  of  thousand 
gals  in  the  Los  Angeles  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

It  came  about  when  the  oblig¬ 
ing  Jane  added  a  postscript  to  her 
column  stating  that  a  Marine  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Wonson,  Korea,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  pen-pals 
from  California. 

In  exactly  the  time  it  took  for 
the  mail  to  get  to  Korea  and  back 
again.  Miss  Palmer  was  deluged 
with  a  flood  of  letters  from  ob¬ 
servant  buddies  of  the  lucky  Mar¬ 
ine,  and  typical  of  their  comments 
was  the  following: 

“Some  of  the  other  men  in  our 
outfit  have  written  to  you  for  pen¬ 
pals  and  they  have  been  coming 
back  from  mail  call  with  wheel¬ 
barrows.  So  thought  we  would 
give  it  a  try.  We  used  to  read 
your  column  when  we  were  back 
in  the  States,  but  never  thought 
to  use  the  convenience  of  it  until 
now. 

“How’s  for  putting  our  names 
in  the  paper  too?  We  just  stole 
a  wheel-barrow!” 

Wrote  another  lonely  Marine: 
“The  other  two  or  three  men  who- 
wrote  you  have  received  over  one 
thousand  letters  already,  and  are 
getting  more  every  time  we  have 
mail  call.” 


never  knew  high  school  girls  over  a  physical 


2  Parties  in  One  Day 
For  Denver  Staffers 

Denver  —  Lavish  plans  for  a 
two-way  Christmas  party  for  Den¬ 
ver  Post  employes  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  made  hy  the  Em¬ 
ployes’  Representative  Committee. 
Two  parties,  one  for  the  kids  in 
the  afternoon  and  one  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  at  night  will  take  place 
Dec.  22. 
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Newsday  Issues 
Adless  Extra 
On  Rail  Wreck 

The  wreck  of  two  Long  Island 
Railroad  trains  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve,  claiming  77  lives,  caused 
Newsday,  afternoon  tabloid,  to 
publish  an  adless  extra  on  the 
morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  one 
of  the  six  annual  holidays  on 
which  it  usually  does  not  publish. 

When  the  wreck  occurred  at 
6:35  p.m.,  only  the  night  watch¬ 
men  were  on  duty  at  the  Garden 
City  plant  and  the  staff  had  scat¬ 
tered  for  the  holiday.  Within  12 
hours  to  the  minute  the  extra 
was  rolling.  The  decision  to  get 
out  the  extra  was  made  at  9:30 
p.m.  and  the  presses  were  running 
at  6:30  a.m.,  seven  and  one-half 
hours  after  work  began. 

“Meanwhile  27  people  of  News- 
day’s  editorial  staff,  80  from  cir¬ 
culation,  30  press,  stereo  and 
composing  room  men  had  been 
recalled  from  their  holiday,"  re¬ 
counted  an  editorial  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  of  which  Alicia  Patterson 
is  editor  and  publisher,  on  Nov. 
25.  “Next  morning  1,500  carrier 
boys  delivered  the  paper  to  our 
regular  subscribers — and  they  had 
15,000  extra  copies  to  sell  or  dis¬ 
tribute. 

“Newsstands  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  sold  24,000  copies  of  this 
paper,  of  which  150,000  were 
printed  and  distributed  on  some 
90  tons  of  precious  newsprint. 
Since  there  was  no  extra  charge 
to  regular  subscribers,  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  edition  carried  no  advertising, 
the  cost  to  the  paper  was  high.  .  .  . 

“We  felt  that  it  was  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  any  newspaper  as  a 
public  service,  and  as  a  service  to 
its  regular  readers,  to  inform  them 
as  well  as  we  could  about  what 
happened  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

“The  staff  of  workers  who  ral¬ 
lied  to  this  effort  were  magnificent. 
We  can  do  no  less  than  publicly 
thank  them  for  their  fine,  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  acknowledge  our 
pride  in  them  all.” 

The  extra  was  made  up  of  16 
pages  of  wreck  stories,  pictures, 
casualty  lists  and  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled.  “The  Dead  and  the 
Damned.” 

A  cab  rushed  5,000  copies  to 
Jamaica  and  New  York  City. 

■ 

$5  Raise  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles  —  Contracts  be¬ 
tween  three  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  printers’,  photo-en¬ 
gravers’,  mailers’  and  stereotypers’ 
unions  provide  an  immediate  wage 
increase  of  $3  a  week  from  Oct. 
15,  to  April  1,  1951,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2  from  the  latter  date  to 
March  31,  1952.  The  eventual 
base  pay  under  the  new  contract 
will  be  $98  a  week.  The  Herald- 
Express,  Daily  News  and  Exam¬ 
iner  were  the  three  signatories,  the 
Times  and  Mirror  operating  under 
the  open  shop. 


Fiiemen  Prove 
Worthy  of  Praise 

Monroe,  Wis. — Virtues  of  the 
Monroe  fire  department  were  ex¬ 
tolled  in  an  editorial  by  Ed  Ham¬ 
ilton,  associate  publisher,  Monroe 
Evening  Times,  written  during  a 
recent  afternoon  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  day’s  issue.  He  urged  public 
support  of  the  firemen's  Thanks¬ 
giving  dance. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  roused  from  bed 
and  informed  that  the  Times 
plant  was  on  fire.  He  hurried  to 
the  scene  and  found  the  fire  al¬ 
ready  under  control.  The  fire  was 
confined  to  an  apartment  in  the 
Evening  Times  building. 

The  editorial  appeared  as  sched¬ 
uled  that  day,  but  with  this  addi¬ 
tion: 

“Note:  The  above  was  written 
hours  before  the  firemen  paid 
their  call  early  this  morning  at  the 
Times  plant.  Everything  we  said 
still  goes — and  double.” 

Ads  Essential 
To  Economy, 
Soys  Emery 

Chicago — Advertising  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  peace  or  wartime  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  American  nation,  Car¬ 
lyle  Emery,  vicepresident  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  told  the  clos¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Educational  Workshop  Course 
here  Nov.  27. 

“There  can  be  no  adequate  na¬ 
tional  income  in  war  or  peace, 
unless  business  is  sound,”  he  said. 
“America  has  to  have  companies 
that  make  big  money  in  order  to 
pay  taxes  and  to  employ  people, 
who,  in  turn,  pay  vast  amounts 
in  personal  income  taxes.” 

Must  Keep  Advertising 

Mr.  Emery  also  emphasized 
American  business  cannot  afford 
to  “neglect  its  love  affair  with  the 
buying  public”  if  industry  is  called 
upon  to  devote  its  major  produc¬ 
tion  efforts  for  national  defense. 
“Those  who  do  will  pay  dearly 
later  on,”  he  warned,  citing  the 
records  of  companies  that  failed 
to  continue  to  advertise  during 
World  War  1. 

He  pointed  out  that,  conversely, 
some  of  the  biggest  advertisers  to¬ 
day  started  to  advertise  for  the 
first  time  in  the  midst  of  World 
War  1.  He  mentioned  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  Lucky  Strikes.  Life  Savers. 
AC  Spark  Plugs.  Dodge  and  others 
who  began  advertising  in  war¬ 
time. 

World  War  II  again  proved  that 
American  industries  can’t  afford 
to  let  their  “consumer  good  will” 
depreciate,  Mr.  Emery  declared. 
Upon  advertising  rests  America’s 
free  press  and  radio,  he  added, 
pointing  out  “the  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  for  good”  that  such  media 
provide  in  preserving  public  mor¬ 
ale  in  time  of  national  emergency. 


Tribune  Tower  Paul  Martin 
A-Bomb  Refuge  Heads  Gannett 
Elicits  Praise  News  Service 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Paul  Martin  as  Chief 
of  Bureau  for  the  Gannett  News 
Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  an¬ 

nounced  this 
week  by  Frank 
Gannett,  the 
publisher. 

The  Bureau 
serves  the  2 1 
members  of  the 

Gannett  Group 
o  f  newspapers 
over  its  own 
leased  wire,  and 

the  six  radio  sta-  Martin 

tions  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  acting 
Chief  of  Bureau  since  July,  when 
A.  Vernon  Croop,  who  headed 
the  Bureau  for  two  years,  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union. 

After  Air  Force  service,  Mr. 

Martin  went  to  work  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  1946,  before 
joining  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Gannett  Group  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1947. 

His  wife,  the  former  Kathleene 
Gibbs,  served  during  the  war  as 
secretary  to  Secretary  of  Navy 
Frank  Knox,  and  later  with  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  White  House 
Correspondents  Association,  and 
Senate  and  House  press  galleries, 
and  formerly  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

Wedding  Bells 

William  Lockwood,  managing 
editor,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  O’Dowd  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Howard  O.  Burr,  assistant 
county  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  and  Telegram,  and  Miss 
Marilyn  Pettit  Dolloff,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Conn.,  in  Monroe,  recently. 

WiLLUM  Holt  Duncan,  adver¬ 
tising  man  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  and  Lula 
McGraw  Gay  of  Raleigh,  Nov, 
18  in  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

William  R.  Fink,  political 
writer  and  columnist  for  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time,  and  Miss 
Dorse  Marie  Bronson,  Green¬ 
wich  correspondent  for  the  Port 
Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  Nov. 
25. 

Miss  Marjory  Smith,  Federal 
and  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  Robert  E.  Rutherford, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Oct.  20.  Mr.  Rutherfwd 
is  now  information  specialist  for 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission. 
Miss  Smith  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  Constitution. 
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Chicago  —  Following  inspection 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  members 
of  the  air  raid  shelter  committee 
of  Chicago’s  Civil  Defense  Corps 
praised  the  newspaper  for  “fore¬ 
sight  and  leadership”  in  setting 
up  refuge  facilities  to  protect  its 
employes  and  Tribune  Tower  ten¬ 
ants  from  an  atomic  bomb  at¬ 
tack. 

“You  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  with  what  you  have,”  said 
Chief  Fire  Marshal  A.  J.  Mul- 
laney,  civil  defense  director.  “If 
an  atomic  bomb  attack  ever 
comes,  people  will  be  l.fKX)  times 
safer  inside  your  refuge  than  they 
would  be  in  the  streets.” 

John  W.  Park,  Tribune  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  chairman  of  its 
atomic  bomb  refuge  council,  con¬ 
ducted  the  committee  through  the 
plant.  He  credited  the  shelter 
plans  to  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick.  editor  and  publisher.  Al¬ 
most  a  year  of  work  has  been 
needed  to  set  up  the  table  of 
organization  to  prepare  the  shelter 
and  to  plan  evacuation  of  workers 
and  tenants,  he  explained. 

Three  escape  routes  were  set 
up  in  the  Tower  and  marked  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  said  Mr.  Park. 
A  fourth  pathway  will  be  ready 
soon.  It  is  estimated  the  four 
escape  routes  plus  elevators  can 
empty  the  Tower  in  20  minutes. 

Tribune  electricians  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  cable  to  the  24th  story 
to  carry  current  for  warning  si¬ 
rens  being  installed  on  each  floor. 
Telephone  operators  will  press  a 
button  to  turn  on  the  sirens  when 
they  receive  a  coded  signal  advis¬ 
ing  them  that  enemy  A-bomb 
planes  are  on  the  way. 

Emergency  radio  transmission, 
public  address  system  and  lanterns 
are  to  be  installed. 

■ 

17  More  in  Club 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Seventeen 
names  were  added  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Journal  Ten-Year  club 
at  the  annual  dinner.  Each  per¬ 
son  received  a  gold  pin,  a  facsimile 
of  the  Journal’s  masthead.  Pins 
bearing  diamonds  were  presented 
to  43  employes  by  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Jackson,  widow  of  the  founder  of 
the  Journal,  and  her  son,  P.  L. 
Jackson,  publisher  and  editor. 

■ 

Major  Reed  Dies 

Wauwatosa,  Wis.  —  Major  F, 
Ellis  Reed,  former  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Tribune  and  the 
National  Military  Tribune,  died 
recently  at  his  home  here.  He 
was  75  years  old  and  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  two  sons,  Robert 
David  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and 
Ellis  Emmons  of  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.,  public  relations  director  of 
Air  France:  also  a  daughter,  Har¬ 
riet.  of  Wauwatosa. 
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Note  this  two  hour  run 
shown  by  the  press  C 
operating  chart  on  a 
recent  edition  of  a  great  ^ 
metropoUtan  newspaper  . . .  q 

Equipped  with  CLINE  Speed  Pasters,  , 

Reels  and  Automatic  Tensions,  this  ^ 

press  ran  at  full  speed  of  45,000  to  50,000  ^ 

copies  per  hour  from  12:30  A.M.  to  2:30  v 
A.M.,  without  a  single  stop.  ( 

Such  performance  is  not  unusual  with 
CLINE  Electrical  Equipment. ..in  fact  it  is 
being  duphcated  daily  by  many  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  America  as  well  as  abroad. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Defeated  Solon  Wants 
Press-Radio  Divorce 


By  Jerry  Walker 

A  BY-PRODUCT  of  the  recent 
Election  is  the  revival  of  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  law  barring  newspapers 
from  owning  radio  or  television 
stations. 

The  issue  has  been  settled  in  the 
newspapers’  favor  twice  with  some 
official  finality,  but  now  a  Lame 
Duck  in  the  Short  Session  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  crying  that  “there  ought  to 
be  a  law”  because  newspapers 
have  never  said  a  good  word  for 
him. 

Repr.  Walter  B.  Huber  of  Ohio’s 
14th  Congressional  District,  a 
three-term  Democrat  who  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Republican  William  H. 
Ayers,  34-year-old  businessman, 
said  this  week  he  would  introduce 
a  bill  to  divorce  newspapers  and 
radio  and  keep  them  that  way. 

He  Never  Got  a  Break 

When  James  J.  Butler,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  E  &  P, 
quizzed  the  Congressman  as  to 
why  he  wanted  such  legislation, 
Mr.  Huber  complained: 

The  newspapers  have  never 
given  me  a  decent  break.” 

•This  isn’t  vindictiveness  on  my 
part,”  he  added.  “There  are  too 
many  communities  in  the  country 
where  there  is  but  one  newspaper, 
and  if  we  allow  newspapers  and 
radio  stations — television  later — 
to  come  into  single  ownership,  we 
will  lose  whatever  little  freedom 
of  the  press  we  now  have. 

“I  would  go  all  the  way  and 
bar  newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
or  television  even  where  there  is 
newspaper  competition.” 

His  gripe  amounted  to  this: 
*There  is  this  much  about  a  radio 
station — if  radio  fails  to  give  you 
an  even  break,  you  can  always 
go  to  the  station  and  demand 
equal  time.  But  you  can’t  go  to 
a  newspaper  and  insist  that  it  give 
you  comparable  space  on  Page  3.” 

40%  in  the  Family 

Of  the  2,000-odd  radio  (AM 
and  FM)  stations  on  the  air  today, 
close  to  40%  have  some  newspa- 
pcT  affiliation,  varying  from  out¬ 
right  ownership  and  operation  by 
a  newspaper  to  minority  stock 
ownership  by  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive. 

Latest  available  records  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  show  that  40  of  the  106  li¬ 
censed  television  stations  are  in 
the  newspaper  family  and  75  of 
the  350  pending  applications  for 
permits  are  from  newspaper  in¬ 
terests. 

Stalking  the  Advertieer 

NBC  has  turned  to  a  magazine 
career  man,  John  K.  Herbert,  to 
eell  radio  as  “the  nation’s  most 


effective  and  most  economical  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.”  Mr.  Herbert 
has  sold  oil,  cotton,  Esquire,  and 
Hearst  magazines  (for  12  years). 
His  new  title:  General  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  radio  network  of 
NBC. 

In  a  simultaneous  release  from 
NBC  offices,  George  H.  Frey,  di¬ 
rector  of  Television  network  sales, 
described  television  as  “one  of  the 
most  attractive  bargains  in  adver¬ 
tising  history.”  He  announced  a 
rate  increase,  and  the  following 
list  of  time  charges,  per  evening 
half-hour,  for  interconnected  sta¬ 
tions  shows  what’s  happening: 


WHAM-TV,  Rochester. 


WLW-0,  Columbus  . , 
WLW-T,  Cincinnati.. 


WAVE-TV,  Louisville 
WSM-TV.  Nashville  .  , 


K8D-TV.  St.  Louis, 


WOW-TV,  Omaha. 
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Today's  News  Tonight 

Exactly  five  hours  after  the 
Thanksgiving  Eve  wreck  on  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road,  the  New 
York  News  station,  WPIX,  pre¬ 
sented  a  comprehensive  film  re¬ 
port  for  televiewers. 

The  first  flash  of  the  wreck 
came  to  the  Daily  News  and 
WPIX  at  6:45  p.m.  and  the  first 
TV  bulletin  was  seen  on  WPIX 
at  7:02  p.m.  Immediately,  Tele- 
pix  Editor  Mamey  Nichols  phoned 
WPIX  cameramen,  Ray  Platnick 
and  Nick  Sorrentino,  at  their  Long 
Island  homes,  and  dispatched 
them  to  the  scene  of  the  crash. 

Walter  E.  Engels,  director  of 
WPIX  newsreel  operations,  left 
the  News  Building  at  7:40  p.m., 
taking  with  him  extra  cameras  and 
lights.  At  8:10  p.m.  he  was  at  the 
scene  of  the  disaster. 

While  Platnick  and  Sorrentino 
shot  hundreds  of  feet  of  16  mm. 
film,  Engels  sent  Telepix  Camera¬ 
man  Lester  Mannix  to  shoot  ad¬ 
ditional  footage  at  the  hospitals. 

Using  a  radio-telephone  installed 


in  Platnick’s  car,  Engels  alerted 
Editor  Nichols  that  the  disaster 
footage  would  soon  be  on  its  way, 
and  arranged  for  laboratory  and 
cutting  facilities.  The  film  was 
rushed  to  the  News  building  by 
9:40  p.m.  Telepix  script  writers 
wrote,  edited,  and  timed  a  com¬ 
plete  commentary  to  go  with  the 
nearly  900  feet  of  film  shot  by  the 
three  WPIX  lensmen. 

By  11:30  p.m.,  the  first  com¬ 
plete  job  of  video  news  reporting 
on  the  wreck  was  ready  for  tele¬ 
casting.  The  films  were  shown  at 
11:45  p.m.  and  again  at  1  a.m. 

The  newsreel  footage  was  re- 
edited  and  brought  up  to  date  for 
showing  Thursday  on  three  pro¬ 
grams.  WPIX  switchboards  were 
swamped  with  calls  from  persons 
who  had  missed  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  showings,  and  WPIX  repeat¬ 
ed  the  films  on  Friday. 

Picked  OH  the  Air 

A  syndicate  of  TV  stations  with 
$1,000,000  capital  to  produce 
movies  is  in  the  talkie  stage.  The 
committee  investigating  its  possi¬ 
bilities  includes  representatives  of 
two  newspaper-affiliated  stations: 
G.  Benett  Larson  of  WPIX,  New 
York,  and  P.  A.  Sugg  of  WKY, 
Oklahoma  City. 

*  *  * 

Prospective  jurors  in  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  trial  were  asked  whether 

they  had  formed  any  preconcep¬ 

tions  as  a  result  of  watching  news 
shows. 

*  *  * 

National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  in  an  action  taken  by  the 
directors,  urges  stations  to  sell 
time  to  political  candidates  at  es¬ 
tablished  card  rates  for  general 
business,  rather  than  charging  pre¬ 
mium  rates. 

*  «  V 

American  Broadcasting  Co.  loss 
for  nine  months  to  Sept.  30  was 
$877,000,  compared  with  $482,000 
in  1949. 

V  *  V 

Southwestern  Publishing  Co.  has 
applications  on  file  with  the  FCC 
for  TV  stations  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Oklahoma 
City  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 

«  *  * 

Recent  checkup  shows  8,500 
persons  on  the  staffs  of  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  networks  now  on  the 
air. 

■ 

Personnel  Group 
Sets  Parley  Date 

Chicago  —  The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association  will  be 
held  here  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
March  8-9,  it  was  announced  by 
President  Robert  Spahn,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 

Stewart  Hooker,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  been  named 
program  chairman  for  the  con¬ 
vention  at  which  Lawrence  Ap- 
pley,  president,  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  will  be  the 
dinner  speaker. 


To  Cover  News 
Without  Bruise, 
Obey  Riot  Rules 

By  Richard  K.  O’Malley 

Associated  Press  Staff 

Frankfurt  —  With  German 
communnists  and  anti-communists 
frequently  exchanging  bricks, 
blows  and  badinage,  allied  news- 
men  have  developed  a  system  for 
covering  riots. 

It  is  designed  to  get  the  news 
but  avoid  the  bruises. 

One  or  two  have  written  their 
stories  while  nursing  bumps,  and 
are  now  adherents  of  this  reason- 
ably-safe  code  of  don’ts: 

Never  push  up  to  the  front  of 
a  riot  and  demand  to  know  what’s 
going  on.  Somebody  may  reply 
with  a  size  12  fist  or  a  sharp 
rock. 

Refrain  from  asking  harassed 
police  what’s  happening.  For  want 
of  something  more  concrete  to 
do.  they  may  decide  to  jail  you. 

Don’t  attach  yourself  to  the 
leader  of  either  faction.  They  are 
natural  targets. 

If  anybody  starts  shooting,  don’t 
peer  about  to  see  where  it’s  com¬ 
ing  from.  The  best  rule  is  to 
study  the  ground  below  you  from 
a  distance  of  six  inches,  with  toes 
and  knees  touching  earth. 

Shun  photographers  like  the 
plague.  They  are  fair  game  for 
both  sides. 

Don’t  pull  out  pencil  and  paper 
and  jot  down  your  impressions. 
Most  rioters  are  sensitive  souls 
who  detest  publicity. 

Don’t  join  a  group  of  onlook¬ 
ers.  Charging  police  always  dis¬ 
perse  such  gatherings  rudely. 

"The  list  of  “do’s”  is  much  short¬ 
er  and  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
individual  initiative  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

It  goes  like  this; 

Move  around  fast,  using  the  in- 
and-out  method. 

Use  any  handy  kiosk  or  build¬ 
ing  corner  as  a  rallying  point. 

Move  over  to  the  fringes  of  the 
winning  side. 

If  you  have  no  business  there 
walk,  don’t  run,  to  the  nearest 
exit. 

■ 

Zoned  Color  Ad 
Used  for  Trucks 

Chicago  —  With  a  full -page, 
four -color  advertisement  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Dodge  Bros. 
Corp.  and  Chicagoland  Dodge 
dealers  on  Nov.  26  began  using 
newsprint  color  to  merchandise 
trucks.  The  ad  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  by  four  newsprint 
color  ads  being  carried  by  the 
Tribune  on  Dodge  passenger  cars. 

Both  the  passenger  car  and 
truck  advertisements  carry  the 
names  of  Chicagoland  Dodge 
dealers,  zoned  according  to  the 
Tribune’s  selective  area  fomula 
so  that  each  dealer  participates 


only  in  the  ad  in  his  own  area. 
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and  now— 

the  magic  link 

for  closed  circuit  tv 


Camera  Signal 


The  Dumitter 


Standard  TV  Receiver 


the  dumitter 


Actually  a  miniature  closed*circuit  television  transmitter. 
Takes  signal  directly  from  any  standard  camera  chain,  modu* 
lates  a  carrier  frequency  of  either  Channel  2  or  3,  and  feeds 
via  cable  directly  through  the  antenna  posts  of  standard  TV 
receivers.  Receivers  operate  exactly  as  though  tuned  to  a  tele¬ 
cast  on  that  Channel. 

Performance  superior  to  other  forms  of  transmission.  Audio 
and  video  reception  absolutely  free  from  outside  interference. 
Truly,  the  MAGIC  LINK  for  closed-circuit  television. 

Ideal  for  use  in  industrial  television  applications,  for  field 
demonstrations  of  TV  receivers,  for  studio  use,  for  sales 
meetings,  and  coimtless  other  uses.  Does  away  with  expensive, 
bulky  equipment  and  circuitry  modification  of  receivers. 


•  F««d*  up  to  125  ttandofd  TV  rocoivon. 

•  Distributes  signals  on  standard  TV  Channel  2  or 
3  via  coble  through  regular  antenna  posts  of 
receivers.  No  modification  of  receivers  necessary. 
Receivers  may  be  switched  to  regular  telecas^ 
reception  at  any  time. 

•  Feeds  receivers  both  video  and  audio  through  slngl* 
coaxial  coble  up  to  several  thousand  feet. 

•  No  terminal  equalization  necessary  os  ottonuoltoa 
is  only  at  carrier  frequency. 

•  Uses  signal  from  any  standard  camera  chain  without 
interim  equipment. 

•  Completely  stable  —  requires  no  operator. 

•  Light,  compact,  completely  stable. 

•  No  license  required. 


ALLEN  B.  DUMONT  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
Television  Transmitter  Division,  Clifton,  N./. 
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SYNDICATES 

Hatlo  Deals  With  Names 
Like  Hometown  Scribe 

By  Jane  McMoster 


Ever  notice  that  when  you're 
in  a  store  just  looking  around, 
you’re  surrounded  with  clerks  who 
want  to  help  you 
—  but  when 
you’re  really 
rushed,  there’s 
not  a  clerk  any¬ 
where?  And  how 
about  the  way 
small  fry  rebel  at 
getting  up  week- 
days,  but  on 
weekends,  when 
the  tired  parents 
could  sleep,  they 
bounce  out  of 
bed  at  5  a.m.? 

If  you’ve  observed  these  things, 
says  King  Features  Cartoonist 
Jimmy  Hatlo,  you’re  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  frustration. 
And  Mr.  Hatlo  ought  to  know. 
The  American  public  has  been 
idea-ing  his  “They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time’’  for  years.  Another  of  the 
most  frequent  cartoon  suggestions 
he  receives;  tlw  way  the  dentist 
fills  your  mouth  with  all  manner 
of  junk,  then  asks  you  a  question. 

Names  Make  Cartoons 

The  recipient  of  1 00s  of  letters 
every  month  from  people  who 
want  to  see  their  name  and  ob¬ 
servation  in  print,  Mr.  Hatlo  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
hometown  reporter  who  thrives 
— and  suffers — because  names 
make  news. 

His  gagmen  -  readers  sometime 
write  irate  letters:  “Why  didn’t  you 
use  that  idea  I  sent  you  last 
month?  It  was  as  good  as  what 
you  had  today!” 

About  one  per  cent  of  his 
would-be  contributors  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  crackpots. 

Another  small  percentage  are 
obviously  inspired  by  a  grudge — 
against  a  neighbor  or  the  girl  at 
the  next  desk  in  the  office. 

A  lot  of  people  are  struck  by 
the  irony  in  the  same  situation. 
(They  get  a  thank  -  you  letter 
giving  the  date  that  idea  was 
used.)  Some  amateur  gagmen 
would  violate  the  taboos.  (Race, 
religion,  etc.)  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  ideas  use  the  husband-wife 
angle. 

One  of  Top  Five 

But  despite  the  deterrents  (and 
many  cartoonists  simply  file  read¬ 
er  suggestions  in  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket),  Mr.  Hatlo  discovers  enough 
new,  usable  ideas  to  keep  his  panel 
and  Sunday  page  functioning  most 
successfully.  King  Features  calls 
“They’ll  E)o  It  Every  Time”  one 
of  its  top  five  cartoon- features, 
including  comics.  And  panels  in 
general  are  usually  not  as  popular 
as  comic  strips.  King  points  out. 


One  probable  reason  for  its  suc¬ 
cess:  Mr.  Hatlo’s  aim  “to  make 
it  so  a  man  won’t  think  he’s  the 
one  being  laughed  at — but  that 
it’s  the  other  fellow.” 

Mr.  Hatlo  was  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  old  San  Francisco 
Call  (now  Call-Bulletin)  before 
he  started  his  panel  feature  in 
1928.  Editorial  cartooning  inspired 
few  letters,  he  says,  but  reader 
suggestions  came  in  within  a  few 
days  after  “They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time”  appeared.  And  eventually 
the  feature  landed  in  a  cherished 
spot  in  the  paper — in  the  sports 
page  space  where  the  late  famed 
Thomas  A.  “Tad”  Dorgan’s  “In¬ 
door  Sports”  had  appeared.  In 
1936,  King  began  syndicating  the 
daily  panel  and  in  May,  1949  the 
Sunday  page  was  added. 

Essentially  Corny 

As  people’s  cartoonist  (12  peo¬ 
ple’s  ideas  comprise  the  feature 
for  a  week),  Mr.  Hatlo  lays  no 
claim  to  subtlety. 

“It’s  essentially  a  corny  fea¬ 
ture,”  he  says.  “The  simple  old 
ABC  of  theatre  makes  it  go. 
You’re  not  drawing  subtly.  You 
have  to  lay  it  in  their  laps.  A  man 
in  a  lighthouse  in  Ketchikan  and 
another  in  the  Waldorf  tower 
ought  to  get  it. 

“It’s  a  simple,  homespun  feature 
— realism  with  a  little  exaggera¬ 
tion.  I  use  absurd  names  and  fun¬ 
ny  drawings  to  soup  it  up  and 
make  it  humorous.” 

Some  sample  colorful  names: 
“Little  Iodine,”  “Seidlitz,”  “Bis¬ 
muth,”  “Vermin,”  “Mushwell,” 
“Lushwell.”  “Little  Iodine,”  the 
girl  terror,  was  so  popular  in  the 
feature  she  graduated  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Sunday  page  in  1943. 

The  Carmel,  Calif,  cartoonist 
had  a  big  batch  of  recent  reader 
letters  with  him  on  a  visit  to  New 
York  to  receive  the  Banshees’  “The 
Lady”  award. 

We  leafed  through  some  of  them 
and  found  a  plaint  from  a  lady 
in  Connecticut:  “Why  is  it  my 
husband  has  almost  lost  his  eye¬ 
sight  or  smashed  up  the  car  on 
several  occasions  when  we  have 
been  out  riding  and  he  has  spot¬ 
ted  a  woman  up  on  a  ladder  wash¬ 
ing  windows?  ‘You  have  to  give 
her  credit,  she  ain’t  afraid  of  noth¬ 
ing,’  he’ll  say.  And  at  least  four 
times  a  year  1  have  done  the  same 
thing  without  him  as  much  as  bat¬ 
ting  an  eyelash.” 

Something  Off  Their  Chest 

“Even  though  a  lot  of  letters 
are  not  published,  they’ve  found 
somebody  to  write  to.  It’s  like  a 
forum  —  they  get  something  off 
their  chest,”  says  Mr.  Hatlo.  “And 
it  gives  me  insight  into  the  way 


people  live.  One  man  couldn’t  go 
into  so  many  stations  of  life,  so 
many  businesses — unless  he  were 
a  census  taker.” 

With  a  staff  of  two  assistants 
and  one  secretary,  Mr.  Hatlo  sees 
that  every  letter  gets  answered — 
which  people  seem  to  appreciate. 

And  occasionally  the  feature 
has  even  helped  in  solving  some 
mysteries.  A  reader  will  spot  a 
name  of  a  contributor  and  write 
the  cartoonist  to  find  out  if  it 
could  be  a  long-lost  relative. 

Mr.  Hatlo’s  procedure  in  these 
cases  is  to  forward  the  letter, 
rather  than  supply  the  requested 
address.  After  all,  the  missing 
person  may  prefer  to  remain 
missing. 

George  Allen  Book 
Obtained  by  Bell 

Bell  Syndicate  has  obtained 
syndication  rights  to  George  Al¬ 
len’s  book,  “Presidems  Who  Have 
Known  Me.”  Other  syndicate  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Allen  commentary 
had  been  shown. 

Bell  has  not  yet  worked  out  de¬ 
tails  on  the  newspaper  version 
of  the  book  which  brought  high 
praise  from  critics. 

Santa  Parade  Stars  Comics 

Chicago  —  Comic  strips  were 
promoted  by  the  four  local  news¬ 
papers  with  floats  in  the  annual 
State  Street  Toyland  Christmas 
parade,  Nov.  18.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  climaxed  its  “Sadie 
Hawkins  Day  contest  with  a  float 
bearing  contest  winners  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate  Car¬ 
toonist  A1  Capp. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  promot¬ 
ed  its  new  strip,  “Kukla,  Fran 
and  Ollie”,  based  on  the  popular 
TV  puppets.  The  strip  started 
Nov.  19. 

The  Herald- American  used  a 
corral-float  for  “The  Lone  Rang- 


Columnist  Fetes 
His  Public  Aides 

Racine,  Wis.  —  W.  C.  (Tex.) 
Reynolds,  columnist  for  the  Ra¬ 
cine  Journal-Times,  was  host  to 
about  80  “aides”  at  the  first  an¬ 
nual  get-together  of  The  Inksters, 
who  have  supplied  guest  “Between 
the  Lines”  columns  and  letters  se¬ 
lected  for  “The  Columnist’s  Mail." 

The  largest  classification  of  Ink¬ 
sters  present  were  housewives, 
numbering  29.  Frank  R.  Star- 
buck,  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
Times  and  a  bonafide  Inkster, 
spoke  briefly,  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  furnished  by  other  Ink- 
‘sters. 


er”  and  horse.  Silver;  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  float  featured  all 
of  the  paper’s  Sunday  comic  char¬ 
acters. 

News  and  Notes 

Hollywood’s  Arlene  Dahl  is 
writing  a  three-a-week  beauty  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

NEA  Service  clients  recently 
received  a  four-part  series  in  which 
Bruce  Biossat  explored  the  reasons 
for  Senator  Taft’s  tremendous 
election  victory.  Mr.  Biossat  made 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  state 
to  get  data. 

AP  Newsfeatures’  “Year-End 
Pages  for  1950”  are  ready. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippman  has 
returned  from  Europe  and  will  re¬ 
sume  his  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  column  Dec. 
4. 

A  report  that  Actress  Bette 
Davis  will  write  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  of  beauty  tips  for  women 
over  40  has  not  been  verified  yet. 
Maybe  it’s  Tallulah  Bankhead  pro¬ 
paganda. 


All  the  JOES  In  one... 

Joe  Doakes,  Joe  Public,  Joe  Burp,  the  good 
Joes,  all  the  assorted  Joes  of  the  U.S.  are 
rolled  into  one  in  Mr.  Malarky . . .  the 
composite  common  man,  whose  monkey- 
shines  might  have  stepped  out  of  your  neighbor’s 
mirror  —  or  your  own ! 


Mostly  Malarky 

Quickly  rose  to  post-war  popularity  as  a  daily 
panel . . .  made  its  bow  as  a  Sunday  strip  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  November  19.  Wally  Carlson, 
its  creator  is  a  one-man  band,  grad  of  vaud 
chalk  talks,  early  film  animator,  yarn  spinner, 
memory  expert,  and  legerdemain  artist  with  a 
sleeveful  of  laffs.  For  first  Sunday  rights  on  a 
circulation  lifter,  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . 

Chicago  Tribune^^eic  York  \ews 

IsgaatCatC  Trthmnv  Toirer,  CMeago 
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'Marshalling  the  forces  of  advertising  to 
help  solve  national  problems  and  to  make 
democracy  work  better. . 


Do  YOU  KNOW  that  the  forces  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  engaged  today  in  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  jobs  of  mass  education 
. . .  in  the  public  interest? 

Do  you  know  that  these  forces  for  good 
have  been  released  through  the  vision 
and  unselfish  cooperation  of  American 
business  —  advertisers,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  media  owners  and  others? 

Hundreds  of  advertising  agencies  have 
volunteered  their  planning  and  creative 
time  and  facilities.  Artists,  cartoonists, 
photo-engravers,  printers,  typographers 
and  others  have  contributed  their  services. 

Media  owners  have  donated  millions 
of  dollars  in  space  and  time.  National 
and  local  advertisers  have  sponsored  and 
paid  for  many  millions  of  public  service 
advertising  messages. 


As  a  result,  the  American  people  are 
being  alerted  as  never  before  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  from  within  and 
from  without  .  .  .  the  dangers  of  ignor¬ 
ance  about  our  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  intolerance,  tuberculosis,  school  and 
teacher  shortages,  etc. 

And,  at  the  hub  of  this  great  public 
service  effort  is  your  organization  .  .  . 
The  Advertising  Council. 

Advertisers  and  Media  Owners . . . 
Your  Help  is  Needed ! 

Right  now  The  Advertising  Council  has 
14  programs  in  operation.  The  success 
of  these  programs  depends  on  the  public 
spirited  and  generous  cooperation  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  media  owners.  Your  help, 
in  the  form  of  space  or  time  donations. 


will  mean  a  lot  to  us.  And  remember . . . 
IThat  helps  America  helps  you! 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

Write  for  a  copy  of  Booklet 
No.  15.  It  will  give  you  per¬ 
tinent  information  about  The 
Advertising  Council . . .  how 
it  started  . .  .  what  it  is  .  . . 
what  it  does  .  .  .Or  ask  for 
material  on  specific  cam¬ 
paigns.  Address:  — The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  25  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  19, 

N.Y. 

Published  in  the  public  interest 

by 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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your  share 

$1,549,161 

Newspaper  budget? 


One  of  the  most  influential  executives  of  this  company 
recently  stated  that  “newspapers  are  the  most  indispensable 
media  of  all.”  He  is  certainly  sold  on  newspapers  .  .  .  but 
is  he  sold  on  yours.?  He,  his  advertising  staff,  and  his  agency 
counsel  are  steady  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  .  .  .  and, 
like  so  many  other  big  buyers  of  newspaper  space,  rely  on 
E  &  P  each  week  to  keep  them  posted  on  the  latest  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  newspaper  world.  Regularly,  they  go  to  E  &  P 
for  facts  .  .  .  why  don’t  you  meet  them  there,  regularly? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Big  People  • . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
•  •  •  Big  Business  for  You 

AlmoH  mil  imporianU  nmimmpapmr  bui/mn  rmmd  Edrob  A  PuBunni 
TIMIS  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE.  NEW  YOU  It.  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Services  Photo  Files 
Are  Big  Business 

By  James  L  Collings 

The  photo  files  of  the  three 
wire  services — Acme,  AP  and  INP 
— are  big  business. 

Here  are  recorded  on  film  any¬ 
thing  you  can  think  of,  write  on 
or  talk  about — everything  from  a 
stray  cat  caught  in  a  drainpipe  to 
the  latest  public  event  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  life.  These  negatives  hold 
the  history  of  many  years. 

This  is  how  each  photo  library 
reports  on  its  operations: 

International  News  Photos: 

Joseph  J.  Miller  has  been  li¬ 
brarian  since  1929.  He  says  that 
all  material  is  cross-indexed  and 
that  there  are  three  files  consist¬ 
ing  of  personalities,  miscellaneous 
or  subject  file,  and  geographic 
subjects. 

“On  this  matter  of  cross-index¬ 
ing,”  he  explained,  “we  might  for 
example,  have  six  different  cards 
on  some  person  like  Roosevelt.” 

The  film,  he  said,  is  well  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  put  in  glassine  en¬ 
velopes  which  in  turn  are  inserted 
into  Kraft  paper.  The  final  step 
consists  of  placing  it  all  in  a  4  x  6 
envelope,  which  is  numerically 
arranged  in  the  file.  Each  of  INP’s 
file  cabinets  holds  12,000  nega¬ 
tives. 

“All  captions,”  he  related,  “are 
filed  on  microfilm.  At  least  they 
have  been  for  the  past  year.  The 
older  ones  are  still  in  book  form. 

Also,  copy  of  the  caption  for  each 
negative  is  slipped  into  the  nega¬ 
tive  envelope.” 

Negatives,  he  added,  are  not 
lent  outside  the  building.  Various 


WANTED: 

EDITOR  FOR  A  BIG  JOB 

An  important  trade  paper  in  the  merchandising  field  is  seeking 
a  thoroughly  qualified  man  as  Editor.  Sound  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  keen  merchandising  sense  are  as  important  as  edi¬ 
torial  know-how.  The  man  for  this  job  should  have  a  proven 
record  of  achievement  in  his  field  with  special  emphasis  on 
marketing  or  public  relations.  Salary  will  be  commensurate 
with  experience  and  past  performance. 

Please  write  in  complete  confidence,  and  incorporate  all  de¬ 
tails,  past  history,  etc.  I  am  clearing  for  the  publisher  and 
will  promptly  turn  over  all  replies  to  him. 

ADDRESS:  A.  W.  Lewin,  Personal 
A.  W.  Lewin  Co. 

40  East  49  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


departments,  however,  may  bor¬ 
row  them,  with  the  urging  the 
negative  be  returned  in  24  hours. 

The  picture  service  has  about 
1,500,000  negatives  on  file  and 
100,000  prints.  That  is  not  so 
staggering  when  you  consider  that 
the  file  was  started  officially  in 
1910  and  has  negatives  that  date 
to  the  Civil  War. 

“We’re  just  starting  to  weed  out 
our  negatives  now,”  he  said,  “and 
we  probably  won’t  do  it  again  for 
20  years.  If  you’re  interested  in 
Kodachromes,  we  started  filing 
them  about  two  years  ago  and 
now  have  5,000.” 

Acme  Pictures 

ACME  uses  a  classification  sys¬ 
tem  similar  to  INP’s  with  prints 
filed  according  to  subjects  and 
personalities  and  the  negatives 
placed  in  chronological  order  and 
numbered. 

It  is  almost  ditto  on  the  method 
used  to  preserve  the  film,  says 
Harry  Tarlow,  librarian.  “How¬ 
ever,  only  our  most  important 
negatives  are  put  in  glassine.  Our 
cabinets  hold  around  10,500  nega¬ 
tives,  and  all  captions  are  filed 
with  them.” 

Contrary  to  the  other  services. 
Acme  occasionally  will  lend  a 
negative  outside  the  building. 

“Negatives  and  prints  on  file? 
Well,”  Mr.  Tarlow  replied,  “I’d 
say  we  have  1,000,000  negatives 
and  the  same  amount  of  prints. 
We  have  40-50  callbacks  daily, 
nine  in  the  department,  the  file 
was  established  in  1923  and  every 
five  years  we  clean  out  negatives. 


.\nd  I  figure  we  have  about  5,000 
transparencies  here.” 


Canadian  Judge 
Bans  Use  of  Names 


Associated  Press 

This  newsphoto  library  classi¬ 
fies  its  material  by  name  in  the 
case  of  personalities,  or  by  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  or  both,  with  the 
necessary  cross-references. 

Many  films  are  filed  by  number, 
with  card  index  references,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Ray  L.  Hanger.  “Such,” 
she  said,  “is  the  handling  on  all 
material  likely  to  be  of  continuing 
importance.  Some  films,  of  prob¬ 
able  less  lasting  importance,  are 
filed  with  prints  under  the  ap¬ 
propriate  category.  All  films  are 
filed  in  negative  preservers,  and 
original  negatives  of  outstanding 
historical  importance  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special  file.” 

Captions  on  original  negatives 
are  kept  in  the  negative  preserver 
along  with  the  negative. 

The  picture  service  says  it  has 
“uncounted  thousands  of  prints 
and  negatives  on  file,  with  the 
range  of  subject  matter  covering 
every  topic  ever  in  the  news. 
There  are  many  orders  for  file  ma¬ 
terial.  However,  callbacks  from 
newspapers  on  pictures  already 
serviced  are  not  heavy.” 

.411  serviced  negatives,  it  was 
explained,  are  kept  on  file  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years,  and  those 
negatives  and  prints  thought  to 
have  continuing  importance  are 
maintained  “much  longer.” 

The  AP  and  Wide  World  photo 
libraries  employ  20  persons. 


Quebec — For  the  third  time  in 
less  than  two  months  a  Quebec 
judge  has  issued  an  “order”  to 
the  press.  This  time  Judge  Al¬ 
phonse  Garon  ordered  newspaper¬ 
men  not  to  publish  the  names  of 
15  men  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  commit  gross  indecency. 

In  a  courtroom  comment  that 
“people  have  morbid  tastes,”  the 
judge  stated: 

“It  is  evident  that  newspaper¬ 
men  cannot  report  all  that  is  said. 
And,  first  of  all,  I  forbid  the  pub 
lication  of  all  the  names.  As  for 
their  accounts,  I  recommend  the 
greatest  reserve  and  1  know  that 
on  this  point  I  can  count  on  their 
good  judgment.  No  newspaper  is 
excepted,  no  matter  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  it  is  published.  If  one  news¬ 
paper  publishes  names  it  will  re¬ 
main  for  me  to  take  the  measures 
authorized  by  law.” 

A  Canadian  judge  can  prohibit 
the  use  of  names  when  “juveniles" 
are  concerned,  in  an  area  where 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  has 
been  proclaimed.  As  the  men  on 
trial  are  all  over  16,  his  order 
has  aroused  much  speculation  as 
to  the  law  on  which  he  based  his 
action. 

■ 

Stocking  Funds  Open 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Both  Fort 
Worth  dailies  are  again  raising 
Christmas  funds  for  the  needy. 


J  Qifi  OU  I 

on  ^ivin^ 

An  ideal  choice  for 
your  friends  in  the 
newspaper- publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising 
business. 

Send  them  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  EIditor  & 
Publisher — the  weekly 
newspaper  for  people  in 
every  branch  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  and  advertising.  Here’s  a 
gift  which  will  keep  them  informed  on 
every  important  trend  in  the  business. 

Coming  fresh  and  new  every  week,  this 
gift  will  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness  52  times  during  the  year  ahead. 

In  this  way  you  can  settle  your  Christmas  gift  prob 
lem  with  a  few  strokes  of  your  pen.  Just  send  ns 
your  order  and  check.  We’ll  start  the  subscription 
with  the  Christmas  week  issne,  and  also  send  an  at¬ 
tractive  hand-illuminated  card,  inscribed  with  your 
name,  to  announce  your  gift. 

Subscription  Rates 

$5.00  a  year  to  addresses  in  United  States  Central 
and  So.  America;  $5,50  to  Canada,  and  $6.00  to 
other  countries  These  rates  include  a  copy  of  the 
big  1951  Year  Book  vrithont  extra  charge. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  T!m*t  Towsr,  Timas  Squsrs, 
Naw  York  It.  N.  Y. 


22  City  Aifcnrs 
Reporters  Will 
Attend  Seminar 

Twenty-two  newspapermen  will 
discuss  problems  of  city  govern¬ 
ment,  and  methods  and  techniques 
of  reporting  this  news,  at  a  two- 
week  seminar  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  starting  Dec.  4  at 
Columbia  University, 

The  list  of  seminar  members  an¬ 
nounced  by  Floyd  Taylor,  Director 
of  the  API,  includes  city  hall  re¬ 
porters,  writers  of  local  politics 
and  editors  from  13  states. 

The  program  is  the  first  of  six 
to  be  conducted  during  1950-51 
by  the  institute,  now  in  its  fifth 
year  of  operation.  Nominations 
now  are  being  accepted  for  the 
second  seminar,  for  publishers  and 
editors  of  daily  newspapers  under 
30.000  circulation.  This  will  be 
conducted  from  Jan.  22  to  Feb.  2, 
and  the  closing  date  for  nomina¬ 
tions  is  Dec.  14. 

'Busskm'  on  Agenda 
Members  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  seminar  will  hear  more  than 
30  guest  speakers,  including  news¬ 
paper  editors,  city  officials,  con¬ 
sultants  on  municipal  government, 
faculty  members  of  five  universi¬ 
ties,  and  heads  of  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Subjects  for  discussion  will  in¬ 
clude  bossism  and  corruption,  with 
emphasis  on  how  abuses  can  be 
detected  and  exposed;  the  relative 
merits  of  various  structures  of  city 
government,  city  and  community 
planning,  finance  problems,  traf¬ 
fic  control  and  highway  safety, 
civilian  defense,  public  health 
problems,  the  planning  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  public  and  private 
housing,  public  school  problems, 
organization  and  administration  of 
city  police  departments,  public 
welfare,  and  public  employe 
unions. 

The  newspapermen  also  will  ex¬ 
change  information,  and  hear 
guest  speakers,  on  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  covering  city  government 
news;  how  to  reach  the  average 
reader  with  understandable  writing 
on  municipal  affairs;  methods  of 
increasing  public  participation  in 
city  government;  and  libel  prob¬ 
lems. 

Members  from  13  States 
The  program  was  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Walter  Ever¬ 
ett.  Associate  Director  of  the 
API. 

The  seminar  members  and  their 
newspapers  are: 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

Louts  F.  Bain,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Times-Herald. 

Robert  C.  Bergenheim.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Winston  W.  Cram.  Toledo 
(0.)  Blade. 

James  J,  Doyle,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 


Joseph  M.  Fitzgerald,  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Matthew  T.  Fulgham,  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald. 

Stanley  E.  Gusty,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

Richard  P.  Hunt,  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

Leonard  F.  Jaeger,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle. 

Richard  L.  Maher.  Cleveland 
lO.)  Press. 

Douglas  McKean.  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

Harvey  W.  Patton.  Jtetroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

Thomas  P.  Ronan.  New  York 
Times. 

Ogden  A.  Sharpnack.  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Clarence  T.  Sheehan.  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator. 

Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News. 

Luther  M.  Voi.tz,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

David  E.  West,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times. 

Gordon  C.  Wilson,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Andrew  D.  Wolfe.  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Harry  Woodbury.  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

m 

W-T  and  S  Strike 
Fund  Was  $269,598 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  reported  receipts  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  strike,  which  lasted  for  1 1 
weeks  last  summer,  totaled  $269,- 
598,  after  deducting  $21,091  paid 
in  ANG  assessments. 

Assessments  from  local  mem¬ 
bers  brought  in  $160,656.  Contri¬ 
butions  from  other  unions  aggre¬ 
gated  $79,978. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  Guild  voted  to  cancel 
the  seventh  and  eighth  local  as¬ 
sessments  for  the  strike.  The  lo¬ 
cal  had  levied  a  month's  dues  each 
week  except  weeks  in  which  dues 
were  paid.  New  York  monthly 
dues  are  5%  of  a  week’s  pay,  with 
a  ceiling  of  $10. 


No.  1  in  advertising  lineage 
No.  1  in  home-delivered 
circulation 
No.  1  in  readership 


POPULATION - 
594,321 

First  in  the  South . . . 
Fourteenth  in  the  Nation 


\s  a  test 
market  of  cities 
500,000  and  over, 
advertising  agency 
experts  pick 
Houston  first  in 
the  South  and 
Southwest,  fifth  in 
the  nation. 
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CIRCULATION 

Dailies  Seek  to  *Win* 


1  favor  a  signed  order  for  two  or 
three  months’  period  accompanied 
with  an  increase  in  draw.  This 
does  not  create  as  great  a  volume 
of  new  orders  as  when  a  carrier 


More  Teen  Age  Readers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


One  approach  to  winning  “loy¬ 
alty”  of  high  school  students  is 
for  newspapers  to  make  their  me¬ 
dium  so  attractive  and  helpful 
that  teen-agers  will  want  to  follow 
their  favorite  papers  in  spite  of 
television. 

Aside  from  high  school  news, 
newspapers  need  something  spe¬ 
cial  to  attract  student  readers 
comparable  to  a  radio  news  broad¬ 
cast  or  a  televised  United  Nations 
session. 

Feature  World  Affairs 

Seven  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  offering  such  a  “plus 
program”  for  students,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers — provid¬ 
ing  weekly  articles  for  classroom 
study  of  world  affairs.  The  value 
of  such  a  promotion,  from  the 
standpoint  of  sponsoring  papers, 
is  that  it  focuses  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  newspapers. 

Developed  by  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  in  1946,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  giving  an  estimated 


up  through  multiple-choice  quizzes 
published  in  the  papers. 

Students  Are  Booster* 

Students  are  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  an  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  was  pointed  out.  They 
are  staging  forums  before  adult 
groups,  broadcasting  weekly  dis¬ 
cussions  over  local  radio  stations, 
writing  weekly  articles  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  local  newspapers, 
publishing  mimeographed  “news¬ 
papers”  on  world  affairs,  polling 
community  members  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues,  and  staging  public 
exhibits  on  world  issues. 

The  program  is  designed  to  fit 
any  school  curriculum.  Materials 
are  offered  by  the  sponsoring  pa¬ 
pers  to  educators  and  adult  group 
leaders  without  charge. 

World  Affairs  programs,  and 
other  educational  features  and  pro¬ 
motions  geared  to  teen  -  agers, 
help  to  create  “reader  blocs”  that 
make  for  solid  circulation  of  the 
future. 


solicits  for  orders  on  a  ‘take  it 
a  week  from  me’  basis,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  coming  from  signed  sub¬ 
scriptions  stays  on  the  book  longer 
and  affects  more  favorably  your 
yearly  average. 

“A  good  many  of  our  district 
men.  I’m  certain,  would  much 
rather  work  on  a  straight  increase 
basis,  but  when  I’m  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  not  only  the  sales  re¬ 
sults,  but  also  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  business,  1  want  to 
make  certian  the  money  is  being 
spent  wisely  and  effectively.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  1  see  a  signed 
three  months’  contract  for  the 
paper  I  feel  better  about  the  re¬ 
sults  and  the  money  spent  than  I 
would  in  just  receiving  an  order 
saying  ‘add  one  and  give  me  a 
prize.’ 

“Signed  subscription  orders 
turned  in  to  the  district  manager 
and  in  turn  brought  into  the  office 
are  certainly  tangible  evidence  of 
new  business  produced  and  they’re 
readily  available  at  any  time  the 
office  wants  them  verified.  Even 
though  it’s  not  possible  to  verify 
every  order  turned  in,  the  practice 
acts  as  a  preventative  against  bo¬ 
gus  business. 


350,000  students  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  world  affairs.  Par¬ 
ticipating  besides  the  Star  are  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post.  The  latter 
two  papers  are  introducing  the 
program  for  the  first  time  this 
Fall. 

The  program  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  classrooms  in  the  Upper 
Midwest,  but  last  year  hundreds 
of  educators  in  36  states  wrote 
the  Star  for  program  material.  At 
present  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  the 
program  has  been  coordinated 
with  studies  at  1,400  schools.  In 
addition,  adult  groups  are  using 
the  plan  to  measure  and  expand 
their  knowledge  of  world  events. 

Get  5,000  Requests 

Since  the  Star  announced  -the 
1950-51  World  Affairs  program 
two  months  ago,  more  than  5,000 
requests  for  the  guidebook  have 
been  received,  according  to  Otto 
A  Silha,  promotion  manager. 

In  the  Denver  Post’s  area,  the 
program  is  used  in  every  county 
in  Colorado,  and  in  all  but  three 
counties  each  in  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico. 

A  48-page  study  guidebook  on 
26  topics  of  contemporary  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  nucleus  of  the  World 
Affairs  program.  Weekly  back¬ 
ground  articles  are  published  in 
the  newspapers  on  Monday  to  help 
classroom  and  “armchair”  students 
study  the  topics.  On  '-Thursday, 
readers  following  the  course  meas¬ 
ure  how  their  knowledge  stacks 


Appeal  to  Teen-Agers 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
for  instance,  devotes  a  Sunday 
page  to  high  school  news  written 
by  school  reporters.  The  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  scatters 
high  school  news  through  the  pa¬ 
per  to  get  students  acquainted 
with  other  features.  The  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  Times  sponsors  a  Sci¬ 
ence  Field  Day  for  Indiana  high 
school  students  who  finish  high  in 
the  annual  national  science  talent 
search  staged  by  Westinghouse. 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times  holds  an 
annual  Career  Conference  for 
high  school  seniors. 

These  are  only  a  few  ways  in 
which  newspapers  are  stimulating 
teen-age  interest  above  and  beyond 
the  comic-page  level.  Newspapers 
can  well  afford  to  do  more  of  this 
sort  of  circulation-editorial  promo¬ 
tion. 

Far  too  many  leave  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  sports  pages,  where 
only  high  school  athletes  get  in 
the  news  spotlight.  As  one  editor 
remarked  at  the  recent  Central 
Regional  meeting  of  newspaper 
promotion  managers:  “It  is  time 
we  gave  some  attention  to  students 
other  than  high  school  halfbacks.” 

Prefers  Signed  Orders 

C.  W.  Bevinger,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press  Scimitar,  recently  told 
Southern  circulation  managers  he 
prefers  signed  orders  over  increas¬ 
es  in  carrier  contests.  He  outlined 
his  case  as  follows: 

“For  major  carrier  contests  and 
promotions,  in  which  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cost  per  order  is  being  paid. 


“A  person  ordering  the  paper 
from  a  carrier,  because  of  a  con¬ 
test,  is  much  more  likely  to  carry 
out  their  commitment  to  continue 
the  paper  for  the  required  term 
if  he  signs  an  order  to  that 
effect.” 

Raises  to  35c 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph  has  raised  its  city  zone  car¬ 
rier  delivered  rate  from  30  to  35 
cents  on  the  daily  and  Sunday 
issues  as  a  unit.  Wholesale  rate 
per  100  copies  to  carriers  has 
been  increased  from  $3.39  to 
$3.95,  according  to  Willard  P. 
Horsman,  Pantagraph  circulation 
manager. 


Carrier  Notes 

Thirty  honor  carriers  for  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
recently  were  treated  to  a  foot¬ 
ball  game,  a  cadet  dress  parade 
and  a  tour  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

*  *  * 

The  fifth  Award  for  Valor  given 

by  the  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  will  be 
given  to  Alfred  J.  Weeks,  Utica 
Observer  -  Dispatch  carrier,  for 
prompt  action  in  sounding  a  fire 
alarm. 

*  *  * 

A  total  of  22  Water  bury 

(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can  carriers  from  32  towns  won 
1,664  pounds  of  turkey  and  696 
pounds  of  chicken  in  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  contest. 


Daily  Covers  Defense 
Alert  as  “Real  Thing" 

Lima,  O. — The  Lima  News 
gave  realistic  treatment  to  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  county-wide  Civil  De¬ 
fense  alert  Nov.  20.  A  routine 
news  and  picture  story  of  the  alert 
appeared  on  the  front  page,  but 
page  3  was  transformed  into  an 
“Extra,”  and  covered  the  alert  as 
if  it  had  been  the  real  thing. 

City  Editor  Bob  Kerr  used 
more  than  half  of  the  News  staff 
to  cover  the  alert. 


That's  the  smart  young  i 
man  who  suggested 
having  our  current  and 
back  issues  MICRO- 
PHOTOFILED. 

,v  (MICRO-PHOTOFIIING 

^  ...  "world's  fastest-  fe 
growing  newspaper  F 
micro-filming  service.")  f 
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A  Very  Logical  (and  Proven)  Way 

'^to  Give  DOUBLE  VALUE  to  your  PROMOTION 


TELLING  YOUR  STORY  TO  THE  AGENCY 
AND  ADVERTISER  EXECUTIVES  WHO 
WANT  TO  KNOW  YOUR  MARKET  .  .  . 
YOUR  COVERAGE  OF  IT. 

Over  100  top  national  newspaper  advertisers  and  their  wise 
advertising  agencies  spent  a  conservative  total  of  $178,000,000 
last  year  in  newspapers.  This  sum  was  not  necessarily  scheduled 
to  the  largest  papers:  it  was  apportioned  according  to  market 

SPACE  BUYERS  poKntiais. 


have  long  used  it. 

Important  top-position  space 
buyers  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK.  Typical  comments: 
"Linage  figures  a  big  help"; 
"Constantly  at  my  side";  "I 
would  be  lost  witnout  it." 


ADVERTISING 

EXECUTIVES 

consider  it  indispensable. 

A  large  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  (top  ones) 
consider  the  YEAR  BOOK  a 
very  definite  "must."  Typi¬ 
cal  comments:  "Routed  to 
all  our  important  people"; 
"Referred  to  constantly  by 
all  of  us." 


Two  decisive  factors  enter  into  this  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  —  the  agency  space  buyer  and  the  advertising  executives 
among  large  advertisers.  Both  are  constant,  year-through  users 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  YEAR  BOOK. 

Their  reasons  are  very  obvious:  they  must  know  the  very  latest 
information  regarding  newspaper  personnel,  circulation  figures, 
linages,  etc.,  throughout  the  Americas  and  the  world. 

No  similar  book  is  published  ...  as  to  authenticated  variety  of 
data  and  the  scope  of  vital  coverage.  The  YEAR  BOOK  is  the 
ONLY  BOOK  of  this  indispensable  type. 

When  YOU  place  YOUR  advertising  message  near  YOUR 
OWN  Personnel  Section  listing,  your  promotion  expenditure 
is  doubled  *.  .  .  keeps  old  business,  builds  new  business. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  use  promotion  at  all,  or  whether  your 
schedule  seems  to  be  complete,  the  great,  new,  year-use  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  constitutes  a  12-month  program  in 
its  OWN  RIGHT. 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW'.  Forms  close  January  3th.  Regular 
contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates — page,  $373.00;  half-page, 
$210.00;  quarter-page,  $113.00;  eighth-page,  $73.00;  sixteenth- 
page,  $43.00. 
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PROMOTION 


*Lemmie  Duitt*  to  Help 
Advertisers  in  Pasadena 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  rarest  things  in 
advertising  is  a  good  slogan  or  a 
good  and  instantly  identifiable 
trademark  or  symbol.  It  is  even 
rarer  in  newspaper  promotion.  You 
can  count  the  newspaper  slogans 
or  symbols  of  trademarks  that  are 
widely  and  quickly  recognized  on 
the  fingers  of  two  hands  and  still 
have  fingers  left  and  never  use 
your  thumbs. 

Which  is  why  Lee  Smith,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  has  achieved 
something  for  the  record  books 
with  an  advertising  character  he  is 
introducing  to  national  advertisers. 
The  character — Mr.  Smith  likes  to 
call  him  the  paper’s  mascot,  “typi¬ 
fying  the  spirit  of  the  Star-News” 
— is  “Lemmie  Duitt,”  an  engaging 
sprite  who  looks  as  though  he 
might  have  sprung  out  of  one  of 
Walt  Disney’s  inkpots. 

“Lemmie  Duitt,”  Mr.  Smith 
tells  us,  “in  the  role  of  photog¬ 
rapher,  reporter,  printer,  want-ad 
result-getter,  and  carrier  boy,  has 
appeared  thousands  of  times  in  the 
news  and  advertising  columns  of 
the  Star-News.  He  was  born  of 
many  trials,  many  discarded  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  a  spritely,  lovable 
character  of  interest  to  children 
and  grown-ups  alike,  a  character 
that  could  be  used  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  one  or  all  departments 
without  becoming  boresome. 

Hank  Porter’s  Brain  Child 

“Lemmie  Duitt  is  the  brain 
child  of  Hank  Porter,  a  former 
newspaper  artist  who  created  hun¬ 
dreds  of  novel  insignia  for  various 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11.  His  name,  in¬ 
cidentally,  was  selected  from  thou¬ 
sands  submitted  by  Star-News 
readers  in  a  lively  cash  award 
contest. 

“After  a  two-year  trial  in  the 
local  field,  during  which  time  he 
has  made  thousands  of  friends. 
Lemmie  Duitt  ventures  away  from 
home  and  introduces  himself  to 
national  advertisers.” 

Well,  national  advertisers  should 
welcome  Lemmie  Duitt  because 
it  gives  them  a  local  character  to 
tie  into  when  they  come  to  Pasa¬ 
dena.  Because  Lemmie  Duitt’s 
principal  duties  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Star- 
News  will  be  in  merchandising. 

A  lively  four-color  folder  which 
national  advertisers  are  now  get¬ 
ting  outlines  what  Lemmie  Duitt 
will  do  for  them  in  local  merchan¬ 
dising.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what 
he  will  do  is  so  impresisve  that 
he  won  the  1950  award  for  “the 
best  merchandising  <tervice  ren¬ 
dered  by  California  newspapers 
of  over  10,000  circulation”  offered 


by  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 

Some  Other  Characters 

It  took  a  lot  of  doing,  but  Lem¬ 
mie  Duitt  should  do  it  with  profit 
for  the  Star-News.  We’re  happy 
to  see  him  come  into  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  picture  just  at  a 
time  when  the  lovely  Indian  maid 
employed  for  so  many  years  by 
the  Spokane  newspapers  appears 
to  have  been  retired.  We  shall  miss 
her. 

Which  makes  us  think  of  a 
couple  of  other  newspaper  char¬ 
acters  that  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
tired.  ttx>.  One  is  that  happy  char¬ 
acter  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  used  to  use,  a 
droopy,  moustached,  bow-legged. 
Gabby  Hayes  kind  of  character 
who,  as  we  recall,  went  by  the 
name  of  Joe.  The  other  is  a 
granite  character  used  only  oc¬ 
casionally  but  always  effectively 
in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  promo¬ 
tion,  Old  Man  Texas. 

Too  bad.  We  like  characters. 
And,  as  Lee  Smith  notes  about 
his  character,  "Confidentially,  I 
find  a  mighty  handy  gimmick 
when  the  idea  bin  is  not  exactly 
overflowing;  I  can  put  words  in 
his  mouth  that  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  used.” 

Snow  in  Son  Diego 

This  is  our  week  for  Sinithern 
California.  In  San  Diego,  Paula 
Kent,  promotion  director  of  the 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
pulled  a  minor  miracle  and  had 
snow  fall  in  November.  And.  even 
more  of  a  miracle  in  that  con- 
try,  the  people  loved  it! 

The  snowfall  was  one  of  the 
stunts  Paula  used  to  enliven  the 
two-hour  fashion  show  she  staged 
for  the  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club.  The  show,  in  the  form  of  a 
musical  revue,  was  titled  "What 
Every  Girl  Should  Know,”  and  it 
served  to  open  the  1950  Christmas 
shopping  season. 

The  temperature  was  70  the  day 
the  show  was  staged,  but  Paula 
had  snowballs  as  big  as  grapefruit 
drop  from  her  inside  heaven  at 
one  point  in  the  show.  And  each 
snowball  was  tagged  with  a  “com¬ 
mercial”  for  the  paper’s  annual 
Christmas  Shopping  Section,  while 
the  section’s  front  page  was 
paraded  in  the  show  by  two  lovely 
models  acting  as  sandwich  men. 

One  of  the  great  things  about 
Paula’s  fashion  show  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  never  gets  publicized,  of 
course.  That  is  the  fact  that  she 
gets  local  competitors  to  cooperate 
in  its  staging.  As  a  result,  she  is 
able  to  put  on  a  show  with  clothes 
and  props  valued  at  more  than 


$12,000  at  a  production  cost  of 
“less  than  $100.” 

In  the  Bag 

A  PROMOTION  doesn't  have  to 
be  elaborate  to  be  effective  as  Ed 
Kellerhals,  who  stages  some 
mighty  elaborate  promotions  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  can  tell 
you.  Right  now,  for  instance, 
Ed  has  local  booksellers  sticking 
a  bookmark  into  every  volume 
they  sell.  The  booksellers  like  it 
because  it’s  a  service  to  readers, 
which  is  why  readers  like  it  too. 
And  Ed  likes  it  because  the 
bookmark  promotes  the  book  page 
that  Ralph  Morrissey  edits  every 
Sunday  for  the  Tennessean. 

*  *  * 

“Liquor  Sales  in  Pennsylvania” 
is  the  title  of  a  simple  report  just 
put  out  by  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  which  gives  figures  by 
brands  and  sizes  for  the  state  and 
for  the  two  districts  covered  by 
the  Post-Gazette.  The  report  gives 
July  case  sales,  and  includes  cumu¬ 
lative  sales  for  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Smart  use  of  an  historic  sports 
photo  is  made  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  in  a  folder  promot¬ 
ing  its  want  ads.  The  photo  is  of 
the  three  horses  that  finished  in 
a  triple  dead-heat  at  Aqueduct  in 
1944,  the  only  time  in  U.  S.  racing 
history  that  three  horses  won  a 
race.  “This  happens  once  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  races,”  the  folder  says,  “but 
it  never  happens  in  the  want  ad 
business.”  No,  one  paper  is  always 
the  leader.  Guess  which! 

*  *  * 

And  a  note  from  David  E. 
Henes,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette,  writes  a  nice  finis  to 
an  item  we  reported  some  weeks 
ago  telling  how  promotion  was 
,  helping  the  paper  in  an  editorial 
crusade  against  legalized  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  state.  “Arizona  vot¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Henes  reports,  “soundly 
defeated  the  measure,  20,412  for, 
95,763  against.  We  don’t  claim 
full  credit,  but  at  least  an  assist." 
■ 

Marine  Corps  League 
Thanks  Hearst  Press 

San  Francisco  —  Appreciation 
of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  De¬ 
partment  of  California,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  presentation  of  cita¬ 
tions  to  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  E.  F.  Tompkins,  Hearst  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

The  awards,  to  Mr.  Tompkins 
for  writing  and  to  Mr.  Hearst  for 
publishing  nationally  in  his  news¬ 
papers  the  series,  “Why  Scuttle 
the  Marines,"  were  received  by 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  publisher, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

■ 

64  Pages  in  Jamestown 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal  on  Tranksgiving  day  pub¬ 
lished  its  annual  pre-Christmas 
special  edition.  It  contained  64 
pages. 


Reporter  at  Work 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  ran  a 
page  story  titled  “Area  Cone- 
spond  at  Work.”  Martha  Hill  Wil¬ 
son,  correspondent  in  the  Warren 
area,  was  the  subject  of  the  arti¬ 
cle.  The  layout  included  six  three- 
column  pictures  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  getting  news  for  the  paper. 

Lines  and  Inches 

Advertising  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  is  sold  by  lines 
and  billed  by  inches.  M.  L.  Sharp, 
retail  ad  manager,  saw  an  adver¬ 
tiser  struggling  to  check  his  bill 
with  the  figures  on  his  space 
orders  one  day  and  got  an  idea. 
Now  all  Journal  advertising  sales¬ 
men  carry  a  new  card.  9x3Vi 
inches  in  size,  on  which  are  the 
figures  in  inches  from  1  to  172. 
with  the  opposite  row  showing  the 
corresponding  number  of  lines. 
(The  Journal  has  a  2I'4  inch  col 
umn). 

Past  Presidents 

.A  SERIES  of  illustrated  articles 
on  past  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  is  being  used  by  the  San 
.Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  to 
create  an  interest  among  school- 
age  readers  in  U.  S.  history  and  in 
newspaper  reading.  The  newspaper 
offers  prizes  totaling  $50  to  the 
three  elementary  school  readers 
submitting  scrapbooks  compiled 
from  the  presidential  series  and 
designed  by  themselves.  The  arti¬ 
cles.  run  twice  weekly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  have  brought  praise 
from  educators,  who,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  are  requiring  history  class¬ 
es  to  prepare  scrapbooks  of  the 
articles  for  class  use. 


Council  Ad  on  SS 

At  the  request  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council’s  first  short-term 
peacetime  campaign  aimed  at  the 
housewife  will  help  Inform  her 
how  she  is  affected  by  SS  regula¬ 
tions  for  domestics  after  Jan.  1. 


^/^modernizing 
//  your  format? 

Ask  your  Linotype  represen¬ 
tative  for  expert  help  in  page 
styling,  and  selection  of  new 
faces  that  give  top  legibility 
and  reader  appeal  — superior 
mechanical  reproduction. 


MERSENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPART 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 

Bodoni  FamUy;  Gothic  N#«  It 
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books  in  review 


there  is  the  artist's  eye  for  indis-  And  there  are  candid  pictures 
pensable  detail  and  a  hearty  re-  of  candidates,  convention  scenes. 


This  book 
simplifies  the 
search  for 
market  facts 


Everything  in 
Boltimore^^ 
revolves  A  i |l 

aroui^  i*i 


Once  Again  We  Meet 
Hough  *s  Salty  People 


By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  ol  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  New  York 

OSCE  THtJNDEREl^  By  to  fight  your  own  bread  and  but- 

Kf"%ashburn,  inef  316"  pp^.  $3.5o‘.  ter.  Subscribers  of  a  weekly  do 
Here  come  more  of  Henry  Bee-  news  about  them- 

ile  Hough's  Vineyard  vignettes,  enlightened  and 

And  with  them,  sage  and  salty 

comment  on  the  country  newspa-  feelings  can  be  a  g<x>d  deal 

per.  Just  as  well  written,  they  are  than  anger.  Yet  the  news 

Z  kindly  charming  and  acutely 

human  as  their  predecessors  in  must  be  edited  for  all  its  readers 
•Country  Editor.”  a  best  seller  What  you  find  out  tomorrow  can  t 
10  years  ago.  '"‘o  ‘^e  decision  you  musi 

Henry  Hough’s  closeness  to  his  make  before  the  paper  goes  to 
readers  reminds  me  of  the  late  Press  this  morning.  You  re  alone 
Matt  Paxton.  Colonel  Paxton  ran  information  of  the  mo- 

the  Rockbridge  County  News.  ‘yP® 

warmly  and  ruthlessly,  for  half  a  .  .  •  i,  .  u 

century  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  and  _  would  no  trick  to  be 
Robert  E.  Lee’s  home  town  of  responsible,  unsparing-anc 

Lexington,  Va.  Indomitably  the  to  go  out  of  business,  Mr  Hough 
Colonel  turned  down  notices  of  ’'^tP  «« 

meetings,  even  those  of  the  Daugh-  ‘o  ^  «P 

ters  of  the  Confederacy,  “unless  ^  *  'P®  time, 
paid  for  at  space  rates.”  But  obits  ♦  ♦  • 

ran  more  than  a  column,  and  the  The  real  name  of  the  Thunder 
Colonel  would  snort  at  brash  as-  er  is  the  Vineyard  Gazette.  Onc< 
sistants  who  tried  to  trim  them:  when  the  papers  had  gone  to  th< 


The  new  1950-1951  Edition  of  CON¬ 
SUMER  XLARKETS  makes  easily 
accessible  all  available  basic  data 
that  advertising,  selling,  marketing, 
and  media  executives  need  for  local 
market  interpretation  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  It  covers  all  U.  S.  states  and 
counties;  all  towns  and  cities  with 
daily  newspapers^ or  radio  stations; 
all  incorporated  and  urban  area^ 
with  populations  of  5,000  or  more. 
Its  reporting  procedure  within  the 
cities,  counties,  and  states  provides 
you  with  a  complete  picture  of  the 
economic  make-up  of  any  specific 
market  that  interests  you  or  en¬ 
ables  you  to  extract  any  specific 
market  index  you  want. 

Authoritatii’e:  Current  government 
data  is  used  wherever  available. 
Where  none  is  available  only  the 
findings  of  completely  independent. 


8S2  pmgn  mf 

up^to^mie  mkmrket 

fmete  emd  figure*  with  Umte^ 

county  mnd  tnmjor  tnmrket  mrem  n*u 

orgmniMcd  for  working  eonrenleneoM 


reliable,  disinterested  organizations 
or  individuals  are  reported. 

Send  today  for  detailed  description 
of  CONSUMER  MARKETS’  scope 
and  content  and  see  for  yourself 
why  advertising  agencies,  national 
advertisers,  market  analysts,  me¬ 
dia  sales  and  promotion  people 
consider  it  an  indispensable  work¬ 
book  in  solving  media,  advertising, 
selling,  and  marketing  problems. 


Tohulotiona  .4rmilmhle:  ALL  CONSLM- 
RR  MARKETS  Bgurea  are  on  IBM 
Punch  Cards,  available  to  users  for 
quick,  accurate  tabulation,  at  low  coat, 
in  any  desired  conbination  of  city* 
county,  or  state  data.  For  infonua* 
tion,  write,  wire  or  phone  x 


not  many  occupa- 
twns,”  declares  the  author  after 
^  years  which 

you  are  called  upon  so  regularly 
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Wechsler  and  Knight 
On  Non-Cosmic  News 

To  THE  Editor:  The  account  of 
John  Knight’s  speech  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
October  14th  (Page  72)  has  been 
called  to  my  attention. 

1  note  that  in  his  rebuke  to  the 
British  press  he  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  London  pa¬ 
pers  publish  “mishmash  of  Chi¬ 
cago  gangsterism  and  Hollywood 
divorces,  sounding  like  a  rewrite 
of  Winchell,  the  New  York  Post 
and  Variety.” 

1  was  intrigued  by  this  refer¬ 
ence  because  it  seemed  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Knight  felt  that  news  of 
non-cosmic  significance  did  not 
belong  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  and  was  probably  un¬ 
worthy  of  publication  anywhere. 

Since  I  have  been  long  aware 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Knight’s 
newspapers,  the  comment  fasci¬ 
nated  me.  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
really  publishing  such  mass  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers  as  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  without  any  crude 
reference  to  the  non-political  facts 
of  life?  Just  for  fun,  I  conducted 
a  one-man  investigation  based  on 
random  copies  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  published  in  the  same 
month  in  which  he  delivered  his 
speech.  The  investigation  was 
brief  and  fruitful.  One  edition  was 
enough. 

On  October  17th,  an  eight<ol- 
umn  streamer  line  across  the  top 
of  Page  1  of  Mr.  Knight’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  read:  “S.  Side 
Woman  Slain  in  Vacant  Lot.” 
Just  below  in  nice  black  type 
were  two  five-column  lines  read¬ 
ing:  “Mob  Records  Gone,  Law¬ 
yer  Tells  Quiz.”  Down  about  the 
middle  of  the  page,  with  displays 
sufficient  to  catch  the  eye  of  an 
ordinary  mortal,  were  these  heads: 
“Indiana  Vice  Probed”  and  “2 
Involved  in  Probes  of  Gangs  Try 
Suicide.”  It  was,  all  in  all,  a 
lively  Page  1  and  I  do  not  know 
why  Mr.  Knight  should  feel  he 
has  to  yield  to  the  British  press 
or  the  New  York  Post  in  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  wide  variety  of  human- 
interest  stories. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  contin¬ 
ued  the  inquiry  for  many  more 
days  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  October  17th  was  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  unrepresentative  day 
around  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

James  A.  Wechsler 

Editor,  New  York  Post. 


vorces,  sounding  like  a  rewrite  of 
Winchell,  the  New  York  Post  and 
Variety”  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
also  uses  a  wide  variety  of  human 
interest  stories  unnoted  for  their 
cosmic  significance. 

Although  I  have  no  desire  to 
fall  back  upon  the  “misquoted” 
device,  what  I  thought  I  had  said 
in  my  extemporaneous  remarks 
to  the  visiting  editors  in  Chicago 
was  that  many  British  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  file  “a 
mishmash  of,  et  cetera.” 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Win¬ 
chell,  the  New  York  Post  or  Va¬ 
riety.  I  read  them  all  with  inter¬ 
est  and  am  frequently  intrigued 
by  their  spritely,  uninhibited  jour¬ 
nalism. 

My  argument  was  with  the  vis¬ 
iting  editors  who  were  critical  of 
American  newspapers  while 
choosing  to  ignore  the  distorted 
picture  of  the  United  States  which 
is  presented  by  the  editors  of  the 
London  popular  press  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  public. 

John  S.  Knight 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Democrat  and  Chronicle  took 
what  1  consider  to  be  a  sane  view 
of  the  situation. 

John  N.  Wheeler, 
President,  Bell  Syndicate. 


Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Wheeler 
called  attention  to  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  editorial 
page  of  Nov.  22  where  Mr.  Patri’s 
“Explanation  and  Apology”  was 
acompanied  by  an  editorial  which 
said  “it  should  regain  for  him 
those  friends  who  had  been 
shocked  at  what  they  thought  to 
be  his  yielding  to  commercialism.” 


To  THE  Editor:  Mr.  James  A. 
Wechsler,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
“look  who’s  talking”  letter  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  it,  he  very  properly  points 
out  that  while  I  have  criticized 
many  of  the  London  papers  for 
publishing  “mishmash  of  Chicago 
gangsterism  and  Hollywood  di- 


In  Defense  oi  Patri, 
'Unfortunate  Victim' 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  editorial 
on  the  television  advertisement, 
which  has  caused  so  much  discus¬ 
sion,  I  think  deserves  an  answer. 
Please  understand  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  form  of  advertising. 
We  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  it. 

However,  1  sincerely  believe 
Angelo  Patri  was  the  unfortunate 
victim.  He  has  been  a  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  as  well  as 
a  contributor  to  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He  is  a  mild,  considerate 
gentleman  who  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  subject  and  would 
certainly  do  nothing  to  embarrass 
parents  by  testimonials.  The  facts 
are  as  follows: 

He  was  approached,  direct,  by 
a  representative  of  the  advertising 
agency.  He  did  not  consult  us, 
which  he  regrets.  He  did  not  see 
the  copy  which  was  subsequently 
published,  or  he  would  never  have 
agreed  to  the  testimonial. 

We  saw  the  advertisement  first 
when  it  was  published.  We  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  the  implied 
threat  and  embarrassment  to  par¬ 
ents.  So  did  Mr.  Patri.  He  com¬ 
municated  with  the  advertising 
agency  and  offered  to  return  the 
money  which  he  had  received. 

Mr.  Patri  frankly  admits  he 
made  a  mistake  and  affirms  that 
he  will  never  in  the  future  en¬ 
dorse  any  product.  However,  I 
think  the  publicity  he  has  received 
has  been  unfair  and  the  penalty 
imposed  by  some  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  severe.  As  you  know,  even 
though  the  newspapers  criticized 
this  form  of  advertising  many  of 
them  accepted  the  copy.  The 
managing  editor  of  the  Rochester 


Mr.  Hazen  Corrects 
APME  Meeting  Report 

To  THE  Editor:  On  page  8  of 
your  issue  of  Nov.  25.  in  your  re¬ 
port  of  the  Atlanta  APME  con¬ 
vention,  you  make  two  erroneous 
statements  concerning  my  re¬ 
marks. 

You  say,  referring  to  me.  that 
“he  admitted  Mr.  Pegler  had 
phoned  him  and  said  he  believed 
he  did  tell  him  he  would  have 
only  seven  minutes  and  that  he 
must  have  misunderstood  Mr. 
Patten  in  the  confusion.” 

Actually,  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Patten  asking  me  to 
cut  my  speaking  time  from  15 
minutes  to  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
1  so  stated  to  Mr.  Pegler.  The 
confusion  which  your  report  men¬ 
tions  occurred  over  Mr.  Patten's 
remark  to  me  in  Atlanta  that  I 
would  be  given  15  minutes,  after 
all. 

Your  report,  again  referring  to 
me,  says  that  “he  thought  there 
was  an  effort  to  stave  off  discus¬ 
sion  of  it.”  I  said  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  did  say  that  I  had  no 
complaint  about  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  me  at  the  convention. 

Charles  A.  Hazen, 
Managing  Editor, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 


It  so  happens  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  library  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  but  at  the  1949  conventiog 
of  newspaper  librarians  in  Loi 
Angeles  there  was  an  exhibit 
which  included  photographs  of 
the  Press  library,  its  staff,  hj 
methods,  its  equipment,  forms  and 
the  like.  That  group  of  pictures 
was  one  of  the  most  interestini 
at  the  convention.  Nobody  who 
saw  it  would  ever  refer  to  the 
Press  library  as  a  “morgue.” 

In  the  library  profession  the 
word  “morgue”  means  a  reference 
department  pretty  low  in  the  scale, 
just  about  one  degree  removed 
from  no  library  at  all.  There  is 
another  term  slightly  lower  than 
“morgue”  but  let’s  keep  the  piece 
on  a  high  level. 

Today  the  term  “morgue,”  al¬ 
though  sometimes  used  sentiment¬ 
ally  and  without  malicious  intent 
has  definitely  acquired  for  itself 
a  meaning  smelling  of  opprobri¬ 
um,  full  of  nasty  and  invidious 
reflections  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
department  referred  to,  and  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  nothing  better  than 
a  room  full  of  dirt,  junk  and 
muddle-brained  chaos. 

Let’s  forget  the  word  —  unless 
we  mean  it!  Mr.  Williams  can 
be  excused  his  lapses.  They  are 
hardly  noticeable  in  his  spirited 
story  of  an  historic  seven  weeks. 
And  he  can  always  square  him¬ 
self  with  his  librarian.  Others  we 
can  think  of  have  no  excuse  at 
all. 

Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Molloy, 

Librarian, 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


K 


Honor  for  Another 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  story 
of  my  appointment  as  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  it  was 
stated  that  I  had  won  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  in  1948  for  a 
San  Diego  Journal  expose  of  fake 
psychiatrists.  I  directed  this  series, 
but  the  award  went,  as  it  should, 
to  the  reporter  who  researched 
and  wrote  the  articles,  Richard 
Looman.  He  is  now,  I  believe, 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

George  Chaplin, 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 


Post  This  in  Library; 

This  Is  No  Morgue 

To  the  Editor:  Joe  Williams’s 
piece  in  Nov.  25  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  skeleton  crew  on 
the  strikebound  Pittsburgh  Press 
made  entertaining  and  highly  in¬ 
structive  reading. 

But  I  think  it  is  about  time 
experienced  newspapermen  stopped 
using  the  word  “morgue”  when 
referring  to  a  newspaper  library, 
especially  when  it  is  a  good  li¬ 
brary. 


Reid  Fellowship 
Awarded  to  Benson 

A  Reid  Foundation  Fellowship 
for  1951  has  been  awarded  to 
Charles  E.  Benson,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  .Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune.  The  fellowship,  worth 
$5,000,  permits  the  recipient  to 
travel  and  study  abroad  for  one 
year.  Other  winners  of  the  19.M 
fellowships  were  announced  last 
week.  ( F.&P,  Nov.  25,  page  63.) 

Mr.  Benson  replaces  Charles 
Richard  West.  Jr.,  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
fellowship  awarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Benson  will  go  to  France 
to  study  the  influence  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
France’s  military  role,  and  post¬ 
war  reconstruction. 


Hollywood  Souvenir 


Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News  published  a  100-page  Holly¬ 
wood  souvenir  edition  Nov.  21 
which  marked  “50  years  of  prog¬ 
ress”  for  the  city.  The  issae  car¬ 
ried  much  information  of  histori¬ 
cal  value  which  as  far  as  the 
paper’s  executives  know  had  not 
been  compiled  previously  about 
the  city  which  was  a  rural  at** 
a  half  century  ago. 
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Knight  Urges 
U.  S.  People 
Face  Realities 

Chicago — John  S.  Knight,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Knight  Newspapers  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews,  urged  Americans  to  face 
realities  in  the  grim  days  ahead, 
in  addressing  the  annual  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau  dinner 
here  Nov.  28. 

Speaking  over  the  ABC  net¬ 
work,  Mr.  Knight  gave  an  apprais¬ 
al  of  this  country’s  position  today 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  appealed  for  high  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  all  U.  S.  citizens, 
stating: 

All  Face  Challenge 

“Who  can  say  with  any  sem- 
■  blance  of  truth  that  as  a  class,  the 
industrialist  or  businessman  is  any 
less  patriotic  than  politicians,  la¬ 
bor  leaders,  professional  people  or 
even  newspaper  editors? 

“However,  in  this  fateful  crisis, 
you  as  businessmen  stand  chal¬ 
lenged  with  the  rest  of  us  to 
demonstrate  that  as  the  grim  real¬ 
ities  unfold,  your  one  overriding 
consideration  must  be  that  no 
personal  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  great 
land  in  which  we  live. 

“While  we  sit  here  tonight  in 
comfort  and  secuirty,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  30,000  of  our 
men  in  uniform  have  shed  their 
blood  in  stinking,  freezing,  ver¬ 
min-infested  Korea.  Each  of  us, 
therefore,  in  our  limited  way, 
must  strive  to  lift  his  patriotism 
to  the  same  high  level  of  devotion 
to  God  and  country.” 

Urges  Re-examination 
Mr.  Knight  called  attention 
earlier  to  the  recent  elections,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  balloting  clearly 
indicated  that  American  citizens 
“are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
course  we  are  taking.” 

“In  effect,”  he  said,  “they  de¬ 
manded  a  re-audit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cies.  It  was  a  victory,  not  for 
the  Republican  high  command,  but 
for  balance  and  moderation. 

“So  let  us  all  be  ‘re-examin- 
ists,’  or  at  least  proceed  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  can: 

Stay  Solvent 

“Rebuild  its  military  strength  to 
wartime  size;  rearm  and  equip 
the  military  forces  that  will  be 
needed  in  Europe;  extend  the 
Marshall  Plan;  adopt  the  Gary 
report  and  the  Point  Four  pro- 
iram  for  sharing  our  wealth  with 
the  rest  of  the  world;  continue  to 
taunie  primary  responsibility  for 
*f»t  is  sometimes  ludicrously 
tailed  United  Nations  action  in 

— and  at  the  same  time — 
tteep  our  national  debt  from  reach- 
114  s^tospheric  proportions;  hold 
the  line  against  runaway  inflation; 
stave  off  ‘creeping’  Socialism  and 
remain  solvent.” 


Big  Markdown 

Houston  —  An  advertiser  in 
tbe  Southwestern  Times,  week¬ 
ly,  had  a  mistake  in  an  ad 
which  raised  the  price  of  tur¬ 
key  from  49  to  57  cents  a 
pound.  But  the  staff  corrected 
the  mistake  in  short  order. 

Ihe  ad  was  changed,  in 
pencil,  in  each  of  9,000  cop¬ 
ies  after  the  paper  was  printed. 
Editor  Irvin  H.  Brackman  as¬ 
sembled  the  staff  and  friends 
to  help  make  the  correction. 

Boy  Foundation 
In  California 
Trims  Budget 

San  Francisco — ^The  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaperboy  Foundation 
will  continue  with  a  substantially 
unchanged  program  despite  a 
1951  budget  reduction,  J.  Hart 
Clinton,  publisher,  San  Mateo 
Times  and  CNF  president,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

C.  Robert  Payne,  managing  di¬ 
rector  since  the  Foundation’s  es¬ 
tablishment,  will  remain  in  that 
post.  The  new  budget  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  Ross  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  director,  and  may  necessi¬ 
tate  a  change  of  headquarters,  Mr. 
Clinton  said. 

The  new  annual  budget  calls 
for  expenditure  of  $26,500  with 
receipts  for  1951  estimated  at 
$27,000.  The  budget  reduction  is 
$7,340  under  the  1950  figure  and 
was  necessitated  by  some  loss  of 
revenue. 

“We  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  we  probably  will  reduce 
office  mailings  to  conserve  time 
and  money,  but  we  will  be  able 
to  continue  a  program  substan¬ 
tially  the  same,”  Mr.  Clinton  said. 

Approval  of  membership  appli¬ 
cations  from  the  Los  Gatos  Times, 
Napa  Register  and  the  Yreka  Sis¬ 
kiyou  News  and  of  applications  to 
rejoin  by  the  Riverside  Press, 
Riverside  News  and  Santa  Ana 
Register  was  announced  by  the 
CNF. 


MERRY-GO 

ROUND! 

Why  get  yourself  dizzy  trying 
to  catch  brass  rings  when 
there’s  a  sure  way  to  get  gold 
ones  from  the  million-dollar 
newspaper  spenders. 

See  Pages  46,  47 


Publicity  Primer 
By  Newsman 
Is  'Best  Seller' 

San  Francisco — Dreamed  up 
by  a  veteran  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  to  help  solve  a  problem  con¬ 
stantly  observed  by  every  news¬ 
paperman,  a  publicity  primer  is 
meeting  success  here. 

Already  sales  have  extended 
outside  of  California,  and  already 
operations  have  nudged  into  the 
black,  John  F.  Allen,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Publicity  Primer  is  concisely 
written  by  Mr.  Allen  and  proffered 
in  a  40-page  booklet  devoted  to 
fundamentals  described  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  intimate  fashion. 
His  partner  in  the  production  is 
David  MacKenzie,  his  brother-in- 
law  and  the  publisher  of  the  week¬ 
ly  tabloid,  Los  Altos  (Calif.) 
Town  Crier.  Mr.  MacKenzie  did 
the  printing  of  the  “helpful  hand¬ 
book  for  publicity  chairmen  of 
clubs,  lodges,  committees,  veter¬ 
ans’  posts  and  similar  groups.” 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  War¬ 
ren  Goodrich,  who  created  “Ani¬ 
mal  Crackers,”  now  syndicated  na¬ 
tionally,  while  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Mr.  Goodrich  is 
now  free-lancing  in  New  York. 
The  booklet  carries  a  foreword 
by  Joshua  Eppinger,  Jr.,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Examiner. 


Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  effort,  Mr.  Allen  now  has  in 
the  rough  a  twin  booklet  on  the 
basic  facts  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  This  is  designed  for  the 
owner  of  the  small  business,  shop 
or  resort  who  is  unable  to  employ 
an  advertising  agency  or  a  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Mr.  Allen  has  been  with  the 
Examiner  five  years.  Before  a 
tliree-year  Navy  hitch  he  was  as¬ 
sociate  editor  for  Time  at  San 
Francisco  and  Hollywood.  He 
has  been  a  journalism  instructor 
at  the  University  of  California  for 
three  years,  in  part-time,  and  his 
experience  also  includes  publicity 
directorship  of  Yosemite  Park 
Curry  Co.  and  a  period  with 
United  Press. 

More  than  2,000  copies  of  Pub¬ 
licity  Primer  have  been  sold  thus 
far,  mainly  in  single  copies  and 
small  lots.  The  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  Southwestern  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  headed  by  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  and  publishing  three 
newspapers  in  Arkansas  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma;  the  California  Medical 
Association’s  women’s  auxiliary, 
the  American  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Mt.  View  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Leader  and  the  Gilroy 
(Calif.)  Dispatch  have  placed 
larger  orders.  Test  orders  have 
been  taken  from  other  newspapers. 

The  booklet  is  priced  to  retail 
at  $1.  Publisher  is  Goodrich- 
MacKenzie  of  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


A  New  "Package"  Will 
Help  to  Justify  the 
Necessary  Increase  in 
Advertising  Rates. 

Modernizing  the  Looks  of 
Your  Newspaper  to  Fit 
Today's  Newspaper 
Reader  Often  Lowers 
the  Cost  of  Production. 

.  .  .  One  publisher  wrote  another  as  follows: 
"Using  Farrar's  service,  was  the  greatest  single 
thing  this  paper  ever  did". 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Designer  oi  50  of  America's  Most 
Attractive  Newspapers 
131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK  24.  N.  Y. 
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Worthington  Reviews 
AANR’s  Work  in  ’50 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — The  year  1950  finds 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  at  a 
new  high  in 
membership  and 
at  a  new  peak 
of  activity  in  co¬ 
operative  selling 
of  newspapers  as 
the  “best  basic 
advertising  medi¬ 
um.’' 

That’s  how 
D  e  1  w  y  n  J. 

Worthington,  re¬ 
tiring  A  A  N  R  Worthington 
president, 

Nummed  up  the  year’s  work  prior 
to  the  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  at  Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  De¬ 
troit,  Dec.  5.  Election  of  new 
officers  and  directors  will  be  a 
part  of  the  Detroit  meeting,  along 
with  an  outline  of  the  general 
,\ANR  program  for  the  coming 
year. 

New  Movie  Presentation 

"The  chief  project  of  the  AA- 
NR  during  1950  was  development 
of  the  plan  to  urge  each  individ¬ 
ual  business  organization  to  talk 
with  its  employes,  stockholders, 
cutomers,  friends  and  ‘enemies’ 
through  a  series  of  ads  in  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Mr.  Worthington  in 
reviewing  the  job  undertaken  by 
the  representatives.  The  project 
bears  the  title:  “Business:  Speak 
Up!” 

AANR  members  a  year  ago 
endorsed  “Business:  Speak  Up!” 
as  their  “No.  1”  job  in  1950.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Worthington,  new¬ 
ly-elected  president,  introduced  the 
program  which  has  since  moved 
through  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  an  original  hand-made 
easel  presentation  to  a  color  slide 
film  and  is  now  being  made  into 
a  motion  picture  which  will  be 
ready  for  showing  early  in  ’51. 

Actual  construction  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  has  been  done  by  the 
AANR’s  New  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  Douglas  Taylor,  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  New  York, 
and  secretary  of  the  association, 
is  chairman.  During  the  past  year, 
the  slide  presentation  has  been 
shown  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  and  other  groups. 

Seek  Mider  Participation 

“A  start  has  been  made  to  place 
the  material  before  the  top  execu¬ 
tives  of  corporations,  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  including  many 
organizations  not  usually  thought 
of  as  leading  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers,  but  which  have  sujjstantial  as¬ 
sets  and  extensive  operations 
throughout  the  country,”  Mr. 
Worthington  told  E&P. 


Another  phase  of  the  program 
has  been  the  mailing  of  letters 
by  President  Worthington  to  many 
top  corporation  executives  whose 
companies  have  employed  good 
public,  employe  and  stockholder 
relations  advertising  campaigns  in 
newspapers,  complimenting  such 
officials  on  the  support  given  to 
the  general  idea  that  “business 
must  tell  its  own  story.” 

“This  is  a  job  that  must  be  done 
through  newspapers,  which  are 
made  to  order  for  it,”  reiterated 
Mr.  Worthington.  “Newspapers 
differ  from  other  media,  because 
they  are  especially  edited  Tor  the 
community  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  All  business  is  local,  and 
the  vital  factor  of  newspaper  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  localness.” 

Great  Linage  Potential 

Mr.  Worthington  pointed  out  it 
is  recognized  that  “Business: 
Speak  Up!”  is  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  not  only  to  in¬ 
spire  closer  relations  within  indi¬ 
vidual  business  structures,  but  to 
preserve  the  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

“From  the  newspapers’  stand¬ 
point.  representatives  feel  that  a 
substantial  volume  of  business  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  developed,”  he 
said.  “Actually,  campaigns  of  this 
nature  could  result  in  a  larger 
volume  of  total  linage  than  any 
other  single  classification.” 

Another  important  long-range 
program  aimed  at  “grass  roots” 
selling  of  newspapers  is  the  plan 
“More  Profits  from  National  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  said  Mr.  Worthington. 
This  project  is  being  developed  by 
AANR  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  NAEA. 
The  program  was  bluprinted  by  the 
Plans  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
and  is  being  promoted  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  NAEA.  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Designed  to  get  distributor,  deal¬ 
er  and  district  sales  managers’  sup¬ 
port  for  newspaper  advertising, 
the  “More  Profits  from  National 
Advertising”  program  has  been 
aggressively  under  way  only  since 
September  and  will  probably  reach 
its  greatest  effectiveness  in  1951. 
he  added. 

Praises  Food  Editors 

Mr.  Worthington  also  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  continuing  success 
of  the  annual  Food  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference.  held  this  Fall  in  New 
York,  sponsored  by  the  .AANR’s 
Food  Editors  Committee,  headed 
by  J.  H.  Sawyer.  Jr.  Since  the" 
first  conference  six  years  ago, 
attendance  of  food  editors  from 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
has  swelled  from  32  to  120  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  1950  meeting,  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  About  75  food  manufac¬ 
turers  and  associations  took  part. 


AANR  this  year  has  sponsored 
publication  of  an  unique  cook 
book,  “Coast  to  Coast  Cookery,” 
in  which  newspaper  food  editors 
have  contributed  recipes  that  are 
most  popular  in  their  areas.  In  the 
foreword  to  the  cook  book,  whose 
index  lists  the  names  of  70  food 
editors  and  their  papers  as  con¬ 
tributors  of  favorite  recipes,  Mr. 
Worthington  stated: 

“Because  the  reading  of  news¬ 
papers  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
daily  lives,  we  may  not  realize 
how  greatly  our  homemaking  pref¬ 
erences  are  influenced  by  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  pictures  in  the  papers. 
Every  day,  week  in  and  week  out. 
stories  and  advertisements  featur¬ 
ing  fascinating  foods  fill  the  pages 
devoted  to  women’s  interests. 

Cites  Changing  Conditions 

“That  these  pages  are  unusually 
well  read  is  a  real  testimony  to 
the  food  editors  who  prepare  the 
copy  and  plan  the  layouts.  The 
food  editor  knows  the  tastes  and 
desires  of  the  people  in  her  part 
of  the  country.  The  service  she 
renders  by  keeping  her  readers 
informed  of  new  and  different 
ideas  as  well  as  feeling  the  pulse 
of  the  markets,  not  just  once  a 
month  or  once  a  week  but  every 
day,  is  what  makes  the  homemak¬ 
ers’  daily  responsibilities  easier 
and  more  interesting. 

“The  food  manufacturer  and 
processor  too  must  study  his  mar¬ 
kets  with  infinite  care.  Customers 
are  changing.  New  money  in  new 
hands,  new  homes,  new  habits  are 
all  reflected  by  the  many  newspa¬ 
per  analyses  of  consumer  prefer¬ 
ences  and  grocery  store  inven¬ 
tories.  Thus  the  intelligent  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper  food  editor 
is  highly  important  to  the  com¬ 
panies  that  make  and  distribute 
food  products.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Worthington  told  E&P  that 
AANR  is  proud  of  its  part  in  help¬ 
ing  to  weld  the  industries  which 
“satisfy  the  basic  human  needs 
for  food  and  for  news.” 

Stresses  Research 

Turning  to  the  many  organiza¬ 
tion  projects,  he  said  newspaper 
representatives  are  doing  a  “more 
complete  job  than  ever  before”  in 
the  individual  selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“The  greatest  single  contribution 
to  the  real  effectiveness  of  this 
work  is  the  sound  research  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  which  is  gradually  but  def¬ 
initely  replacing  the  old  rule  of 
thumb  methods  of  selling  and  buy¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  space,” 
he  declared. 

“Newspaper  research  is  now 
conducted  on  a  high  plane  and 
will  be  increasingly  important  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  newspaper 
representative,  whose  chief  ac¬ 
tivity  is  interpretation  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  newspapers  he  represents, 
is  consequently  a  more  important 
factor  than  ever  since,  with  the 
volume  of  research  material  avail¬ 
able.  it  is  necessary  to  fit  the  data 
to  the  problems  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers.” 


Newspapers' 
Trading  Zone 
Group  Meets 

Chicago — Members  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  named  to  study 
the  trading  zone  problem,  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  newspaper  division 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  met  here  Nov.  27-28. 

All  eight  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  attended  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion.  devoted  to  exploring  all 
phases  of  the  problem,  according 
to  Gene  Robb.  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  chairman.  The  committee  is 
seeking  to  make  further  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  ABC 
retail  trading  zones  under  present 
ABC  rules. 

To  Hear  All  Sides 

“The  committee  will  arrange 
to  hear  the  views  of  any  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  special  interest  in  the 
problem,”  said  Mr.  Robb,  after 
the  meeting.  Future  meetings  are 
yet  to  be  determined,  he  added. 

The  committee  was  named  to 
study  the  problem  and  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  ABC  Retail 
Trading  Zone  Committee  and 
with  the  newspaper  members  of 
the  ABC  board,  to  convey  a  re¬ 
port  by  mail  to  the  membership 
of  the  newspaper  division  and,  if 
approved,  to  the  ABC  board. 
(E&P,  Oct.  28,  p.  7.) 

Delay  Urged 

The  newspaper  division  at  the 
ABC  convention  last  month  adop¬ 
ted  a  resolution  asking  the  ABC 
board  to  suspend  application  of 
recommendations  of  the  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  Committee 
“in  any  contested  areas  until  the 
.ABC  Board  shall  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  membership  committee,  which 
shall  be  presented  before  July  1, 
1951.” 

Besides  Mr.  Robb,  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  committee  ses¬ 
sions  here  were  Howard  Stodg- 
hill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin; 
E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  Jack  Estes,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News;  F.  Ward  Just.  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun;  Fred  J. 
O’Neal,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 
and  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

Passed  to  Committee 

The  newspaper  division’s  reso¬ 
lution,  setting  up  the  central  com¬ 
mittee  and  asking  a  moratorium 
on  applications  for  changes  in 
contested  trading  zones,  has  been 
referred  to  the  ABC  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  Committee, 
whose  recommendations  have 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  advertiser 
and  agency  divisions  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

ABC  directors  will  meet  Dec. 
7-8  at  Westchester  Country  Club, 
Rye,  N.  Y.  The  meeting  is  the 
first  board  session  since  the  an¬ 
nual  convention. 
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Dollars  Granted 
For  Newsprint 
In  Britain,  But — 

By  Dona  Willena 
London — Dollars  for  a  long¬ 
term  newsprint  contract  with 
Canada  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Government. 

Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  told  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week  the  dollars 
would  cover  400,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  up  to  the  end  of  1953.  But 
Conservatives  warned  Mr.  Wilson 
“not  to  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  the  Canadian  pulse  is  beating 
with  excitement  at  this  news;  they 
can  sell  all  they  produce  in  the 
United  States  and  ^uth  America.” 

F.  P.  Bishop,  chairman  of  the 
Newsprint  Supply  Co.,  again  spoke 
of  the  loss  of  faith  in  Canada  due 
to  past  cancelling  of  contracts. 
“Canadians  are  bitterly  hurt  and 
have  reason  to  be.  They  are  now 
in  a  very  difficult  position  because 
of  their  contracts  with  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  he  said. 

In  a  debate  on  the  newsprint 
situation,  members  both  Tory  and 
Socialist  suggested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ask  the  U.  S.  to  agree  to 
some  sort  of  international  organ¬ 
ization  for  pooling  newsprint  to 
assure  equitable  distribution. 

As  usual,  the  Government 
pinned  the  blame  on  high  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
Opposition  blamed  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Further  cuts  in  the  size  of  news¬ 
papers  may  become  necessary  very 
soon.  Some  newspapers  are  now 
printing  occasional  four-page  pa¬ 
pers  in  order  to  maintain  their 
circulations. 

Mr.  Bishop  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  to  day  have  less  than 
half  of  their  pre-war  supplies,  and 
sales  are  70%  above  pre-war. 

One  or  two  members  used  the 
debate  as  a  jumping-off  point  to 
take  some  side-swipes  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  Laborites  Col.  G.  E.  C. 
Wigg  “regretted  that  some  of  the 
methods  employed  in  American 
journalism  were  beginning  to  per¬ 
meate  into  British  news  presenta¬ 
tion.” 
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The  Commons  unanimously  car¬ 
ried  a  motion  that  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  newsprint  and  other  forms 
of  paper  were  “essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  fully  democratic 
state.” 

The  weekly  average  production 
of  newsprint  in  Britain  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1950,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  was: 

July,  9,730  tons  (or  63%  of 
the  average  immediately  before  the 
war);  August,  9,297  (60%  of  pre¬ 
war  production);  September,  10,- 
834  (70%).  The  government  has 
ear-marked  100,000  tons  of  home- 
produced  newsprint  for  export  for 

1950,  and  the  same  amount  for 

1951. 

■ 

Crandell  Opens  Office 
As  Picture  Consultant 

Richard  F.  Crandell.  for  15 
years  picture  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  open 
his  own  office  as  a  picture  con¬ 
sultant  on  Dec.  15  at  55  W.  42 
St.,  New  York  City. 

He  will  specialize  in  picture 
ideas,  layout  and  research  for  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  public  relations 
firms,  banks,  commercial  and  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  and  government 
agencies. 

“1  will  not  be  doing  public  re¬ 
lations,”  he  said,  “but  will  be 
solely  an  adviser  on  picture 
angles.” 

Mr.  Crandell  said  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  assistant  professor  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University. 

■ 

Religious  Writers 
Honor  J.  O.  Supple 

Cleveland  —  The  Religious 
Newswriters  Association  this  week 
announced  a  memorial  award  to 
James  O.  Supple,  religion  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  who  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  July  27 
while  enroute  to  Korea  to  serve 
as  a  war  correspondent. 

An  annual  award  for  religious 
news  coverage  will  be  set  up  in 
Mr.  Supple's  name. 

The  church  editors  had  their 
midwinter  meeting  here  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  convention  of 
the  new  National  Council  of 
Churches. 
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County  Groups 
Sponsor  Ads 
In  Medicine 

The  medical  profession  late  this 
year  began  expanding  its  public 
relations  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  on  community  as  well  as 
national  levels,  although  doctors 
still  look  down  upon  competitive 
advertising  by  individual  physi¬ 
cians. 

"Time  is  now,  especially  in  late 
1950,”  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  AN  PA. 
said  this  week,  “when  advertising 
has  come  into  its  own  as  a  logical 
part  of  the  medical  profession’s 
public  relations  program  —  and 
when  doctors  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  successful  newspaper 
advertisers  in  the  professional 
classes.” 

The  Minnesota  State  Medical 
Association  and  the  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association  have  pre¬ 
pared  ads  on  the  subject  of  social¬ 
ized  medicine.  Minnesota  asked 
each  individual  county  medical 
society  to  sponsor  the  ads  in  its 
community.  The  association  in 
Indiana  itself  sponsored  its  state¬ 
wide  newspaper  ad  campaign.  The 
California  Medical  Association 
meanwhile  supported  and  devel¬ 
oped  ad  campaigns  by  its  com¬ 
ponent  county  medical  societies. 

Consistent  newspaper  ads  were 
run  for  the  doctors  in  Ramsey 


County  in  Minnesota,  Clay  Coun¬ 
ty  in  Indiana,  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Diego  counties  in  California, 
and  Lehigh  County  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Indianapolis  Medical 
Society  led  individual  cities  with 
its  own  campaign. 

County  campaigns  cover  two 
subjects:  socialized  medicine  and 
the  services  of  the  county  medical 
society.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
society  tries  ads  to  put  across  its 
viewpoint  on  community  issues. 
In  Kenosha,  Wis..  for  example, 
physicians  advised  the  public 
about  the  medical  insurance  plans 
supported  by  the  society. 

■ 

Tri-City  Herald 
Appeals  Libel  Suit 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  The  Tri-City 
Herald  has  asked  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court  to  set  aside  a  $2,000 
libel  judgment  awarded  against 
the  newspaper  to  William  J.  Gaff¬ 
ney,  Franklin  County  prosecutor. 
The  suit  followed  charges  by  the 
newspaper  that  the  official  was 
not  fully  discharging  his  duty. 

Publisher  Glenn  C.  Lee  said 
the  case  was  appealed  because 
of  the  “dangerous  precedent”  it 
would  establish.  He  urged  con¬ 
sideration  of  “the  time-honored 
right  of  the  press  to  comment  on 
a  public  official  in  office,  on  his 
conduct  of  his  official  affairs,  after 
a  reasonable  investigation  of  the 
situation.” 
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Damage  in  Storms 

continued  from  page  9 


a  drift  and  then  hitched  a  ride  on 
an  interstate  truck.  The  last  lap 
of  the  hazardous  journey  was 
made  afoot. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Press 
had  not  published  in  its  history, 
excluding  strikes. 

Of  the  1 5  Press  staff  members 
who  showed  up  for  work  through¬ 
out  Saturday,  only  two  made  it  in 
a  conventional  manner,  and  that 
was  strictly  unconventional  when 
compared  to  methods  of  others. 
They  struggled  in  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  stalled  busses,  trains  and 
cars,  energetic  thumbs,  and  just 
plain  trudging. 

Monday,  the  Press  was  back  in 
business  and  published  an  18-page 
paper  with  no  advertising,  except 
death  notices.  The  storm  was  giv¬ 
en  complete  coverage  in  both  story 
and  art — mostly  the  latter. 

The  staff  started  working  on 
Monday’s  paper  early  Sunday 
morning  and  labored  on  through 
the  night.  Special  cars  were  sent 
for  key  personnel.  Three — instead 
of  the  usual  five— editions  were 
published  Monday.  Of  the  200,000 
papers  published,  only  6%  were 
returned,  considered  a  low  rate  in 
view  of  the  difficult  delivery  con- 
^•tions.  Distribution  was  made 
principally  by  two-man  truck 
teams,  which  sold  the  papers  at 
main  intersections. 

On  Thursday,  the  Press  was 
back  to  normal  with  its  regular 
five  editions  and  56  pages,  al¬ 
though  the  City  Edition  went  to 
press  at  8  A.M.  instead  of  the 
usual  10  A.M.  schedule  to  facili¬ 
tate  distribution. 


TV  in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati’s  worst  blizzard  in  3 
years  delayed  the  delivery  of  th 
city  s  only  Sunday  newspaper,  th 
Enquirer.  Television  helped  ou 
WLW-TV  devoted  half  of  a  3( 
minute  program  to  highspots  c 
the  Enquirer’s  news,  advertisin 
and  comic  pages. 

Close-ups  of  headlines,  ston 
art  and  department  store  ads  wei 
shown.  Hours  later.  Enquirer  ca 
riers  delivered  the  262-page  nin< 
secUon  paper  to  90%  of  subscril 
ers’  doors. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  circulatic 
manager,  reported  ^liveries 
rural  sections  were  10  hours  la 
and  in  nearby  suburbs  only  tw 
hours  behind  schedule.  TrucI 
were  unable  to  get  to  Chillicotl 
and  Peebles.  O.,  and  Paris,  K 
The  delivery  staff  of  1,000  me 
and  60  trucks,  each  manned  by 
driver  and  a  helper  with  a  shove 
had  a  rough  time.  Sunday  Enqui 
er  delivery  was  completed  1 
Tuesday  noon.  Truck  drivers  ei 
countered  eight-foot  snow  drifts 

The  evening  Cincinnati  papet 
the  Post  and  Times-Star,  had  coi 
siderable  difficulty  Mtjnday,  bi 
not  as  much  as  the  morning  papi 
on  the  day  before. 

The  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journ 


published  an  eight-page  limited 
edition  Saturday  afternoon.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  big  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  the  issue  was  limited  to  12 
pages  with  amusements  the  only 
advertising.  The  two  editions  were 
placed  on  sale  in  downtown  hotels 
and  home  deliveries  were  not 
made.  A  regular  30-page  edition 
was  produced  Monday.  The  Roto- 
magazine  for  Dec.  3  was  revamped 
Monday  and  the  entire  section  de¬ 
voted  to  blizzard  pictures. 

Springfield  (O.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  published  full  editions  of  the 
Sunday  News-Sun.  the  Sun  on 
Monday  morning  and  the  News  on 
Monday  afternoon,  despite  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  blizzard  which  caused 
Springfield’s  mayor  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency,  acting  on  a 
reporters’  roundup  of  conditions. 

By  Tuesday  morning,  the  Sun 
had  cut  down  to  four  pages  with 
no  ads.  Rural  roads  were  impass¬ 
able  and  there  were  no  deliveries. 
Only  copies  were  sold  to  persons 
who  came  to  the  office  to  get 
them  On  Sunday,  8,.S00  papers 
were  sold. 

Papers  were  scalped  at  prices 
5  to  10  times  their  normal  price. 

The  Xenia  (O.)  Gazette  printed 
a  six-page  edition  Monday  noon — 
first  paper  there  since  Saturday. 
All  advertising  was  refused,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  offer  of  sleds. 

Dayton  Distribution 

Distribution  was  the  big  head¬ 
ache  in  Dayton,  where  both  dailies 
kept  publishing.  The  Dayton  Sun¬ 
day  News  printed  its  full  quota, 
but  papers  were  piled  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  throughout  most  of  the  day. 
Some  entrepreneurs  broke  into  the 
plant,  stole  papers  and  bootlegged 
them  at  25  cents  (usual  price,  10 
cents).  The  Journal  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  a  16-page  single  edition. 

The  Journal  Herald  used  a 
horse-drawn  sleigh  for  reporters 
and  photographers.  It  brought  Eu¬ 
gene  B.  Moore,  news  editor,  to 
work.  Managing  Editor  John 
Moore.  Jr.,  City  Editor  R.  Mar¬ 
shall  Stross  and  Reporter  Lew 
Rock,  Jr.,  rode  horses  to  work. 

Seven  jeeps  were  employed  by 
the  Daily  News  to  facilitate  mov¬ 
ing  around  the  paralyzed  city. 
Managing  Editor  Herbert  Kochi, 
.\ssociate  Editor  Francis  Locke, 
Sports  Editor  Si  Burick,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  John  Shank  and 
Treasurer  Robert  C.  Snyder  were 
snowbound  in  Columbus  following 
a  football  game. 

Frank  Grasshoff,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Co.,  left  his  car  in 
Cleveland  when  the  storm  hit  and 
took  a  train  home. 

98-Ycar  Record  Broken 

The  Salem  (O.)  News,  with  a 
skeleton  staff,  managed  to  print 
eight  pages  Saturday  and  to  deliver 
27  of  35  city  routes.  Rural  routes 
were  inaccessible.  All  city  routes 
and  several  rural  ones  received  de¬ 
livery  of  a  10-page  paper  Monday. 
Ohio  dailies  missing  editions  in¬ 
cluded  the  Canton  Repository, 


Youngstown  Vindicator  and  War¬ 
ren  Tribune. 

The  storm  forced  suspension  of 
publication  rn  Monday  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  V'a. )  Intelligencer 
for  the  first  time  in  its  98-year 
history.  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail  cut  its  regular  four 
editions  to  two  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  The  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Telegraph  managed  throughout 
the  storm  to  live  up  to  its  long¬ 
time  motto;  "The  Daily  Telegraph 
is  ALWAYS  on  your  porch  before 
breakfast.” 

The  Glasgow  (Ky.)  Evening 
Journal  came  out  Monday  without 
Associated  Press  dispatches  be¬ 
cause  of  interrupted  telephone 
service. 

The  plant  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  a  weekly, 
was  flooded  and  power  was 
knocked  out.  Newsprint  stood  in 
two  feet  of  water.  The  staff 
worked  by  candlelight  in  the  news¬ 
room  and  sent  copy  by  messengers, 
who  braved  hurricane  winds  for 
five  blocks,  to  the  plant  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post,  where  both  the 
Sunday  Post  and  the  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  were  printed. 

General  Manager  Ray  Flicker 
of  the  Post  volunteered  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  his  plant.  In  the  1938  hur¬ 
ricane,  one  edition  of  the  Post  was 
printed  in  the  Herald  plant. 

Waves  Lap  Doorway 

Photographers  returning  to  the 
Herald  plant  had  to  use  the  fire 
escape  to  gain  entry,  as  waves 
lapped  at  the  front  door. 

The  Sunday  Herald  front  page 
carried  a  by-line,  eye-witness  storm 
story  by  Russell  G.  Barmmer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Westporter-Herald.  In 
a  story  about  how  the  Herald  was 
published,  Nancy  Hendrick  wrote: 

"Then  came  the  crowning  blow. 
It  was  discovered  that  our  Page 
One  copy  was  caught  in  the  elec¬ 
tricity-powered  tube  through  which 
copy  is  sent  from  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  to  the  composing  room. 
Our  maintenance  man  came  a-run- 
ning  with  a  huge  coil  of  wire  to 
snake  our  no  doubt  deathless  prose 
from  under  the  floor. 

"As  darkness  fell  outside,  we 
became  an  office  lighted  by  candles 
with  emply  Coke  bottles  pressed 
into  service  as  candelabra. 

"By  this  time  there  was  no  heat 
in  the  building.  That  went  out 
with  the  t-ower.  W'e  donned  coats 
and  kept  our  fingers  warm  pound¬ 
ing  the  typewriters  until  the  last 
news  had  been  written.” 

•Mthough  it  had  plenty  of  news, 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  was 
unable  to  publish  it  Saturday  be¬ 
cause  power  was  knocked  out. 

‘Forlorn  Forty’ 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  70  strong,  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Danbury  Satur¬ 
day  and  approximately  40  mem¬ 
bers  were  stranded  there  Saturday 
night.  Caught  far  from  their  edi¬ 
torial  sanctums  by  a  major  news 
break,  the  “forlorn  forty”  were 
told  by  police  that  tree-strewn 
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roads  and  washed-out  highways 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for 
them  to  drive  home.  Their  dinner 
was  a  candle-and-lantern-lit  affair. 

There  wasn’t  a  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  wire  operating  out  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt..  Sunday  but  AP  Cor¬ 
respondent  George  H.  Huben  got 
out  his  storm  story  by  getting  a 
State  Trooper  to  radio  it  to  the 
Vermont  Public  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Montpelier.  That  office 
telephoned  the  information  to  Art 
Willey  of  the  Montpelier  Argus 
and  also  an  AP  correspondent.  Mr. 
Willey  telephoned  the  story  to  the 
.AP  in  Boston. 

Newsprint  Ruined 

Five  carloads  of  newsprint  held 
in  storage  for  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal  were  ruined  by  water 
whipped  up  from  Staten  Island 
Sound.  It  represented  half  of  the 
daily’s  supply  on  hand. 

Two  Journal  circulation  men  es¬ 
caped  with  minor  injuries  when  a 
tree  fell  on  their  truck  heading  for 
the  suburbs  via  a  side  route.  The 
truck  was  damaged  but  the  papers 
were  delivered. 

Newsmen  and  mechanical  work¬ 
ers  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  and  Union  waded  knee  deep 
in  fliHided  streets  near  the  plant  in 
order  to  get  out  all  editions  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance  was  without  power  Satur¬ 
day.  but  managed  to  come  out 
with  a  20-page  paper  with  plenty 
of  pictures  that  night. 

Delivery  Delays 

Despite  some  storm  delays,  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
reached  communities  throughout 
its  entire  central  New  York  deliv¬ 
ery  area.  On  the  first  run  to  Water- 
town.  it  took  a  light  truck  five 
hours  to  travel  the  70  miles  from 
Syracuse,  because  it  actually  had 
to  travel  200  miles  to  by-pass  tree- 
blocked  highways. 

Ben  Feingold,  sports  columnist 
of  the  Brooklyn  Weekly,  lashed 
himself  to  the  flagpole  atop  his 
paper’s  building  to  gain  realism 
for  his  storm  story.  He  couldn't 
untie  the  knots  and  had  to  be  res¬ 
cued  with  a  blowtorch  and  revived 
with  injections  of  chopped  chicken 
liver. 

Flood  in  Pres.srooni 

■As  the  East  emerged  from  the 
blow,  western  papers  were  recov¬ 
ering  from  last  week’s  flood.  The 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  lost 
a  24-hour  battle  with  water  in  its 
pressroom  and  had  to  farm  the 
paper  out  to  two  job  shops.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  35-year 
memory  of  present  staffers  t'nat 
the  paper  had  not  been  published 
in  its  own  plant. 

Two  light  commercial  plan« 
were  used  to  deliver  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta  to  flood- 
bound  spots.  The  San  Francisco 
News  used  a  page-one  photo  of  a 
girl  and  her  shadow  to  herald  the 
return  of  sunshine  after  eight  days 
of  rainfall. 
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,  .  _  To  the  east  of  the  pressroom  is 

vVaS  linglon  Post  an  entrance  for  employes  with  two 

continued  from  page  1 1  '‘Clf-service  elevators.  Off  the 
- - ^ -  east  lobby  is  the  employment  of- 

A  color  expert  devised  wall  and 

iling  color  schemes  for  the  va- 

_ _ .•  Second  Floor. — Here,  too,  the 


ceiling  color  schemes  for  the  va¬ 


rious  offices,  acting  on  suggestions  JT-  T7k  k 

r,,,™  Jpn  .rtmpnf  h^n.i.  Central  portion  of  the  building  is 


from  department  heads  concerning 
their  individual  areas. 

The  main  lobby,  walled  in 
golden  yellow  marble  trimmed 
with  black,  gives  visitors  a  pleas¬ 
ing  first  impression. 

The  entire  building  is  air- 
conditioned.  The  temperature,  in¬ 


pressroom.  This  floor  contains 
the  machine  shop,  electrical  and 
maintenance  shops  and  office 
space.  Locker  and  shower  rooms 
are  provided  for  pressroom  and 
stereotype  department  personnel. 

Third  Floor. — ^The  eentral  por- 


stead  of  being  reduced  to  a  con-  tion  of  this  floor  oyer  the  entire 
stant  figure  as  was  done  in  older  pressroom  is  the  mailroom,  cover- 
systems,  is  set  in  terms  of  a  re-  *'’8  b.OOO  square  feet  of  space, 
duction  from  outside  temperature,  nbout  two-and-a-half  times  the 


There  are  special  air-conditioning  ^Puce  occupied  in  the  old  building, 
systems  in  the  pressroom  to  han-  mailroom  is  equipped  with 

die  ink  mist  and  in  the  engraving  ‘^o  new  Signode-Parker  automa- 
department  to  handle  acid  fumes.  *'c  wire-tying  machines. 

The  pressroom  has  complete  Directly  above  the  two  lines  of 
new  equipment,  consisting  of  16  presses  are  two  friction-roller 
Scott  high-speed  black  and  white  feeder  tables,  52  feet  long.  Papers 
straight  line  units  and  two  double  delivered  from  the  presses  by 
folders,  each  equipped  with  a  heavy-duty  eorveyors  move  along 
double  balloon  former.  The  these  tables  to  automatic  bundling 
presses  are  also  equipped  with  machines,  and  then  drop  by  grav- 
color  banks  for  full  color  print-  ity  through  spiral  chutes  to  the 
ing.  The  photographic  depart-  delivery  tables  on  the  loading 
ment  has  been  enlarged  with  a  dock  below. 


studio  especially  designed  for  color 
photography. 


Also  on  the  third  floor  are  the 
art  department,  first  aid  room,  of- 


All  press  reels  are  equipped  fices  for  the  production  depart- 


with  Cline  flying  pasters. 
500  Plates  per  Hour 


ment  and  locker  and  washrooms 
for  composing  room  and  engrav- 


fhe  plate  casting  capacity  of  personnel 


the  stereotype 
been  increased 


department 
by  more 


Visibility  for  Visitors 
Visiting  groups  may  observe  the 


iai  and  news  departments  occupy 
the  fifth  floor.  In  the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  every  piece  of  furniture  and 
equipment  is  new  and  of  the  latest 
available  functional  patterns. 
Nearby  is  the  photographic  center, 
and  a  wirephoto  room,  which  was 
not  previously  maintained. 

Sixth  Floor. — Advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  are  quartered  on  the  sixth 
floor.  Also  on  this  floor  is  a  1.^ 
by  25-foot  conference  room  for 
departmental  discussions  and  other 
group  meetings. 

300-Call  Capacity 

The  classified  telephone  room 
has  completely  new,  specially- 
designed  equipment  with  desks  for 
24  girls. 

Seventh  Floor. — The  seventh 
floor  houses  the  executive  offices, 
the  accounting  department  and 
general  administrative  services. 

The  Post’s  telephone  switch¬ 
board  is  also  on  the  seventh  floor. 
There  are  two  by  20  foot  rooms, 
a  glass-enclosed  one  for  the  op¬ 
erators,  another  for  the  dial  mach- 
anism.  Capaeity  of  the  telephone 
switchboard  has  been  enlarged  to 
handle  300  incoming  calls  at  a 
time. 

A  19  by  20  foot  executive 
conference  room  is  another  sev¬ 
enth  floor  feature. 

The  new  Post  building  is  so 
designed  that  the  original  16  press 
units  could  be  increased  to  42. 
The  Post  also  owns  an  adjoining 
lot  which  could  be  the  site  of 


100%  in  the  new  plant.  One  10-  presses  in  action  through  windows 
ton  and  one  eight-ton  metal  pot.  on  the  third  floor. 


each  equipped  with  two  Wood 
auto-casters,  are  capable  of  cast¬ 


ing  500  press  plates  per  hour,  posing  room,  engraving  depart- 
Thc  completely  new  stereotyping  ment  and  publication  office.  The 


equipment  includes  nickel-plating 
equipment  for  color  plates. 

Office  space  has  been  acous- 


ped  with  continuous  strips  of  fluo¬ 
rescent  lights.  All  office  floors 


enclosed  proofroom. 

The  engraving  department 


systems  to  permit  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters,  calculating  ma- 


use  of  exposed  wiring. 

Here  is  how  the  seven  floors 
are  occupied: 

Basement. — Paper  storage,  reel 
room,  electrical  switchboard 
rooms,  pump  room,  press  control 
room,  boilerroom.  The  paper 
storage  area  holds  about  550  tons, 
or  about  a  week’s  supply. 

11-Foot  Windows 

First  Floor. — The  central  45 
fwt  from  front  to  rear  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  pressroom.  The  front 
windows  are  1 1  feet  high  and  are 
removable  to  facilitate  future  in¬ 
stallation  of  additional  press 
equipment. 

To  the  west  is  the  main  en¬ 
trance.  lobby,  public  space  with 
classified  advertising  counter,  and 
two  elevators.  To  the  rear  is  a 
•*rge  assembly  room  that  can  ac- 
®®ntniodate  up  to  200  persons. 
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another  building  for  additional 
offices,  if  needed. 

Eugene  Meyer  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  and  Mr.  Graham  is  president. 

■ 

Ben  R.  Litiin  Dies 
At  the  Dalles,  Ore. 

The  Dalles,  Ore. — Ben  R.  Lit- 
fin.  63,  former  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dulles  Chfonicle  and 
one  of  Oregon’s  foremost  news¬ 
papermen.  died  Nov.  24  at  his 
home  after  a  lingering  illness 
complicated  by  heart  trouble. 

He  obtained  his  first  newspaper 
training  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  his 
birthplace,  where  he  served  as  a 
carrier  and  then  as  a  printer.  He 
arrived  in  Oregon  on  Christmas 
Eve.  1906,  with  only  20  cents  in 
his  pocket. 

Owned  Paper  in  ’20 

After  a  brief  job  with  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  he  took  a  job 
with  H.  G.  Miller,  a  fellow  Minne¬ 
sotan  then  publishing  The  Dalles 
Chronicle,  in  1907.  He  was  with 
the  Chronicle  steadily  from  that 
time,  finally  acquiring  ownership 
in  1920  after  serving  in  various 
capacities.  He  published  the 
Chronicle  for  27  years,  selling  the 
newspaper  to  Vietor  J.  Morgan 
in  June,  1947,  when  his  health 
began  to  fail. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Al¬ 
berta.  and  one  son.  Richard  A. 
Litfin,  United  Press  Northwest 
business  representative. 


Eourth  Floor. — ^The  fourth  floor 
is  taken  up  entirely  by  the  com- 


41  Linotype  machines  and  other 
composing  room  equipment  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  most  efficient  pro- 


tically  treated.  All  working  space  duction  procedures.  Near  the 
requiring  general  lighting  is  equip-  center  of  the  room  is  a  glass- 


are  equipped  with  under-floor  duct  just  above  the  third  floor  art  de¬ 


partment.  permitting  direct  trans¬ 
mission  of  art  material  by  dumb- 


Pacing  the  3loor 

Over  Plant  Problems  F 
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chines  or  other  electrical  office  waiter.  The  publications  office  is 
equipment  and  telephones  on  situated  next  to  the  east  elevators 
desks  in  anv  location  without  the  so  that  outside  material  can  be  di¬ 


rectly  received. 

Fifth  Floor. — The  entire  editor- 
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James  O’Shaughnessy 
Ad  Counselor,  Dies 


James  O’Shaughnessy,  87,  one 
of  the  oustanding  advertising  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  United  States  and  a 
founder  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  died 
in  his  New  York  home  Nov.  28. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  had  served 
for  many  years  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Four  A’s,  as  business 
manager  of  Liberty  magazine, 
vicepresident  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  and  as  an  executive 
of  Chicago  newspapers. 

Until  two  months  ago,  he  had 
maintained  New  York  offices  and 
been  active  as  counselor  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agencies  and 
media  owners.  He  devoted  a  half 
century  to  the  service  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  journalism. 

Advertising  had  been  taught  by 
him  at  Columbia,  Notre  Dame, 
Temple,  Missouri  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  universities  and  Mercer  Col¬ 
lege. 

Born  in  St.  Catherine,  Mo.,  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  taught  school, 
studied  law  and  then  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  the  St.  Joseph 
Ballot.  He  entered  the  editorial 
field  and  became  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald. 

Goes  to  Chicago 

Going  to  Chicago  in  1892,  he 
served  the  Journal,  Daily  News 
and  Tribune  as  a  reporter.  The 
New  York  World  sent  him  to 
Europe  as  a  member  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  commission.  While 
abroad,  he  acted  as  correspondent 
for  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  and 
then  became  advertising  manager 
of  Pawnee  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show, 
accompanying  it  through  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Later  he 
continued  his  correspondence  work 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  once  more  joined  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  where  he  held 
several  editorial  positions.  He  was 
a  war  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chronicle  in  Cuba  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Later  he 
covered  the  Leech  Lake  (Minn.) 
Indian  campaign,  the  last  real  In¬ 
dian  fighting  in  this  country. 

Directed  Hearst  Campaigns 

Shortly  afterwards  he  became 
political  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  and  directed 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s  cam¬ 
paigns  for  President  and  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  and  then  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner. 

For  several  years,  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  was  with  the  Gund- 
lach  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 
and  then  organized  the  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  Advertising  Co.,  which  he 
gave  up,  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifice,  to  take  over 'the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  the  Four  A’s. 

It  was  in  1917  that  he  helped 
found  the  Four  A’s  and  he  was 


its  executive  secretary  until  1929, 
the  year  he  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Liberty.  Later  he  was 
vicepresident  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  and  in  1935  resigned 
to  return  to  the  work  of  general 
counseling  in  advertising. 

F,ditorial  Praise 

In  an  editorial  published  on 
July  28,  1928,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  asserted: 

“James  O’Shaughnessy  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  ad¬ 
vertising  practice  as  secretary  of 
the  Four  A’s.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy’s 
success  story  starts  as  a  crusading 
newspaper  reporter  in  the  Middle 
West  and  runs  through  various  edi¬ 
torial  activities,  including  daily 
poem  writing,  war  correspondent 
and  editor,  and  in  the  advertising 
field  he  rose  from  local  manager 
to  the  conduct  of  his  own  agency 
and  then  secretary  of  the  national 
association  of  agencies.  As  large 
a  host  of  friends  as  any  man  in 
the  field  could  muster  will  wish 
for  ‘Jim’  O’Shaughnessy’s  contin¬ 
ued  achievement.’’ 

War  Work 

During  World  War  I,  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  organized  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  Corp.,  com¬ 
prised  of  135  agencies  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  Government  with  free 
advertising  service.  During  World 
War  II,  he  helped  manage  the 
Victory  Bond  campaign. 

In  1935,  he  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  National  Inde¬ 
pendent  Broadcasters,  Inc.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  book,  “Philosophy 
of  Typography,’’  published  in 
1929. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  the  Press,  the  national  panel 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  International  Jury  of 
Awards,  the  American  Irish  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association,  and 
he  had  been  president  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association. 

A  Requiem  Mass  was  offered 
Friday  at  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  Church.  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y. 
■ 

Mrs.  Luden  Dies 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  William  H. 
Luden.  69,  mother-in-law  of  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  died 
Nov.  26  in  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital 
after  a  short  illness.  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Lu¬ 
den  cough  drop  company. 

■ 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Tampa.  Fla. — ^The  single  copy 
price  of  the  Tampa  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  will  go  up  from  10c  to  15c 
on  Dec.  3.  Regular  subscribers 
will  continue  to  receive  daily  and 
Sunday  for  35c. 


James  O’Shaiighnessy 


Ad  Bureau  Dues 

continued  from  page  1 


age  classification  on  most  news¬ 
papers.  As  such  they  deserve — 
and  are  getting — close  attention 
and  heavy  sales  effort. 

But  the  fact  that  newspapers 
can  get  as  much,  if  not  more, 
revenue  from  other  retailers  is 
sometimes  overlooked.  The  ac¬ 
tual  breakdown  of  retail  linage, 
for  instance,  shows  department 
stores  with  38%  and  all  other  re¬ 
tailers  62%. 

The  Bureau’s  new  series  of  Re¬ 
tail  Business-Building  Bulletins,  of 
which  18  have  been  issued  since 
last  summer,  are  the  beginning 
of  this  effort,  Mr.  Barnes  de¬ 
clared. 

The  National  Medium 

On  the  “local-national”  front,  the 
Bureau’s  plans  —  in  coordination 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  —  revolve 
around  the  “More  Profits  from 
National  Advertising”  project  un¬ 
veiled  at  June’s  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion.  Eventually,  the  Bureau  hopes 
to  equip  and  inspire  the  whole 
great  army  of  local  newspaper 
salesmen  for  a  constant  effort  to 
drive  home  to  retailers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  district  managers  the 
value  of  newspapers  as  the  basic 
national  medium  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  products  they 
sell. 

It’s  in  this  area,  Mr.  Barnes  is 
convinced,  that  newspapers’  com¬ 
petitors — particularly  magazines — 
have  scored  most  dangerously 
against  newspapers’  interests  “and 
right  in  newspapers’  own  front- 
yards,  too.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Barnes  declared, 
“and  probably  the  most  important 
single  job  ahead  of  us”  is  a  great¬ 
ly  intensified  program  of  “helping 
newspaper  advertisers  make  still 
more  profitable  use  of  our  me¬ 
dium.” 


Net  Profit  Greater 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — ^Net  profit 
of  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
subsidiaries  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Aug.  31  rose  to  $353,594 
compared  with  $325,300  for  the 
previous  fiscal  period.  Results 
were  equal  to  $4.71  a  share 
against  $4.34. 


John  M.  Clark, 
N.  H.  Publisher, 
Drowns  in  Flood 

Claremont,  N.  H. — ^John  Mc- 
lane  Clark,  39,  publisher  of  the 
Claremont  Daily  Eagle,  was 
drowned  in  floodwaters  of  the 
Sugar  River  on  Nov.  26. 

Mr.  Clark  had  gone  canoeing 
in  a  backwater  of  the  rain-swol¬ 
len  stream  with  three  of  his  five 
children.  The  boat  was  caught  in 
a  current  and  overturned,  but  the 
children  were  rescued. 

A  1932  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Mr.  Clark  became  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  in  1934.  He  was 
chosen  for  a  year’s  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  the  firet  class  of  Nieman 
Fellows  in  1938. 

In  1939  and  1940  Mr.  Clark 
served  the  late  Ambassador  John 
G.  Winant  as  press  officer  at  the 
International  Labor  Organization 
in  Geneva.  He  later  was  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
under  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  Clark  had  been  publisher 
of  the  Eagle  sitKe  December, 
1947,  when  he  purchased  the 
newspaper  from  Lincoln  O’Brien. 

■ 

Louis  Ludlow  Dies; 

In  Congress  20  Years 

Washington — Louis  Leon  Lud¬ 
low,  the  first  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent  to  go  directly  from  the 
Congressional  Press  Gallery  to  a 
seat  in  the  House,  died  Nov.  28. 
He  retired  from  Congress  in  1949 
after  serving  10  terms. 

He  served  Indianapolis  papers 
as  Washington  correspondent  from 
1901  to  1913  and  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  thereafter.  He 
entered  the  House  in  1929,  from 
Indiana. 

After  his  retirement  from  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  Ludlow  wrote  a  Sunday 
column  for  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

m 

Leo  A.  Wise  Dies 
While  Driving  to  Office 

Pittsburgh — Leo  A.  Wise,  54, 
business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  collapsed  and  died 
while  driving  home  from  his  of¬ 
fice  through  a  snow  storm  which 
swept  this  city  Nov.  24. 

Mr.  Wise  was  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  since 
1945,  holding  a  similar  position 
for  15  years  previously  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazete.  During 
the  recent  47-day  newspaper  strike 
here,  Mr.  Wise  was  his  paper’s 
representative  on  the  negotiating 
committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

■ 

Sweetheart  of  TEA 

Houston  —  Four  -  year  -  old 
Marcella  Pyle,  daughter  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writer  Harold  Pyle  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  was  elected 
“sweetheart”  of  the  recent  Texas 
Editorial  Association  convention. 
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Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  AdvertUing  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE  Consecutive  ln$ertion». 


glTTATIONS  WANTED 
Inaertlons  Llav  Bata 

1  $.8e 

3  and  over  .40 

CoiiMcuUTe  lnaartlona  brine  baat 
tMOlta. 

Adraaea  Faiaieat  Baaoeatai 


AIX  OTHBB  CLASeinCATIONB 
laaarUoaa  Llaa  Bata 

1  Si.oe 

B  .se 

4  and  orer  .80 

(Lowar  S6  and  6S  waak  rataa 
obtalnabla  npon  aopUeaUon). 
Charea  adi  accaptad  from  raeoff- 
nlzad  companlaa. 


ADVEBTISINO  AG-SNCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classifiad  rata 
less  commission.  (Inunira  for  ratas.) 

Count  SO  units  per  Una  (Box  wording  takas  27  units).  No  abbrarlationi. 

.\dtl  l.V  for  Box  servic- — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  it  PubtUher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  elf  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  et  2  P.M. 

(After  Ldist  Mall) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
146  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
For  any  size  pi^er  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
**  We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,'  N.  Y. 
Established  lOll.  Newspapers  honght 

and  sold  without  publicity, _ 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 
DA1UE.S  OR  WEEKUISS— Mountain 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  &  Associates,  312  Boston 
Bldg.,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Celebrating  our  30TH  YEAR  without 
s  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  W'e  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co,,  Ventura,  California. 
.MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Seniee,  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg,,  Salina,  Kansas. 
PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
WB.STERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
.ALEXANDER  HAAGEN,  INC. 

4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Avenue 
_ Venice.  California _ 


ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  termi 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


PubUcadoBg  for  Sale 


t^BLISHER  READY  to  retire  wil 
•*11  excellent  weekly  on  the  easteri 
a  very  realistic  price.  Lon( 
'itablished.  well  edited  and  quite  prof 
itable,  this  property  is  proMbly  thi 
ootstinding  opportunity  in  the  easteri 
weekly  field.  Total  price  $25,000.0( 
to  the  first  acceptable  buyer.  Equip 
nent  valued  at  about  $25,000.00  an( 
F®**, considerably  above  that  figure 
Boi  6929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY 

SROSS  over  $1,000  a  month.  Wei 
e^zipped.  No  competition.  Plenty  o 
„  Asking  $8400  with  $340( 
«*B.  Good  terms.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  4961 
welrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Cal 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publkations  for  Sale 


CHOICE  DAILY  OFFERINGS 
COLORADO 

Growing  daily  in  one  of  best  smaller 
cities.  Well  equipped.  Price  $85,000. 
Want  cash. 


KANSAS 

Sound  property.  Strategic  location. 
Good  net.  Good  increase  possible. 
Price  $125,000.  Want  29%  down. 

TEXAS 

One  of  best  smaller  dailies.  Net.  above 
publisher’s  salary,  will  pay  for  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  few  years.  Can  be  bonght 
for  $100,000.  All  cashl 


Being  offered  first  to  buyers  of  record 
in  our  office  but  if  you  can  give  bank 
references  to  show  ability  to  handle 
and  mean  business,  contact  us,  giving 
full  information  in  first  inquiry. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
Publications  Brokers  &  Consultants 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FIFTY  YEARS 
IS  IX)XG  ENOUGH 
SUCCESSFUL  New  Jersey  publisher 
wishes  to  retire  after  fifty-one  years 
in  the  harness.  Unopposed  w-eekly  oc¬ 
cupying  own  building  on  Main  Street. 
Three  employes.  Richest  section  of 
State.  MAY  BROS..  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


FIJIRID.V  WEEKLIES.  Confidential 
information  to  responsible  parties. 
The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  5a,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Florida. 


WEEKLY,  pocket-size  slick.  Recrea¬ 
tion  Guide,  in  Albnqnerqne,  fasteit 
growing  city  in  sonthweat.  Oircniation 
6,000.  will  be  reai  money-maker  if 
yon  will  spend  a  little  time  on  it. 
which  we  cannot  do.  Modern  Printing 
Co.,  120  W.  Gold,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 


ACCOUNT  advancing  yeare,  will  sell 
well  established  weekly  in  city  o* 
12,000  in  finest  agricnitural  section  of 
nation.  Weil  equipped.  Excellent  pa¬ 
tronage.  Box  6890,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
liaher. _ 


WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAT 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  making 
money,  bat  could  be  top  paper  in 
right  hands;  owner  has  other  Intereete 
and  needs  cash;  1$  yeari  old;  gvx^ 
printing  contract.  Priced  at  $8,000 
for  quick  sale.  Box  6823,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Pabllcariom  for  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  Weekly;  net  $100 
week;  no  plant;  $5,000  including 
equity  new  home.  Box  6928,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


FOR  SALE 

TWO-P.APER  combination  in  prosper¬ 
ous  midwest  area,  grossing  over 
$75,000.  Combined  circulation  51,1^8. 
Publisher’s  annual  withdrawal  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000.  Publication 
offices  in  county  seat  of  diversified 
industrial  and  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties.  Fbilly  staffed.  Price  70%  of 
average  gross  volume  for  1949-50. 
Terms  50%  down.  Complete  pros¬ 
pectus  furnished  upon  request  to  ap¬ 
plicants  qualified  through  experience 
and  financial  competence  to  handle  it. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Outstanding  weekly  op¬ 
portunity  in  northern  Illinois.  Fast 
growing  community.  Shop  well  equip¬ 
ped,  2  machines.  Ludlow  and  job 
presses.  Doing  a  good  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Tremendous  population  growth 
in  last  10  years.  Write  Box  6935, 
Editor  ft  Pnbiisher. 


PabHcartoag — ^Waited 


$35,000  PAYMENT  on  Midwest  or 
Sonthwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma.  Bank  reference. 


TWO  Aggressive  Veteran  newspaper¬ 
men  want  to  bay  into,  or  outright, 
solid  daily  or  weekly.  Box  6876, 
EjlitOT  ft  Pnbilaher. _ 

DESIRE  buy  small  weekly  in  Eaat. 
good  printing  contract,  possibilities  of 
expansion.  Around  $5,000.  Box  6911, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


WILL  buy  exclusive  Southwest  week¬ 
ly  grossing  $20,000-$30.000.  Must 
show  good  profit.  Box  6922,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Cftrtoo—  — Features 


THE  WAUKEGAN  News-Sun  sub- 
scribes  to  Religions  Spotlight  oddity 
cartoon.  Free  samples  to  editors.  Mid¬ 
west  Syndicate,  Box  583,  Wheaton. 
Illinois. 


FREE  FOR  2  MONTHS — The  famous 
fighting  column  from  the  nation’s 
capital — Russ  Bernard’s  “WASHING¬ 
TON.”  The  punchy,  gripping,  infor¬ 
mative  colnmn,  3  times  a  week,  writ¬ 
ten  with  sock,  life  and  integrity,  in 
plain  everyday  American,  that  gives 
readers  a  real  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  important  doings  in  the 
capital.  Free  for  2  months.  Airmailed 
from  Washington.  Order  Bernard’s 
hard-hitting  column  today.  This  rare 
free  offer  will  probably  never  be  re¬ 
peated.  Act  now!  A  great  circnlation- 
buildcr.  Dynamic  Associates  Syndi¬ 
cate.  210  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 


_ Frfaitiiig  Scrriccs _ 

CIRCULARS 
OR  PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED  AT  FAVORABLE 
prices  near  Chicago  area  in  new, 
modern  plant.  4-page  tab  up  to  24 
full  pages.  We  have  newsprint.  Box 
6896.  Editor  ft  Pnhiiaher. 


Promotion  Services 


BOOMERANG  DOLLAR  buy-at-homc 
ad  series  ideal  to  start  daring  Christ¬ 
mas  buying  season  or  useful  as  a 
linage  booster  during  post-holiday 
slump.  Copy  provides  different  and 
effective  approach  for  inducing  home 
trade,  especially  in  communities  situ¬ 
ated  near  larger  metropolitan  centers. 
Proofs  and  terms  on  request.  Robbins 
ft  Associates.  1616  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle.  Washington. _ 

AD  LAYOUTS  EVERY  WEEKLY 
NEEDS  I 

Prepared — Ready  to  Sell.  Low  Cost. 
Covers  Ail  Types  Business.  Sample 
Free. 

WEST  BHORE  AD  SERVICE 
tiake  Puiaski-Bnffalo.  Minn. 

AHENTION  MANAGEMENT 

A  HIGHLY  competent  Circulation 
Management  Organization  detiret  to 
lease  the  eirenlation  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  All  corretpondenee 
confidential.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Box  6892,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PromotloB  Scnicm 


SURE  WAY  TO  GET 
EXTRA  WANT  AD  REVENUE 


GIVE  your  staff  the  stimulation  of 
the  Howard  Parish  Service.  Practical 
sales-training  articles  show  how  to 
sell  better,  faster.  Hunch-packed  ex¬ 
change  sections  provide  hundreds  of 
ideas  for  realty  brokers,  car-dealers, 
stores,  service  firms.  Many  special 
sections  (Gift-Guide,  Greetings,  Re¬ 
altor,  Cr^it,  etc.)  thronghout  the 
year.  Personalised  attention  to  yonr 
problems,  too.  Write  for  sample  issue, 
full  details.  HOWARD  PARISH,  cre¬ 
ator  of  THE  WANT  AD  SERVICE 
t)iat  Makes  You  More  Money.  Daily 
News  Tower,  Miami  32,  Florida. 


YES,  VIRGINIA,  there  are  good  fill¬ 
ers.  Ask  our  subserihors.  Dickinson 
Filler  Serviee,  Box  24,  Elmwood  Sta¬ 
tion,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 


Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composfaig  Room 

TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTYPES  *18097, 
*16607,  with  qnadders,  saws, 
electric  pots,  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  apiits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modem  2  letter  display  mats. 
Model  P2/2  INTERTYPE  <1S876 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  *52660 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  *89448 
Model  8  LINOTYPE  *87471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.— N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 


TELETYPESETTERS  FOR  SALE 
3  Mnltifaced  perforator  keyboards. 

3  operating  units. 

18  counting  magssines.  Almost  new. 
Used  for  short  time. 

JOSEPH  LOBEL 

601  W.  26th  St. — New  York  1.  N.  Y.. 
FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8.  14  Lino- 
types,  also  Model  C  and  OSM  Inter- 
types.  Immediate  Shipment.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


61' 


M^rHINl-KV  and  SIIPPI.IF> 


Composing  Room 


6  PT.  LINOTYPE  mats  S2  with  an¬ 
tique,  full  font,  Rood  condition,  proofs 
available  —  $35.  Brooklyn  Weekly, 
2427-29  Surf  Ave.,  Brooklyn  24,  N.  Y. 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  RolU— 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  6301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  December  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lexing 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  6898.  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE,  Will 
trade  one,  two  carloads  Standard 
Newsprint  54"  Rolls  immediately  for 
similar  quantity  Novel  News  or  Bulk¬ 
ing  Groundwood  paper,  35  to  40  pound 
basis,  54"  Rolls.  Will  adjust  any  cost 
differential.  Box  6912,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

STANDARD  Canadian  newsprint. 
FOR  EXPORT  ONLY.  In  Rolls,  all 
widths,  guaranteed  deliveries.  Princi¬ 
pals  only  apply.  Box  6906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  Tork’a 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


_Photo^Engnivlng 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

equipment 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


Press  Room 


®OSS  4  DECK  Singlewidth,  with  Be- 
versible  cylinder!  on  top  deck;  21% 
inch  cut-olf;  A.  0.  Dfito;  Oomplete 
for  color  comict  or 

ell  Black. 

24-48  Page  capacity. 
22^4*  cutoff,  rubber  rollers. 
AL  Drive  and  pony  sntoplate.  Priced 
for  quick  sale. 

HOE-Z-TYPE,  23  9/16  inch  cutoff,  4 
Units  32-64  Page  capacity.  Roller 
Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders,  Pair  Fold 
ers.  Substructure,  Reels,  Tensious 
Motor  Drives. 

fCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE  UNITS,  82 
64  Page  capacity,  22^  inch  cutoff; 
Pair  Polders,  Floor  Feed;  twin  60 
.P  . drives.  Maximum  color  flexibility 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE  Doublewidth;  21 U 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compen 
sators  for  color  comics  or  all  black 
production;  A.  0.  Motor  Drive;  com 
plete  Stereo. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE— Doublewidth,  22^4 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compen 
sators  for  color  comics  or  black;  com 
plete  stereo.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 
BRyant  9-1182 


12 — HOE  units  now  available 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AO  current 
HOE  quarter-page  folder 
Three  Kohler  reels  AC  motors 
SOOTT  16  and  24  page  presses 
GOSS  16  page  press 
HOE  Curved  router  22H“  length 
GOSS  Curved  router  28  9/16"  lent 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 

Wanted  to  Buy 

DUPLEX 

48  PAGE  ROTARY  | 

3  FLOOR  Units  with  Double  Folder 
Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22%" 

Automatic  Curved  Stereotype  Ma¬ 
chinery  1 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive  . 

Delivery  in  February. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

BRyant  9-1182 

MAT  ROLLER,  light  weight  or  any 
full  page  roller.  Bench  Record.  Box 
101,  Boise,  Idaho. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels,  220  volt,  3  phase,  60 
cycle  AC.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7^4  H.P.  erosshead  type  ; 
will  drive  3  or  4  unita  at  moderate  | 
speed . 

One  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will  ! 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or  | 
16^age  tubular,  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 

Waterbary  20,  Conn. 

WANTED — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  macninet. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 

508 — 4th  Ave.  S. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1344  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  eeme 
Give  full  details  and  pricea.  Box  1043. 
Editor  A  Publisher 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  16  or  24 

FOR  SALE;  Hoe  Octuple,  22^4"  cut¬ 
off.  Complete  with  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Immediately  available.  Now 
in  Southwest.  Very  low  price.  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88 
Gold  Street,  New  York  City. 

Page  Rotary  Press  with  Stereotype 
equipment  2244'  cutoff.  Call  or  wire 
collect,  price  and  details.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold 
St.,  New  York  City.  RE  2-2283. 

WANTED:  NEW  Style  model  36 

Linotype  with  two  distributor  boxes. 
Also  electric  Elrod.  Cash  deal.  Send 
particniara  and  price.  Box  6875,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

DUPLEX,  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pagea. 
Contact  Newspaper  Diviaion,  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

FOUR  Unit  Hoe  or  Goat  Press  with 
motor,  electric  drive;  also  automatic 
stereotype  equipment  end  feed,  2244' 
cutoff. — January  delivery.  Write  Box  ; 
6787  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

DUPLEX  for  sale — now  running,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  rubber  rollers, 
chases.  Buying  larger  press.  Avail¬ 
able  January.  Box  6822,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  16  or  24  1 
page  rotary  press.  2214"  cut-off.  Call 
or  wire  details  collect.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co..  Inc.,  88  Gold 
St..  New  York  City.  RE  2-2283. 

GOSS  20  and  28  page  preta,  3344' 
cut-off,  AO  drive,  casting  equipment 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Iduo. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

JAMPOL  Belt  Conveyor — 2'  wide  and 
35'  long  with  platform  and  2  hp  mo¬ 
tor,  220  volts.  Write  Joseph  E.  Can- 
cilia.  Eagle  Publishing  Oo.,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

A  LE-IDING  and  growing  livestock 
farm  magazine,  published  since  1938 
in  its  own  model  plant  in  Virginia 
and  circulated  throughout  the  ^st, 
is  looking  for  a  man  able  to  direct 
production  and  editorial  content  and 
to  do  some  supervisory  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.  Our  man  must 
be  all-around  and  adaptable,  with 
solid  trade  paper  nr  other  small  mag¬ 
azine  experience.  He  must  have  some 
farm  background,  pjeferably  in  live¬ 
stock.  The  job  is  permanent,  with  an 
adequate  salary,  and  promise  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  There  is  some  travel;  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  are  ideal  at  the  home 
oflSce.  Reply  in  fall  detail,  including 
an  early  date  you  can  be  interviewed. 
Box  6917,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 

$45  ECONOMY  Hand  Baler:  Silver 
$13  Paper  Shredder;  68"  Oswego  mill 
type  Power  Cutter.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Inc.,  120  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-page,  One-to- 
One  Model,  AO  drive.  Stereotype 
equipment,  available  in  6  months. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Goss  48  Page  Press 

3  DECK  high  speed  rotary 

Length  sheet  cutoff  2244" 

Rubber  rollers  and  blankets 

AC  automatic  motor  drive. 

STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  00..  Inc. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 

MALE  ACCOUNTANT 

FOR  weekly  newspaper  chain  on  Long 
Island.  Must  be  full  char«  bookkeep¬ 
er  and  office  manager.  Prepared  to 
handle  detail  work  as  well  as  super¬ 
vise.  State  age.  experience  and  salary 
desired  or  apply  personally  to  Mr. 
Griscom.  26  THE  Place.  Glen  Cove. 
Ixing  Island.  Phone  Glencove  4-1200. 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16"  sheet  cot.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  ThomM 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Oasgified  AdYCitliihiC 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
DAILY  in  highly  indnstrialized  ci^  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Present  (jIm- 
sified  Advertising  manager  being 
drafted  into  Army.  Staff  of  8.  Give 
age,  experience,  marital  atstna,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 
6884,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  press.  24  page. 
With  stereotype  equipment.  35  years 
old.  but  good  shape.  Box  6824  Editor 
A  Pnbiisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
MANAGER  for  small  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  undeveloped 
classified  department  wants  man  or 
a'oman  with  2-8  years*  experience  to 
take  over  and  develop  claaaified  line¬ 
age.  Town  of  85,000  with  12,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Delta  Democrat  -  Tlmei, 

Wanted  to  Bay 

WANTED:  Model  26  Linotype  with 
two  distribntor  boxes;  also  electric 
Elrod.  Cash  deal.  Send  price  and 
particulars  to  Box  6920,  Editor  A 

HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 

M.YN  or  Woman  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising  experience  to  supervise  clstii- 
fled  phone  room.  Eastern  N.  Y.,  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  Assistant  CAH. 


Digplay  AdvertMt 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  capablt 
in  sales  and  layout  of  ads.  Ssls7 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi. 
ence  also  bonuses  and  commissiuat. 
Mr.  M.  I.  Wick,  Niles  Times,  Niiss, 

OMO; _ _ _ _ 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  Salesman,  junior 
position  on  three-man  staff.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  on  merit.  Opes 
immediately.  Airmail  qualiflcatiosi, 
draft  status  and  availability  to  J.  H. 
Ferris,  Business  Manager,  Lewistos 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  advertising  salss- 
man-manager  for  14,000  circulstios 
Pacific  Northwest  Daily.  List  qualifi¬ 
cations,  draft  status,  requirements  and 
availability.  Personal  interview  if 
meet  requirements.  Box  6873,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

\D  M  \N  OR  WOMAN  who  can  sell 
iolid  weekly  with  7,000  paid  against 
10,000  shopper.  Write  Tiiiies-Review, 
Itergenfield,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Display  advertising  so¬ 

licitor,  one  qualified  to  write  copy 
and  prepare  layouts  preferred.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Answer  in  own  hand¬ 
writing  stating  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press.  Savannah,  Georgia. 


WANT  Advertising  Salesman  for 
Oklahoma  paper.  Salary  and  commii- 
sion.  $60  week  guaranteed.  Box 
6913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EdMoril 

WOMAN  reporter-editor  for  staff  of 
large  midwest  semi-weekly;  fall 
charge  woman’s  page  and  county  eor- 
respondenu,  share  of  general  aasiga- 
menta,  featnrea;  fast,  clean  writing 
copy  editing.  Give  school  and  ^rk 
referoncea.  Box  6846,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  Manager  for  weekly  pro¬ 
gressive,  good  writer,  knowledge  ol 
page  layout  and  head  writing.  Salts 
experience  desirable,  but  not  *twn- 
tial  Salary,  commission  on  sales.  Mr. 
Koken,  Niles  Times.  Niles,  Ohio. 
JOURNALISM  Grad  or  equivalent, 
who  wants  ideal  opportunity 
in  as  reporter,  news  editor  small  nio- 
south  daily,  on  GI  bill.  Southerner 
preferred.  Address  Reporter, 
Wallace  Witmer  Co.,  Sterick  Bldg., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


REPORTER — General  news  beat,  some 
sports  midwest  town  of  16,000.  Col¬ 
lege,  experience  desirable.  Write  fully 
experience,  references,  military  statut, 
when  available  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


Promotion — Public  RelAtiogi_ 

PROMOTION  MAN  —  PhotogrMhie 
studio.  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Com¬ 
pile  qualifications,  salary  expected. 
Box  6877,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ASSISTANT 

To 

Advertising 

and 

Public  Relations  Manager 

Young,  Personable. 

Some  newspaper  or  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  desirable. 

Stenographer,  also  handle  own  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Write  releases,  etc. 

In  replying 
state  experience, 
references,  salary. 

REPLIES  will  be 
treated  strictly 
confidentiai.  Box 
6921.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical 


WAMTEU — Kut)tr>  presamnik  lo  take 
complete  charge  of  press  room.  8  page 
tubular  Duplex.  Excellent  permanent 
position  to  right  man.  Western  Penn- 
iflTanis  city.  Will  pay  a  nice  bonus 
tlwTS  the  scale.  Write  Box  0850, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
open  shop:  Evening  newspaper  in  New 
England.  Good  working  conditions; 
Pleasant  surroundings;  Present  head¬ 
ache ;  Definite  future.  Box  6860,  £di- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OPERATOR  wanted  by  Oregon  news¬ 
paper.  Good  working,  living  condi¬ 
tions.  W'rite  or  wire  Publisher,  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

PRINTER,  thoroughly  experienced,  as 
working  foreman  for  small  Oregon 
newspaper.  Write  or  wire  Publisher, 
Evening  Observer,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

Salesmen 


SPLENDID  opportunity  for  good  so¬ 
licitor  to  learn  radio  and  increase 
esrnings  in  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Submit  personal  and  work  his- 
terr  to  Box  0827.  Editor  A  PoMIsher 
SALES  MANAGER  for  small  growing 
specialized  news  service.  Must  travel, 
bcellent  opportunity  for  alert,  high 
type  person.  Give  full  details,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  desired.  Box  6910,  Editor 
A  Pablisner. 

"  INSTWI ICTION 
_ Umslype; —  Printint 

GOOD  pay  and  secure  future  in 
Linotype  and  Interty^  operating. 
Courses  start  weekly.  Register  now. 
OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  Logan 
18,  Ohio. 


WRITF.Ry  SERVICES 


_ Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AQENOT.  Arti 
dst.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  markotsd 
Bertha  Klausner  180  E.  40  St..  N.  T 
EDITORIAL  SERVICE 
Artielea,  Eaiays.  Plays,  Novels,  Buti 
nest,  Edncntional  Papers  Edited  and 
Plsaasd.  Writer,  Instmctor  BERK. 
tU  E.  68  St..  N.  T.  BU.  8-8864. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
AdministratlTe _ 


EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
TOP  OR  BACKSTOP  JOB 
WITH  A  CHALLENGE 

.18  Publisher  and  General  Manager  1 
converted  $250,000  loser  to  a  profit  I 
Improved  content  and  prodnetion 
methods.  Increased  circulation  30,000; 
increased  advertising.  Cut  costs. 
Know  gmsll,  medium  knd  metropolitan 
papen.  Expert  on  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  labor  negotiations  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Available  soon.  University  grad 
Jonmsiinm  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Age  46.  Box  6932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Artbts>Cartooiilsts 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

EXPERIENCED— INFORMED 
On  World  and  National  Affalra. 

Sharp  finished  pen  and  ink  technique 
or  pease  pencil.  GOOD  ON  HEADS. 

Avnilability  subject  to  proper  aever 
•nee  notice. 

Box  6812,  Editor  A  Puhliiher 


Circulation 


JA)0K  no  FURTHER  in  your  search 
for  an  A-1  circulation  manager.  Pre¬ 
fer  10.000  to  25,000  daily  or  assistant 
J™  '‘rger  paper.  Presently  employed, 
bat  available  on  short  notice.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  any  fly-by-night  promotion 
cent,  hut  only  permanency  will  bo 
eontidercd.  Experienced  all  phanea. 
r^f  of  ability  furnished  on  request. 
»rite  Box  6927.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  with 
Eastern  daily  and  affiliated  with  state 
roup  seeks  change.  No  chair  warmer 
ut  an  aggressive  tireless  worker  who 
inspires  those  under  him  to  perform 
in  the  same  manner.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  to  handle  all  details  of  da- 

fiartment  himself  if  need  be.  Excel- 
ent  correspondent  and  promoter  yet 
cost  conscious.  An  able  administrator 
and  organiser.  Draft  exempt.  Full 
details  in  answer  to  ^onr  inquiry. 
Available  when  my  publisher  is  given 
ample  time  to  make  replacement. 
Write  Box  6882,  Editor  A  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  5,000-15.000  daily.  Thoroughly 
pxperienced.  ABC  and  little  merchant 
Ilian.  Available  immediately.  Rijf- 
erences.  Box  6909,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertisint 

CLASSIFIED  MAN.AGER 
EXPERIENCE  record  21  years  on 
large,  medium  dailies,  all  phases  of 
Classified,  volume  producer.  Excellent 
references.  Box  6916,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Correspondents _ 

CORRESPONDENT 
ABLE  WASHINGTON  CORRESPON¬ 
DENTS  are  as  rare  as  s  Preiidential 
apology  to  the  Marines.  This  one 
covered  two  internationally  important 
industries  for  7  years;  will  coniider 
one  more  coinmn,  newsletter,  special 
representation.  Confidential  inquiries 
invited  from  responsible  parties  de- 
nirons  of  superlative  work  at  eonunen- 
snrate  coat.  Box  6808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


EX-NEW  YORK,  South  American 
newspaper  woman,  piagazine  contribu¬ 
tor.  terminating  press  relations  post, 
UN  agency,  Latin-America.  Welcome 
assignments  on  projected  spring-.snm- 
iiier  European  trip.  Also  shopping 
permanent  assignment  for  return  to 
.Anierieas.  .Adept  with  earners.  Box 
6923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wtpluy  Advertirft 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Two 
years  display  and  cisssifled  experience. 
3  years  college.  Married.  Family. 
Beat  references.  Desires  position 
with  western  daily.  Box  6894,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING-PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  executive  po¬ 
sitions  in  advertising.  Outstanding 
record  linage  building,  local  and  na¬ 
tional.  Five  years  professor  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  in  leading 
school  of  journalism.  Not  afraid  of 
competition  or  hard  work.  Know  of- 
flee,  personnel,  sales  organixation. 
Present  field  limited  in  income  and 
opportunity.  Address  Box  6919,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Sales  14  years.  News¬ 
paper  space.  Own  agency,  IJTHO 
Sales.  Own  ear,  draft  exempt.  Reside 
New  York  City.  Box  6905,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  DRAFT  EXEMPT,  $5,000 
to  $6,000  bracket  advertising  man¬ 
ager  small  daily  will  consider  favor- 
aide  proposition  for  1951  change.  So¬ 
ber.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  dis¬ 
play  work.  Southeast  preferred.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  6918,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPL.AY  Salesman — 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience ;  age  39;  married;  capable; 
ambitious;  $70-$80.  Box  6930,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE.  EXPERIENCED 
advertising  and  Public  Relations  man 
seeks  position  with  either  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  or  manufacturer. 
Available  January  1.  Complete  Resume 
and  recommendations  upon  request. 
Write  Box  6933,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lislier. 

_ B*terl«l 


SPORTS  Editor,  26,  2  years'  expefl- 
ence  11,000  daily.  Daily  eolumn, 
heads,  layout,  camera.  Married  vet, 
college  grad..  BA  degree,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  on  2  weeks  notice,  draft- 
proof.  Box  6802,  Editor  A  Pobliaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial _ 


REPORTER,  desk,  38,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  fast,  accurate.  Seeks  AM 
job.  Box  6782,  Editor  A  PuLliaher, 

ASSOCIATE  editor  of  insurance 
monthly,  assistant  editor  leading  in¬ 
surance  weekly,  seeks  similar  position 
with  trade  publicstion  or  house  organ 
serving  different  field.  Unusual  educa¬ 
tion,  conscientions,  age  27,  vet  exempt. 
Original  writing,  re-writing  and  re¬ 
porting  in  fresh,  interesting  sales- 
slanted  style.  Box  6833,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


BEGINNER  to  work  into  sports,  re¬ 
porting,  or  will  travel.  Veteran,  27. 
no  reierve.  A.B.  economics,  LL3. 
SDX.  Go  anywhere,  prefer  South  or 
East.  School  paper  experience,  now 
employed  as  legal  writer.  Box  6841, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


FEATURE  Writer-Photographer,  24, 
Vet,  Missouri  Grad,  Daily  experi- 
ence.  Box  6855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  A  handy  reminder  there’s  an 
experienced,  competent  newshand 
available  who'll  do  a  bang-up  job  for 
yon.  Now  wire  editor  18,000  midwest 
p.m.  daily,  7  years  small,  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  wire  service,  28,  married, 
drsftproof.  Reporting,  rewrite,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout.  Box  6821,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

I  Usher. _ 

PHOTO  EDITOR  available.  Newspa¬ 
per  syndicate  experience.  Capable 
still  newsreelman.  Ebtcellent  contacts, 
references.  Willing  to  t.-avel.  Box 

6831.  Editor  A  Publiiher. _ 

COPYREADER:  17  years’  experi¬ 

ence:  Dailies  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  York.  D.  O.;  rewrite,  rim.  slot, 
telegraph,  makeup.  Draft -exempt,  ex- 
Marine,  88.  Now  in  East,  willing  to 
relocate.  Married.  Executive  refer- 
cncei.  Box  6838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SEASONED  Deskmsn -Reporter  seeks 
work  on  growing  paper.  Draft  exempt, 
college  grad,  with  car.  Box  6829, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER^^  years  radio 
sports  director — newscaster.  Now  in 
publicity.  Newspaper  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Top  references.  Box 
6845.  Editor  A  Poblisher. 
AMBITIOUS  reporter  seeks  chance 
to  advance  and  prove  worth  on  larger 
paper.  'Two  years  general  reporting 
on  New  York  10.000  daily.  Go  any- 
w-here,  do  anything  for  opportunity. 
Draft  exempt.  23,  single.  References. 
Box  6865,  Editor  A  Publisher 
EDITOR,  editorial  writer,  43,  with 
16  years  on  three  papers;  prefers 
town  15,000  to  30,000.  Box  6886, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  38,  15  years’  experience 

reporting,  desk,  rewrite.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  Seeks  job  any  news  room  ca¬ 
pacity.  Box  6880,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  or  editorial  po¬ 
sition  wanted.  West  Coast  state  wide 
experience,  city  and  managing  editor- 
also  foreign  fields.  Antnor  several 
books,  articles  national  magaxinea. 
Box  6874,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

POSITION  RURAL.  Inexperienced. 
Single.  S.S.  exempt.  Available  now. 
Minimum  salary.  Write  Box  6879, 
Editor  A  Pobllaber. _ 


•■RED  HOT  RITER" 

VITAMIN  fed,  broad  nose  for  newt, 
seeks  slot  with  scooper-dooper  daily. 
Box  6889,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER 

5-year  daily  experience  on  all  beats. 
Now  employed.  Young,  draft  exempt, 
Missouri  graduate.  Seeks  change  to 
larger  paper.  Box  6891,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  writer,  vet.  married,  draft 
exempt.  2H  years  daily  experience, 
college  grad.  Box  6884,  Editor  A 
PnblishcT. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

4  YEARS  exiierience,  3  columni  week¬ 
ly,  desires  change  to  larger  daily. 
Now  employed  17.000  circulation. 
Draft  exempt  vet,  26,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  B.S.  Wisconsin.  Box  6866,  Edi- 
tor  A  Poblisher. _ 

WRITER,  25,  Vet,  Amherst  B.A.  Co¬ 
lombia  M.A.  some  experience;  owns 
rar;  best  qualifications,  references. 
Box  6888.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Edtiorlal 


WIRE  EDITOR,  employed  20,000 
daily,  seeks  change  offering  chance 
I  lor  advancement.  Prefer  copy  desk 
of  larger  daily  in  Midwest  or  West. 
Veteran,  30,  SDX,  sober,  dependable. 
Box  6864,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN.  26,  Oxford  M.A.  seeks 
editorial  or  research  position.  Three 
years  editorial  experience.  N.  Y.  0. 
preferred.  Box  6887,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher; _ 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Features,  rewrite — 12  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  mainly  metropolitan.  Accurate 
and  diligent.  Draft-exempt,  32.  Will 
gu  anywhere.  Box  6893,  Editor  A 

Ptihlisher _ 

20  YEARS  experience  including  every 
kind  of  city  room  work.  New  England 
background,  references.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Two  weeks’  notice.  Box  6908, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  ECONOMY  PACKAGE— Farm  Editor, 
top  reporter,  photographer  now  em¬ 
ployed.  1%  years’  experience.  B.S., 
M.S.  Box  6925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HERE’S  A  Switch:  Radio  news  editor- 
reporter  with  regional  network  seeks 
post  with  small  daily  or  weekly.  Sev¬ 
en  years’  experience  including  string¬ 
er  for  newspapers,  wire  services.  Age 
31.  married,  draft  proof  veteran.  All 
offers  considered.  Desire  security. 
Box  6915,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEW  YEAR,  new  job.  New  York — 
capable  city  hall  reporter,  Empire 
State  p.m.  seeks  new  spot  in  same 
state  January  or  after.  Married,  vet¬ 
eran,  salary  important.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  that  fits  news  or  allied  job. 
Camera  knowledge.  Box  6914,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

RADIO-T.V.-NEWS 

Y'OUNG,  college  grad,  draft  exempt — 
desiring  position  writing,  reporting 
and  news-casting.  Box  6931,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-SPORTS  WRITER.  2H 
years  varied  newspaper  experience. 
B.A.,  married,  24.  draft  exempt.  Seek¬ 
ing  job  on  New  England  Daily.  Box 

6903,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  Feature  writer  w-ith  edit¬ 
ing  experience,  seeks  reporting  job. 
Will  travel.  References.  Box  6901, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  five  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  editorial  staff  national  syndicate. 
Go  anyw-here.  Can  use  camera,  devel¬ 
op  features,  rewrite.  Box  6924,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOPNOTOH  Rewrite:  All-’round  re¬ 
porter,  6  years’  experience,  seeks 
change,  draft  exempt:  35;  reasonable 
offer.  Box  6934.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ PlwitocrApImi 

NEWSPAPER  Photographer,  5% 
years  experience  staffer.  Prefer  West 
Coast,  Texas  or  Florida.  Associated 
with  tw-Q  Major  papers.  Can  do  combo 
work.  Young,  and  family  man.  4F. 
Box  6902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BIGAMIST  PHOTOGRAPHER — Mar¬ 
ried  to  wife  and  own  camera.  Seven 
years  experience  behind  lens  in  city 
of  35.000.  Good  references.  Write 
’•SCOOP.”  Box  90,  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire. 


Mcchaoical 


COMPETENT,  sober  machlniit  deairea 
position  in  drier,  warmer  ellmat*. 
Capable  any  work  in  composing  room. 
Union  P.  O.  Box  342,  San  Leandro, 
California^ _ _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  or  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  last  18  years  as  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Experience  in  modernization 
of  plants,  new  building  and  in  moving 
plant.  Know  short  cuts.  Can  promote 
harmony  among  employes  and  depart- 
ments.  Box  6904.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Rotary  pressman  take 
complete  charge  of  pressroom.  Any 
make  of  press.  References.  Honest 
executive.  Box  6900,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS  ENGINEER 
SEEKS  any  opportunity  with  news¬ 
paper  or  engineering  company.  Thor¬ 
ough  education  throng  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Erecting.  Repair,  Mainte¬ 
nance.  37,  married.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6907.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

At  this  vantage  point  of  hind-  committee  is  bad.” 


sight  an  editorial  in  E  &  P  last 
week  needs  a  little  hedging.  It 
concerned  the  proposed  treaty  on 
freedom  of  information  at  the 
United  Nations.  Among  other 
things  the  editorial  said  this: 

“We  doubt  that  the  restrictive 
proposals  for  the  press  now  before 
the  UN  body  (Serial  Committee) 
will  get  any  further  this  time  than 
last.  And  we  do  not  see  much 
hope  in  obtaining  a  really  true 
guarantee  of  press  freedom  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  long 
as  Soviet  obstructionism  can  block 
it  or  twist  it.  We  believe  that  no 
pact  would  be  better  than  a  bad 
pact.” 

The  first  sentence  should  have 
said  “we  hope”  the  proposals  won’t 
get  any  further  than  they  did  last 
time.  Looking  at  the  committee 
which  has  been  named  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  we  now  have  our  doubts. 

The  second  sentence  should 
have  added  to  “Soviet  obstruction¬ 
ism”  the  phrase  “and  smalt  na¬ 
tions  which  do  not  understand 
the  dangers  of  restrictive  clauses.” 

The  third  sentence  should  have 
been  emphasized  in  bold  face. 

And  a  preceding  sentence  say¬ 
ing  “all  U.  S.  editors  and  dele¬ 
gates  ought  to  be  on  their  toes” 
watching  this  thing,  should  have 
been  repeated. 

*  *  « 

After  that  editorial  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  on  the  press  last  week 
the  UN  elected  a  15-nation  com¬ 
mission  to  meet  before  March  1, 
1951,  to  make  another  attempt  at 
framing  a  convention.  This  was 
done  against  efforts  of  U.  S.  and 
British  delegates  to  shelve  the 
whole  proposal  until  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  (which  delves 
into  the  same  area)  is  out  of  the 
way. 

U.  S.  and  British  delegates  who 
originally  sponsored  the  conven¬ 
tion  now  call  it  a  “two-headed 
monster.”  And  they  are  right.  It 
contains  so  many  restrictive 
clauses  that  it  would  do  more  to 
abolish  freedom  of  information 
and  freedom  of  the  press  than  it 
would  to  promote  it. 

The  nations  elected  to  the  study 
committee  are:  Cuba,  Egypt, 

France,  India,  Lebanon,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  Philippines,  Soviet 
Union,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Ecuador,  Pakistan,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  United 
Press  for  gathering  some  comment 
from  editors,  and  others,  on  this 
development.  And  through  the 
U.P.  we  are  indebted  to  Senator 
William  Benton  of  Connecticut  for 
a  masterful  understatement.  Sen¬ 
ator  Benton,  former  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  delegation  4o  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  in  1948,  said: 

“The  makeup  of  the  proposed 


Amen! 

He  also  said:  “If  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  function  at  all  it  should 
include  a  higher  proportion  of  na¬ 
tions  with  a  long  tradition  of  press 
freedom,  for  example,  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  British  commonwealth 
countries.  In  fact,  the  present  se¬ 
lection  is  so  unhappy  as  to  cast 
serious  doubt  in  advance  on  any 
conclusions  the  committee  might 
arrive  at.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  U.  S.  should  boy¬ 
cott  the  meetings  of  the  group. 
We  have  a  tremendous  educational 
job  to  do  in  this  area,  and  must 
seize  every  opportunity  to  make 
the  great  case  we  can  and  must 
make.” 

We’ll  go  along  with  all  that 
but  it  sure  augurs  some  dull  and 
tedious  work  by  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gates.  With  the  Soviet  Union 
represented  on  the  committee,  we 
can  expect  a  repetition  of  all  the 
diatribes  Mr.  Malik  and  Mr.  Vi- 
shinsky  have  been  making  for 
years  against  the  U.  S.  press.  If 
our  delegates  can’t  improve  what 
has  already  been  done  they  can 
bend  their  efforts  to  block  further 
progress  of  the  already  emascu¬ 
lated  document. 

However,  even  that  appears  as 
if  it  might  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
do.  The  U.  S.  and  British  posi¬ 
tion  was  defeated  last  week  by 
25  to  14  and  they  are  outnum¬ 
bered  in  the  committee  by  the 
smaller  nations  who  seem  to  want 
the  restrictive  clauses. 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  who 
was  U.  S.  representative  at  the 
Montevideo  UN  meeting  on  press 
freedom  a  few  months,  told  the 
U.P.  the  committee  “would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  overloaded  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  countries  unfriendly 
to  freedom  of  information  as  we 
understand  it.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  in 
Geneva,  said  that  the  unfinished 
convention  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  “contains  grave  dangers. 
1  have  doubts  about  the  proposed 
committee  and  conference.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  American  press  and  wire 
services  are  gravely  misunderstood 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Any 
opportunity  to  inform  and  clarify 
the  thinking  of  other  nations  about 
basic  principles  of  a  free  press 
should  not  be  lightly  discarded.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Canham  is  right 
in  the  last  sentence.  But  we  have 
watched  the  ideal  of  freedom  of 
information  get  slapped  from  pil¬ 
lar  to  post  and  travel  mostly  back¬ 
ward  for  the  last  three  years  and 
we’ll  admit  we  are  getting  a  little 
pessimistic  about  its  future  prog¬ 
ress. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  5  —  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  annual  meeting,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

Dec.  7-8  —  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting,  Westchester 
Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  winter  confer¬ 
ence,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  6-8,  1951 — Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

lan.7-9 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
annual  classified  business  con¬ 
ference,  S  o  r  e  n  o  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-17 — ^New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  20 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  22-24  —  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Mr.  Binder  of  Minneapolis  also 
said: 

“Governments  favoring  freedom 
will  have  difficulty  in  coping  with 
attempts  of  a  number  of  non- 
Soviet  governments  to  impose  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  news,  as  well  as 
with  authoritarian  governments 
conceiving  of  news-gathering  in 
purely  propagandistic  terms. 

“I  am  sure  the  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tatives  will  resist  such  moves  in 
this  committee  as  they  have  vigor¬ 
ously  resisted  all  such  moves  in 
the  past.  .  ,  .  Those  concerned 
about  news  freedom  should  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  in  a  minority 
in  the  UN  antf  that  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  limitations  seem  determ¬ 
ined  to  try  and  write  their  restric¬ 
tive  principles  into  international 
law  and  practice.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  needs  enlightened  support 
in  resisting  such  efforts  but  it’s 
likely  to  be  outvoted  in  such  a 
committee  despite  its  best  efforts,” 
Mr.  Binder  added. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning. 
U.  S.  editors  will  have  to  watch 
this  thing  closely.  They  may 
wake  up  some  day  and  find  our 
Senate  being  asked  to  approve  a 
treaty  which  would  eliminate 
much  of  our  press  freedom  as  we 
now  know  it. 

■ 

Boost  Santa  Parade 


Gannett  Daily 
Gets  Praise  for 
Civic  Service 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  — National 
honors  came  to  the  editors  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  at  their  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  here  this  week. 

Meeting  at  the  same  time  here 
were  the  Group’s  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives. 

The  Rochester  Times  Union  re¬ 
ceived  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers’  plaque  in  recognition  of 
a  Newspaper  Week  series  entitled 
“Where  We  Stand.” 

In  presenting  the  plaque  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  A.  Vernon  Croop. 
Edward  A.  O’Hara,  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association, 
paid  tribute  to  the  recipient  paper 
for  its  community  service. 

“Where  We  Stand”  expressed 
the  views  of  local  leaders  in  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  education  and  other 
fields  on  the  best  means  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  civil  defense. 

Publisher  Frank  Gannett  gave 
credit  to  the  daily  press  for  clear 
presentation  of  the  issues  during 
the  recent  election  campaign.  He 
said  newspapers  are  still  the  great¬ 
est  single  influence  on  public 
opinion. 

Election  results  show,  he  added, 
that  people  studied  the  issues  and 
that  the  press  supplied  them  with 
all  information  available. 

The  publishers  wryly  but  with¬ 
out  regrets  recalled  how  most  of 
his  editors  showed  their  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  Group’s  headquar¬ 
ters  by  backing  the  candidacy  of 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  re- 
election  although  Mr.  Gannett 
publicly  opposed  it. 

“Sometimes  it’s  tough  for  me  to 
stand  this  autonomy,”  he  grinned, 
as  editors  from  his  21  newspapers 
looked  on.  But  obviously  he  was 
not  sorry  about  the  results. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  director  of  the 
Group’s  news  and  editorial  office, 
presided  over  the  editors’  sessions, 
while  Don  U.  Bridge,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  guided  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  meetings. 

■ 

Ex-Newsmen  Head 
Houston  PR  Society 

Houston  —  Several  former 
Houston  newspapermen  have  been 
elected  to  offices  in  the  newly- 
formed  Houston  chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

They  include  James  A.  Clark, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  and  now  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  McCarthy 
interests,  president;  Max  H.  Jac¬ 
obs,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post  and  now  head 
of  the  Max  H.  Jacobs  Agency, 


vicepresident,  and  Conrad  Collier, 
The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-  formerly  on  the  Houston  Chroi^ 
Leader  is  joining  with  civic  groups  icle  and  now  director  of  publK 
in  sponsoring  Manchester’s  first  relations  for  Tennessee  Gas  Trans¬ 
full-fledged  Santa  Claus  parade.  mission  Co. 
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WHEN  YOU 


THINK  OF  GROWING  MARKETS 
THINK  OF 


m 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF 
,^^/^'THINK  of  FLORIDA’S 
THREE  BIG  MORNING  DAILIES! 


•  TO  SELL  IT  TO 
AMERICA.  TEST 
IT  IN  FLORIDA 


M 


Last  year  a  whopping  $2,948,000,000 
went  into  pay  envelopes  in  Florida.  Against 
a  national  individual  income  decrease  of  two 
percent,  Florida  climbed  a  healthy  five  per¬ 
cent.  Only  two  states  showed  an  increase 
greater  than  Florida,  percentage-wise,  in  total 
income  in  1949. 

Today,  constantly  expanding  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  development,  plus  steady  population 
growth,  are  swelling  Florida’s  buying  power, 
^  \.  creating  an  important,  year  ’round  sales  potential 

for  every  type  of  merchandise  and  service. 
When  you  think  of  growing  markets, 
'X  think  of  Florida. 

\  And  when  you  think  of  coverage  in 

Florida,  think  first  of  Florida’s  three 
big  morning  dailies.  You  reach  the  bulk 
Florida’s  buying  power  —  and  at 
lowest  cost  —  when  you  use  The  Miami  Herald, 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  and  the  Florida  Times-Union  in 
Jacksonville.  These  three  morning  newspapers  give  you 
family  coverage  in  Florida’s  three  major  markets  and  their  rich, 
heavily  populated  trade  areas  where  nearly  80  percent  of 
Florida’s  effective  buying  income  is  concentrated. 
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FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 
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THEM’S 


FIGURE 


GUNS  WE’RE  SNOOTIN’! 


ra 


The  HOUSTON  press  circulation 
shot  up  to  six  figures,  putting  us 
among  47  U.  S.  evening  papers*  with 
circulations  exceeding  100,000!  We’re 
still  shooting  upward,  too! 


ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for 
Sept.  30,  1 950,  gives  these  circulation 
figures  for  the  HOUSTON  PRESS: 

I  st  Quarter  Average —  I  00,68  I 

2nd  Quarter  Average —  I  04,249 


The  important  Houston  market  is  now  of  top  interest  to  advertisers.  Take 
advantage  of  this  six-figiu*e  circulation  and  use  the  economical  31^-a-line 
rate  of  the  press.  You  now  can  save  from  13%  to  28%  in  Houston,  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  you  use  one  paper  or  two  in  your  advertising  plans. 


*Eveninf;  editions  of  forced  combinations  not  included. 


The  Houston  PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK .  WoWd-rWasromt  ThaSun 

CLEVUAND . Prau 

PITTSBUROH  .  Prau 

SAN  FRANaSCO . Naw> 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timnt 


COLUMBUS . Cifiaafl 

aNONNATI . Port 

KENTUCKY . Pert 

Covington  •dition,  Cindnnofi  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Naws-Sanfina^ 


DENVER  .....  Rocky  Mtn.  Nawi 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  PotIHorold 
MEMPHIS  .....  PrasS'Scimrtor 
MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Cofflmarcfo'  Appaol 
WASHINGTON . Nawi 


HOUSTON . Pntt 

FORT  WORTH . Ffw* 


EL  FASO . HafoW-Part 


Gonarol  Advortiaing  Oopartmont,  330  Park  Avenua.  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  Son  Fronclico  Detroit  Clncirr.otl  PhNadalpMo 
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